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THE EARLIEST ABODES OF MAN. 

By Stephen D. Peet. 

There are two pictures of man's first condition, one given by the 
sacred Scriptures, the other by science. The first represents man 
as dwelling in the "garden," surrounded by the trees of paradise, 
with nothing to disturb his happiness. There was no necessity 
for labor or defense, no need of clothing or of shelter. Every- 
thing was bright and sunny, beautiful scenery and bountiful 
nature, peace and quiet. It was such an Arcadia as we have in 
our dreams. The other picture is in strong contrast. The 
animals were all ferocious. They were not like the animals of 
the tropical region; but were clothed with a hairy covering, and 
protected from the inclemency ol the climate bv this means. It 
was a day of big rivers, big glaciers, and big vokanos. The 
race of savage hunters dwelt amid a magnificent scene, partly 
arctic and partly tropical. They were widely diffused over the 
world and left their rude relics, not only on the " chalk hills" of 
England, but also in the valleys of France, Belgium and the 
north of Europe. They did not spread into Scandinavia, but 
were scattered along (he valley of the Nile and the north of 
Africa, where their relics are now discovered. Some think that 
man originated in Europe and spread from that center until he 
reached the confines of Aisia and Japan, and even America. It is not 
held that all of these points were occupied at the same time, or 
that the paleolithic relics found scattered far and wide over the 
globe belong to the same chronological date, though the paleo- 
lithic age everywhere makes the earliest horizon. Between 
these two pictures we are quite likely to vibrate, for the discov- 
eries of science have not fully established any position. Those 
who have studied history, literature and the sacred Scriptures 
are naturally inclined to believe that the picture presented in 
Genesis is the correct one and so place Eden in southerly r 
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anrftiot so near the north pole. So far as science is at present 
ce'iK^rned, either view is attended with difficulties, 
;''-]^ man existed in pre-glacial times, it remains uncertain whether 
itib climate was that of the torrid zone, and the conditions were 
'..such as now exist in that zone, or like the arctic and the condi- 
■' tions were such as might prevail in the arctic regions. It is also 
a question whether man could have endured the climate, from 
which ferocious and hardy animalsjfled, and which changed the 
" fauna" of Europe from animals now found only in Africa, such 
as the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, and the hyena, to the rein- 
deer, the seal and the other arctic animals. 

I. Our first inquirj- is concerning the abodes of man during 
this glacial age. The theory is common that paleolithic man 
made his appearance at this time, that remains of fire and feasts 
are found in the gravels and in the caves, and that the paleo- 
lithic cuitus was now introduced, and was as distinct as that of 
the neolithic, iron or bronie ages. This, however, has been re- 
cently questioned. There are those who even maintain that this 
age is a myth, that the so-called paleolithic relics discovered in 
America give no indication that a paleolithic cuitus ever pre- 
vailed here. The theory that they were "accidental fractures" 
or natural formations has also been revived. It is said that 
pressure upon the surface of gravel roads will leave the underly- 
ing stone fractured into shapes resembling paleolithics, and so 
it may be that during the ice age many of these rude relics were 
formed, and are "accidents" ratherthanman'sworkmanship. The 
drift beds enclosing th^ implements and animal remains are 
formed of layers of sand, gravel and loam, which extend along 
the river valleys, which reach sometimes in Europe to a height 
of seveial hundred feet They were not deposited by the sea.bul 
by rivers, which were much wider, deeper and more rapid than 
at present. The melting of the accumulated masses of ice and 
snow caused the rivers to rise and flood extensive portions ol 
country and spread tlie debris and boulders and the remains ol 
animals beyond their channels. The deepening of the channels 
was the result of the drainage, as the ice receded and gravels 
were left on the terraces. The supposition of some is that it 
was during the closing scenes of the glacial age that man ap- 
pearetl; and that, unlike the brute creatures, he was capable ol 
erecting habitations for himself, and built these amid the ice 
fields. His mechanical skill began to be developed in the rude 
architecture as well as art ot the period. Others hold that archi- 
tecture was longer delayed, that there were no habitations until 
late in the neolithic age. Caves were man's first abodes. H< 
afterwards erected his rude huts by the side of the sea anc 
threw around them the refuse which made the kitchen middens 
He next resorted to the lakes and built houses on platforms 
making the lake-dwellmgs which are now so celebrated. He 
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then built upon the high land and began to erect the "barrows," 
or chambered tombs, in imitation of the abodes of the living. 
The next stage was marked by the megalithic monuments. In 
the msantimt: his art passed from the neolithic to the bronze and 
to the iron age. and its cullus made corresponding advance. It 
is maintained that the architecture of historic countries grew 
out of prehistoric beginnings, since the cave tombs, the conical 
"treasure houses," the topes, the temples and earliest structures 
of historic lands contained the same features found in the caves, 
barrows, lake-dwellings and megalithic monuments. Some as- 
cribe them all to the Turanian race, the same race that erected 
the earliest structures in Centra! Asia, Others say that there 
were three distinct races — preglacial, post-glacial and historic. 

Under these circumstances we are at liberty to form our own 
opinion as to the abodes. We may picture man as a savage and 
compare him with the so-called " Littoral people," who dwelt on 
the edge of the "ice sheet"; to the fishermen v/ho dwelt in the South 
Seas, or to any people who are found in a primitive state. The 
6int tools of antique type, were not unlike those used by the 
natives of Australia. Possibly the paleolithic people were like 
the Australians. The stone implements used by the Shoshones 
of Wyoming are not so well made as those found in the drift 
gravels. Rudeness of workmanship is then no evidence of an- 
tiquity, though it may help us to understand the cultus. We may, 
perhaps, acknowledge two horizons, the earlier and the later, 
and say that the morning and evening are alike, and yet this 
does not quite satisfy us. for the animals, the scenery and the 
surroundings are very different. The sections which were laid 
open in the "gravel beds" of the Amiens, twenty -five feeet deep, 
revealed the bones of quadrupeds, such as the elephant, rhinoc- 
eros, bear and hyena. But this "horizon" is very different from 
the one contained in the valley of the Delaware, where rude relics 
are found at varying depths. We do not learn from either 
of these sources what the earliest abode of man was. In the 
valley of the Somme, where flint relics were lound, there were 
"peat beds" from twenty to thirty feet in depth, and the relics 
were like those found near the lake-dwellings, with the remains 
of animals resembling those now inhabiting Europe. This en- 
ables us to fix upon the date and cultus of the "peat beds", but 
not that of the "gravel beds". Some have imagined that the 
houses were like those of the Eskimos, constructed of ice or 
the bones of extinct animals. But the carved relics of the Es- 
kimos show a cultus far in advance of the paleolithic age. We 
can not show that the Eskimos were ever a paleolithic people. 
We have no means of determining what the habitations of man 
were during this early period. There are human beings who 
burrow in the ground and protect themselves in that way; others 
shelter themselves from the wind by throwing up a "brush screen."" 
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The Catiforniatrtbes present as rude and primitive amode of living 
as any that have been discovered. 

A section across the valley of the Somme, at Abbeville, is 
given in the figure (see Fig. i). It was taken from a memoir by 
Mr. Prestwich. Sir John Lubbock says, "wc should find almost 
the same arrangement and position of the different beds at St. 
Acheul. It holds good of most of our rivers. Their valleys are 
patches of old gravels left by the streams at various heights." 
Mr. Prestwich considers that the "beds of sand" can be divided 
into two distinct series; the "low level" and the "high level" 
gravels. The low level having been a deposit of the streams 
after they had excavated their channels to their present depth, 
but the high level having been deposited much earlier. 

The following is the history of the finds; The earliest find of 
a spear-head, chipped flint implement was in the gravel on which 
London stands, in connection with the skeleton of an elephant. 
[ This was found in 1715 by Mr. 
John Frere. In 1841 Boucher 
'; Perthes discovered, near Ab- 
Ftg. i.-&c.to. f,/ ihr vuih-yo/ th^s..mm.: beville, a large number of these 
relics in connection with the remains of the mammoth and other 
extinct quadrupeds. At Amiens, Dr, Rigollot found an imple- 
ment of a St. Acheul type, which is regarded as the earliest 
specimen of human handiwork. 

The mention of the mammoth, mastodon, and elephant brings 
to mind the fact that these animals are found in America, but 
the relics associated with them are neolithic. Very few paleo- 
lithic relics have been found associated with animal r 
the gravel. The tool-bearing pe- 
riod ot the post-pliocene period 
has been investigated and the ab- 
sence of human bones has been 
a matter of surprise. This has 
stcengthened the theory that the Piti. t.—The y,-n»d,-rt!„ii catv.- 
stone relics belong to a later period, but gradually worked down 
through the gravel to the level of the deposit of animal bones, 
or that they were all washed together from higher levels, but 
really belonged to different formations. We may say of all the 
deposits of gravel that they contain no such evidence of man's 
presence as the caves furnish, and were we to ask whether there 
was such a thing as a paleolithic cultus at this early period, we 
should need to go to the caves and study the cuitus. Ciivicr 
might, from the scale of a fish, decide what the species was to 
which it belonged, but there is no organic connection between a 
rude stone picked up from the gravel and the social status of 

II. Let us then turn to the caves and see if these furnish us any 
better evidence as to the earliest abodes of man. There were 
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three periods of cave-dwelling. The firstcorrespondstothat which 
has already been spoken of as belonging to the period of the 
gravel beds, and perhaps contemporaneous with it, for the same 
kind of animals are associated with human remains. The sec- 
ond period was that which was marked by the presence of the 
reindeer, and by delineations of the mastodon, the bison, the 
aurochs and other wild animals. The third by the presence of 
the bones of , recent animals and 
many relics of a neolithic type. 
The overlapping of the earliest 
cave period and the period of the 
"gravel beds" is one of the plain- 
est facts of science. In this 
period, however, the osseou."; re- 
mains of bears, wolves, foxes, 
gluttons, stags, mammoths and 
hyenas are accounted for by the Fi,i.s.—ThfCaitia AuHwae. 
supposition that they were washed into the caves by floods dur- 
ing the higher levels of the water courses, and the increased 
swiftness of the streams having availed to carry into these caves 
all of these bones and to cover them with a deposit of pebbles 
and mud. 

To illustrate: In the Cave at Gailenreuth were the remains of 
eight hundred cave-bears, Dr, Buckland calculated that there 
were fifty-five hundred animals of the same species entombed 
there. There are many caves in which a crust of stalagmite has 
covered a large amount of bone earth. This bone-earth is some- 
times stratified and rests upon a basis ot pebbles, which differ 
from the rocks in the neighborhood, and were evidently brought 
from distant places. 

In general, the bones are scattered indiscriminately through 
the earth, and some of them are fresh looking, as if they had 
been introduced into the cave when covered with flesh. Others 
exhibit marks of having been 
drifted in by water. Rolled stones 
often underlie the bone-earth. 
It must, therefore, be assumed 
that the bone caves owe their de- 
posits in a great measure to the 
agency of water. 
Fi'j. '..—F-ij/'iw To'iib. '^ might be suggested that 

the bones were deposited in the 
caves near the close of the glacial period by the very same 
strong currents which swept the gravels along the river valleys 
and buried the carcasses of the extinct animals, and that during 
the glacial age neither the gravels or caves were inhabited by 
man. This would show that the first abodes of man actually 
date with the post glacial age, though the character of the man 
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is not revealed. This must be learned from the contents of the 
caves. Thequestion would be whether the animals were likethose 
which are now found in the frozen mud of Siberia, or were they 
similar to the tropical animals? Were all of the animals, such 
as the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, cave-bear, hyena, mammoth 
and mastodon, covered with hair and fitted to endure an Arctic 
climate? 

Dr. Schmerling devoted many years to the examination of 
caves in the valley of the Meuse. He explored about forty 
caves and found in them the remains of the cave-bear, hyena, 
rhinoceros, reindeer, red deer, wild cat, wild boar, horse, fox and 
wolf He found human bones in only three or four of the caves. 
He found, however, the Engis skull imbedded five feet deep in a 
breccia, associated with the remains of the rhinoceros, reindeer 
and horse — some of them ancient and some modern. This was 
in 1833. Dr. Fuhlrott found the Neanderthal skull in 1857, in 
a small grotto near Dusseldorf, Prussia. Fig. 2. This grotto was 
situated about sixty feet above the bed of the river Dussel. It 
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was found by a man who unceremoniously threw it out, but Dr. 
Fuhlrott rescued the upper part of the skull and a part of the 
skeleton. There were no extinct animals, in the grotto, though 
the bones of the mammoth and cave-bear were found in neigh- 
boring districts. This skull is pronounced the most ape-like of 
any human crania yet discovered. The Engis skull was likewise 
fragmentary. Dr. Huxley says there is no mark of degreda- 
tion in any part of its structure; it is^a fair average human skull 
and may belong to a philosopher or a savage. The body of the 
Neanderthal man was very heavy, thick set and short. The 
Engis skull was deposited in bone breccia five feet below the 
surface and was probably a savage later than the Neanderthal 
man. The cave which contained this skull has been quarried 
away, though other caves have been found in the same vicinity 
and very remarkable skulls have been exhumed. The man of 
Spy has been described by Max Lohest. There were three 
layers of ossiferous beds in the grotto of Spy. In the upper 
layer were the bones of the mammoth, bear and deer, flint 
scrapers, points, blades and knives of Mousterien type, also del- 
icate thin relics notched like saws. Under the stalagmite was a 
layer of the bones of the rhinoceros, reindeer, mammoth, cave- 
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bear, hyena, cave-lion and horse, deer, wolf, dog, sheep, cat and 
pig. Numerous hearths were found in this layer, implements of 
ivory, chalcedony, opal, also 140 Moiisterien points and fragments 
of pottery. In the third layer, along with the bones of extinct 
animaU, were two skulls, both very thick, with prominent eye 
brows, retreating foreheads, heavy Jaws, large orbits — points 
characteristic of the Neanderthal, Constadt and Nauletle skull, j 
There was an abundance of flint , 
implements, which differed from I 
those in the upper layers. This I 
discovery would indicate that I 
the caves were occupied, at thi.s I 
earlier period, by a distinct race. 
Still the skulls of this class have p^tJ.''.-3>.-»ai.^a ««««. 

all been discovered in a certain district, in the Mcuse. It is un- 
certain whether the race was distributed over the continent. 

Kent's cavern, near Torquay, England, was discovered by 
Rev, J. McHenry, in 1840, and explored by Mr. Pengelly in 1S64, 
It contained a layer of stalagmite. First, or lowest down, was 
the "breccia" and the bones of the cave-bear. Next, the old sta- 
lagmite floor, covered with mud and stones. Next was the cave 
earth, four leet in thickness, and containing the bones of the 
elephant, rhinoceros and the hyena; also weapons of chipped 
flint and bodkins ot bone and needles and harpoons. Near the 
top was a layer of burnt wood, with remains which indicated 
coolcing of animal food. The cave was covered with a second 
crust of stalagmite. The next bed contained bones of modern 
animab. Sir William Dawson says the animals found in Kent's 
cave are all of them post-glacial, 
^ - - J They inhabited the country af- 

■ jiter it arose from its great glacial 
f submergence. The evidence is 
■ that the cave was inhabited by 
1, perhaps even at the time 
Ijof extinct animals. It was oc- 
ionally U5ed as a place of ref- 

« ■ -L'-k' i>.<:-tiii> "^''' "P '"^ ^^^ ''""^ °'" ^^^ Roman 

'"' conquest. The record covers 

a long period of time, though how long is uncertain. The arrow- 
heads found in this cave are significant. They prove the use of 
the bow and show that the cave-dwellers were hunters as well 
as fishermen, Stilt, the horizons of the caves are so near together 
that we are very liable to confound the latter with the earlier 
cullus and to say that the earliest tokens present evidences of fixed 
abodes, whereas they may have been the result of floods which 
swept into the caves. 

In 187J the Cave of Mentone, near Nice, France, overlooking 
Oie Mediterranean, was explored and the skeleton of a man was 
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found imbedded twenty feet below the surface. A chaplet 
shell beads, and perforated teeth of the stag, covered the ski 
a bone implement was upon the forehead and two spear-heads 
were below the head. The remains of the urus, the cave-bear, 
cave hyena, were found in the deposits above the skull. The 
following year (1873) three additional skeletons, with pierced 
sea shells and teeth for a head-dress, and a necklace and brace- 
lets of shells and teeth were lound, also implements of bone and 
stone, made of limestone and sandstone, chipped but not ground. 

These caves, whether in the north of Europe or in Englant 
or in the south of France, may have been used as habitatioi 
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or they may have served as burial places soon after the flooi 
had ceased to sweep into them and deposit the bones ol extinct 
animals, though they furnish very little evidence as to the con- 
dition of man during the so-calied paleolithic age. They show 
little skill in architecture or art until after the introduction c' 
the neolithic age. 

The cave at Aurignac illustrates this point. This cave, which id 
situated at the foot of the Pyrenees, contained within the grotto4 
seventeen skeletons, but at the opening was a slab of rock whichj 
closed the vault. See Fig, 3. Outside of the cave was a deposit 
ashes and charcoal, hearth-stones and works ol art, with the 
bones of extinct animals, but no human bones. The record, if 
interpreted, would be that it was a sepulchral vault, but at the 
portal of the tomb funeral feasts had been held. Among I 
funeral gifts were weapons wherewith to chase the gigantic d 
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cave-lion, cave-bear, and woolly rhinoceros, and yet in connec- 
tion with these ashes were knives, sling-stones, flint cores, flint 
flakes, and a chunky stone, tools made of reindeer horn, and a 
bodkin, and within the grotto was a tusk carved in imitation of 
a bird. Here, then, we have a new record. We have succeeded 
in tracing back the sacred riles of burial to an early date. We 
have seen the existence of totemism in the carved birds. We 
find the use of fire and funeral feasts, and yet all these which 
scein so modern are in close contact with the bones of nearly ail 
the extinct species, cave-lion, hyena, Siberian rhinoceros, gigantic 
deer and mammoth cave-bear, and reindeer, as well as the brown 
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war, wolf, fox, wild-cat, horse, ass and pig. No one can doubt 
that this cave was occupied through many periods of time, 
though it is a question whether the earliest cave-dwellers were 
contemporaneous with extinct animals. 

This cave and its cements lead us to that remarkable series 
o1 caves and rock shelters which are near Vczere, in the south 
of France, which have yielded so many works of art. These 
have been described by Mr. Thomas Wilson and a name been 
given each by him. They are as follows: Le Moustier, La 
Madelainc. Lauqerie Haute, Laugerie Basse, Gorge d'Enfer, Les 
Eyzies and Cro-Magnon. Dr. Wilson divides the cave period 
into three or four epochs. The first he calls the Chellean, and 
says "that it is purely paleolithic," The second Mousterien, 
the third Solutrien, and the fourth Madalenien. Dr. Charles 
Rau has also described the relics from these caves and has com- 
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. pared them to the relics from the caves of Switzerland. We 
may learn from both these writers about the changes which went 
on during the time that caves were used as abodes. The Chellean 
implements are as rude as those of St. Acheul, but the Solutrien 
relics are as far advanced as those of the lake-dwellings. 

An excellent description of the cave-dwelling period is one 
given by Martin Conway.* Without undertaking to specify the 
localities or the particular caves, he furnishes a description of 
the cultus that prevailed. It includes not only art but the relig- 
ion, tribal customs and other peculiarities of the cave- dwellers. 
Their delineations of animals upon the fragments of reindeer 
horn, tusks of ivory and walrus' teeth have been often spoken of. 
Among the animals is the hairy mammoth, possibly a pair of 
them, a reindeer, a squatting stag, two running reindeers, two 
aurochs, two horses' heads, two fishes and a horse and a human 
figure and various animals 
carved i n the round. Among 
the industrial tools were 
nccs. harpoons, arrows. 
needles of reindeer horn, 
pierced fossil shells and 
wolf's teeth from La Mad- 
elaine; also knives, borers, 
arrow-heads, whistles from 
Laugcrie Basse, bone awls, 

'■'"■""'■'"■■ "■" ■■■' scrapers, plates of ivory 

from Cro Magnon, a browsing reindeer from Thayngen cave, 
SwitzL-rland, and an implement from the jaws of a cave-bear 
from Hohlefels cave, Wurtemberg. 

Here, then, we have a picture of the cultus of the cave- 
dwellers which may be compared to that of the early lake 
dwellers, but which exceeded the cultus of the kitchen middens, 
thus showing that the caves may have been occupied through 
three periods of time. 

The savage tribes clothed themselves in skins or fur. Shells 
and stones were brought from a distance, which shows that there 
was a rudimentary commerce among the people. They had no 
domestic animals, made no pottery, and did not cultivate the 
ground. They hunted the wild horse, the reindeer and the urus. 
They lived near the mouth of caves and perhaps in skin tents. 
They occupied their leisure in engraving with wonderful fidelity 
and skill the likeness of animals in the chase. Among them the 
mammoth, the seal, the cave-bear and the ibex. They repre- 
sented the human figure accompanied with animals. There was 
an extraordinary delicacy in some of their drawings. There is a 
tiny likeness of a reindeer's head scratched upon the frail bone 
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of a bird, which, when examined through a magnifying glass, is 
surprising in its workmanship. They also sculptured in the 
round. Portions of a statuette of a urus, the head of a horse, the 
handle of a dagger carved in the likeness of a reindeer, are nota- 
ble examples. These exhibit the freedom and certainty of an 
artist's hand, the natural gift trained by close observation, but 
there are no traces of a preliminary stage of development to this 
art. 

Totemism was a prominent factor in the religion of that period. 
It is probable that the animals depicted were the totems of the 
Cave-dwellers. It was religion that ruled the art of the period. 
This may account for its perfection. Totemism implies tribal 
organization and subdivision, for it springs from the belief in the 
intimate and special relation cf the class which bears the particu- 
lar animal as its totem. The tribal organization is not one of 
mere descent, but one that depends upon the religious sentiment 
as the relationship of the clan extends beyond the tribe to which 
the clan belongs, and embraces all the clans of other tribes which 
bear the same totem. 

III. Burial customs in prehistoric times are worthy of study. 
The final resting places furnish us hints as to the architecture 
which prevailed. The posture chosen was often that of sleep, 
the hody lying on its side, with the arms crossed and the knees 
drawn up to the chin; the whole was covered with a quantity of 
red powder. This custom was common among certain hunter 
tribes in America, though most of the bodies which are covered 
with red ocher are in a recumbent attitude. The habit of un- 
llesliing the skeleton was also common in America, as well as in 
Europe. The paleolithic folk also buried treasures with the 
bones of their dead. They kept the bones within the precincts 
of the abodes of the deceased. This was owing to their religious 
belief. The temporary separation of the body from its double 
required that the bones should be laid in the cave or dwelling in 
which he had lived, or in a barrow or tomb built in the sem- 
blance of it. The implements, weapons and ornaments were 
buried with the body, sometimes broken in order that the ghosts 
might be set free, for the use of the ghost or spirit which always 
hovered near. We find traces of this belief in ghosts prevailing 
throughout the world. It is as common in the New as in the 
Old World and was prevalent among the uncivilized races every- 
where. 

The use of fire was, perhaps, common among the cave- 
dwellers. At the Brussels Congress it was stated that in one 
of the Reggio caves human bout;s were found mixed with those 
-of animals, and both showed traces of having been burned, 
though these are supposed to be neolithic. At Solutre. .May- 
cnce and Corsica, large slabs of stone laid flat and covered 
"With heaps of cinders, which formed the family hearth, have 
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been seen. The baking of pottery is proof that the use of 
fire was known in remote times, but pottery is generally regarded 
a true sign of the neolithic civilization, and is denied as belong- 
ing to the paleolithic. Cannibalism is supposed to have prevailed 
in this period. In the Pyrenees and the caves of L^ourdes and 
GoLirdan human bones have been found mixed with cinders and 
ashes upon the hearth. Excavations at St. Girons have brought 
to light a hearth covered with a layer of stalagmite and numer- 
ous fragments of human bones. Caves in Portugal contained 
human bones split lengthwise. This custom prevailed as much 
in the neolithic as in the paleolithic. The cave-dwellers have 
been compared to the Eskimos, as the bone carving is very sim- 
ilar. The "reindeer period" is illustrated by this means, but no 
skulls like those of the Eskimos have been found in the caves 
of Europe. This overthrows the theory that the Eskimos are 
the descendats of the cave-dwellers. 

The picture of the condition of man during the cavc-dwelHng 
period is a varying one. It is in reality a moving panorama and 
exhibits to us the progress of mankind from a low condition up 
to an advanced stage. There was probably a change in the cli- 
matic conditions. The fauna became more like that which now 
prevails in some regions. The primeval forests began to appear. 
The huntsman followed animals, some of which have survived 
into the present age. There was one type of horse which the 
people of Sol utre. in France, slaughtered in great numbers. The 
bone.s of 40,000 horses were found in rubbish heaps. This kind 
of horse became rare and disappeared, for there was at the com- 
mencement of the neolithic age, no horse in Western Europe. 
In Europe the three epochs were marked by three different ani- 
mals, The earliest by the mastodon, the second by the reindeer 
and the last by the wild horse. 

The question now arises whether historic tombs can be traced 
back through prehistoric limes, so as to make a succession 
from the cave period, or the paleolithic period, up to the his- 
toric. In answer to this question it may be repeated that the 
European archaeologists have recognized a series of tokens which 
begin with tlie very beginning of the neolithic age and go through 
the bronze age, to the very beginning of the iron age, making 
t subdivisions or epochs to the prehistoric period. They are as 
I follows: 1. Kitchen middens. 2. The lake-dwellings. 3. The 
I barrows. 4. The cromlechs and dolmens. 5. The standing 
^Stones, menhirs and alignments. 6. The earth circles, with en- 
[' closed triliths and standing [stones. 7. The pit-houses, towers 
t and circular buildings. This is the list, though it does not indi- 
I'tatc the order of time, tor on this point there is a great variety 
I of opinion. It will be noticed that of the series four or five were 
insed for the abodes of the living. They were as follows; The 
kitchen middens, the lake-dwellings, the earth circles, the pit- 
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houses, possibly the alignments. The following were used for 
tombs, the barrows, both stratified and chambered, the dolmens 
and cromlechs, and occasionally a small earth circle. None of 
these pre-historic structures belong to the paleolithic age. Paleo- 
lithic relics are not found in or near any of them, except in the 
lowest layer of the kitchen-middens, nor have the structures ever 
been found in the gravel beds, or associated with any ancient 
animals.* 

There was a wide gap between the paleolithic age and the 
neolithic, which has never been filled or even bridged. The 
pre-historic structures, such as we have mentioned, are all on 
the neolithic side, no structure whatever on the paleolith. This, 
at times, brings doubt whether there was any such thing as a 
paleolithic age, and make it a serious question whether the 
paleolithic cultus will ever be ascertained. The discovery of 
rude relics on the desert hills, several miles from the Nile, by 
Flinders Petrie, and of flints, near Thebes, in the Valley of the 
Nile, by Gen. Pitt Rivers, may prove the existence of man in 
Egypt before the time of the pyramids; but they do not reveal 
the date of his appearance, nor the manner of his living, nor the 
character of his abodes. These rude relics, which are now under 
discussion, have been found in the gravel.s ot the Delaware and 
of the Ohio. They may prove to be human fabrications. If 
so, they will furnish the data for Che geologi&t to study. One 
of the questions which will come up before him, is the time of 
the first appearance of man. The natural history of man has not 
been recorded by any fossils. All the evidence there is, is that 
furnished by these rude relics and a few human bones which 
have been discovered. What record is there more? 

There are no houses or hearths, no pottery vessels, no do- 
mestic tools, no evidences of permanent abode. If there are any 
traces of fire, they are so scattered and so mingled with tokens 
of a later age that they are very uncertain data for the archaeolo- 
gist, and are useful for the geologist for only that one question. 

We go over the whole pre-historic period and find the stone 
age, the copper age, the bronze age, filled with the structures 
which not only betoken the presence of man, but speak volumes 
concerning his habits and customs and modes of life, his relig- 
ious notions, his art forms, his architectural devices. We ask 
whether the advocates of the so-called paleolithic age have not 
been building too much on an uncertain foundation. It seems 
to be largely conjecture whether man who contended with the 
extinct animals had any home. The skulls of the Neanderthal 
man and the man of Spy and the Cro-magnon man may be ever 
so low in their character, yet they reveal nothing as to the char- 
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acter of their abodes. They came from the caves and not from 
the gravels. The bodies which have been found lately in the 
cave at Mentone signify nomore than do the few arrow-heads 
which are snid to have been found in connection with the bones 
of the cave hyena and cave bear, in a large cave in the Ozark 
Mountains, The arrow-heads would shew that this last cave 
belongs to the neolithic age. Tombs are coniined to the neolithic 
age; there are no tombs in the paleolithic age. From these, as 
well as the caves, we may ascertain the date of the earliest abodes. 
Some of the tombs indicate that the circular hut was the earliest 
abode, thus confirming the story of the kitchen-middens; others, 
however, are in the shape of deep earth caves, covered with various 
structures, pyramids, topes, treasure-houses, adoratorios, temples, 
tents. The sense of sacredness surrounds the house through- 
out the entire prehistoric age, and these temple tombs are only 
perpetuating the shape. The passage tombs have been quoted 
as proving that man lived during the ice age and constructed 
houses like the ice huts of the Eskimos. 

The Igloo of the Eskimos and the Yourtz of Siberia are fur- 
nished with passage-ways. They seem to be peculiar to the 
Hyperboreans. The passage tombs of Europe may perpetuate 
the style of house which prevailed during the time of the rein- 
deer, but it is noticeable that they were occupied by a race which 
differs from the so-called troglodyte, who by some are ascribed 
to the paleolithic age. We are not carried by any of those back 
of the neolithic age, and will find it useless to make the relics, 
which have been so thoroughly studied by the archaeologists, the 
basis for a theory as to the houses. The cultus which prevailed 
during neolithic times is to be learned Irom the caves and the 
tombs. From these we learn the character of the earliest abodes 
of man ; but we know nothing of his abodes in the paleolithic age. 
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MAN AND LANGUAGE; 
OR. THE TRUE BASIS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 



By Horatio Hale, M. A., F. R. S. C. 

[The foIlowiD^ essay first appeared id the TranBacCiona of Che Royal 
Society of Canada tor 1391, under the title of "Language as a Teat of Mental 
Capacity." and was therein lurthf r deecrihed as "an attempt to demonetrat^ 
the true basis of anthropoloKy." The paper atrracted considerahle attention 
sinonit Ecientific men in difierent countries, and wae reviewed by very emi- 
nent writers wiih favorable comments and some friendly criticisms in such 
periodicals as "Nature," "L'Anthropologie" and the North American Review, 
It had the honor of being reprinted in the Journal of the Anlhropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland A desire lias been expressed in 
various qoartera that it sbou'd be republished also in this country, in some 
medium more (lenerallvaccrKible than (hat in which it originally appeared. 
In the present new addition, as it may be styled, an attempt ha^ beea made 
to meet the objections of the court«)ua critics above referred to, aa well as 
to correct a few errors and apply some deflcienciee that have been noticed 
in the course of the ri ' ' 



I. — LANGUAGE A NATURAL FACULTY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 

As man is beyond question the highest being in' animated 
nature, it might reasonably be supposed that anthropology, "the 
science of man," would rank highest among the natural sciences. 
Not only, however, has that prerogative not been conceded lo 
this science, but the curious tact must be recorded that only within 
the last decade has even an equalily with the other sciences 
been at last, verj' slowly and grudgingly, allowed lo it.* This 
recent acknowledgment has been mainly due lo two scientific 
developments, as they may be styled, both of the first import- 
ance. The earliest of these was the establishment of the (act, 
ascertained through the researches of Boucher de Perthes and 
his lollowers, of the great and hitherto unsuspected antiquity 
of man upon the earth, The other was the acceptance by tiie 
large majority of naturalists ot the doctrine ol evolution, as appli- 
cable to the human species, along with all other parts of the 
creation. 

The reason why scientific men in general have hesitated so 
long, and still hesitate, to accord lo anthropology its true posi- 
tion among ihe sciences, is one which must be said to do them 
no discredit. They have had what must be deemed a natural 
and reasonable feeling that this branch of science, as commonly 
studied, has no title to the special rank claimed lor it. If man 
is merely an ordinary animal, and is not separated (rom other 
animals by a line as distinct as that which separates a tree from 
a stone, or a stone from a star, why should he claim a whole 
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main department of science to himself, and not be content with 
his modest "subsection" along with the birds, the insects, the 
vegetables, and the other members of the great biological sec- 
tion? It must be admitted that the chiet authorities in this 
science during the last thirty years, whether evolutionists or 
opponents of evolution, have offered no satisfactory reply to this 
objection. The reason of their failure is evident enough. With 
very few exceptions these eminent men have deliberately put 
aside the teachings ol comparative philology on this subject, and 
have had recourse solely to evidences drawn Irom physiology. 
Yet it is certain that the grand characteristic which distinguishes 
man Irom all other mundane beings is articulate speech. It is 
language alone which entitles anthropology to its claim to be 
deemed a distinct department ol science. Until this truth is 
clearly understood, scientific men in general will have a right to 
look askance upon the pretensions of a so-called science which 
has no established laws, lays down no definite principles, and 
puts forth no conclusions which claim any higher assurance 
than that of plausible conjectures. If geology or biology were 
in the same position, who would venture to claim for them the 
distinction of true sciences? 

The two main grounds on which are rested the claims of I 
language to be deemed the true basis of anthropology are: first, f 
its position as the only certain test of the afRnities of races ; and, 
secondly, its not less important position as the onlj* sure test of the * 
mental capacity of any race. The first of these grounds has I 
been discussed in a former essay. In a paper read in i8^ 
the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement i 
of Science, under the title of "The True Basis of Ethnology," 
and published in the "Popular Science Monthly" for January, j 
1888, under the title of "Race and Language," 1 endeavored to I 
bring together the evidence and authorities in support of the prop- f 
osition that in language, and language alone, is to be found the ' 
true criterion of the genetic relationship ol any two populations. 
It will be enough, perhaps, fort he present to say that these argu- 
ments have been tersely and happily summed up by the most 
eminent ol living philologists. Prof. Max Muller, who, Jn the 
third lecture of his recent publication, "Three Lectures on the 
Science of Language and its place in General Education," fully 
accepts this proposition, and confirms it by many illustratioas 
and arguments.* I may add the practical example of my dis- 
tinguished friend. Dr. D, G. Brinton, who in his admirable work, J 
"The American Race," has deliberately put aside all otherl 
tests, and has based his classification of the tribes of this conti-J 
nent solely on the distinction of linguistic stocks. But in refer- 1 
ring to this subject on the present occasion, my only object isf 

■"I uree with Mr, Horutio Hale Unit Iho moft «at1" factory, ant 
■tble amnion of tlie humnn race li that which Ib basad on laoi 
l*cliire»," etc, p. 4B. 
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claim tor myself any title to orifj 
which have been thus poweriully s 
were derived irom the writings of two American philologists of 
earlier days, Peter S. Duponceau and Albert Gallatin (both, in- 
deed, ol European birlh— the one French and the other Swiss), 
who in their works laid the foundation of American ethnology; 
and their conclusions have been sustained by a very eminent 
authority, Theodore Wailz, once deemed, before the present 
physical school acquired its undue predominance, the chief of 
German anthropologists. The first volume ol his great work. 
"Anthropology of Primitive Races," was translated and pub- 
lished in London in 1863 lor the Anthropological Society ol that 
city, as the best existing introduction to the science for whose 
study the society was established. In this volume he lays down 
the proposition, and illustrates it wilh abundance of facts and 
arguments, that "the scientific method at present applied in 
comparative philology possesses a higher degree of authentic- 
ity, and offers better guarantees lor its results, than the methods 
of physical anthropology and cranioiogy." He shows also the 
hjtility of the common objection that men may change their lan- 
guage, but not their physical appearance. As he points out, 
and as history confirms, no people ever yet changed its language 
until it had become so intimately mingled with another people 
as to receive from them, along with their language, a large in- 
fusion of their blood. The common^one might almost say the 
vulgar — instance on the other side is that of the negro, or rather 
the "negroid" populations of the southern United States and 
the West Indies. All these populations speak some language 
ot Arvan origin, and on the principles o! linguistic ethnology 
should be regarded as Aryans — which, say the objectors, they 
certainly are not. But this assertion simply betrays in those 
who make it an ignorance both of historical facts and of scien- 
tific principles. The name ol Aryan originated in ancient Bac- 
tria and northern Hindostan. Some three or four thousand 
years ago a light-hued people, composed of wandering herds- 
men, descended from the northwest, in Tartar-like hordes, upon 
the plains of northern India, then occupied by swarthy tribes, 
whose descendents are now known as "Dravidians" and "Kola- 
nans." These communities ot Indian negroes, as far south as 
the Godavery river, were subdued, and in great part a^-sorbed, 
by the invading bands. Other conquering hordes of the same 
light-hued race descended upon southern Europe, overpowered 
and assimilated il!> brown-skinned populations {probably of 
North African origin), received their southern color, and gave 
them their own northern language. If we give the name of Aryan 
to the dusky people of northern Hindostan and the brunette 
nations of southern Europe, why should we refuse it to the 
swarthy people of America, who speak languages of the same 
stock and have probably an equal infusion of Aryan blood p 
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It should be borne in mind that among the negroid communities 
in the United States and the West Indies very 't^w individuals 
o( pure African blood remain. There is probably not one in a 
hundred, certainly not one in ten, who has not some inl'u.'iion of 
Aryan blood. In our scientific classification the Aryo-Dravid- 
ian nations of Hindoslan and ihe Aryo-Iberian nations of south- 
ern and western Europe are all styled Aryans. Is there any 
good reason lor refusinji the same style to the Aryo-African 
mhabitants of America ? The only reason (and that not a sci- 
entific one) is the sentiment that the negroid Africans stand on 
a lower intellectual grade than that of the negroid Dravidtans 
or the swarthy Iberians. If such a prejudice exists, the surest 
waj- of dispelling it is by a study of the original languages of 
these races. It will appear that many of the African languages 
stand on at least as high a grade as thai of the Iberian or Dra- 
vidian tongues. And this, it may be added, is not saying little, 
lor the character of these tongues evinces a high intelleciual 
capacity in the people who speak them. 

We are thus brought to the main subject to which the pres- 
ent essay is devoted— the consideration of language as a test of 
mental capacity. And here it is just that a tribute should be 
paid to the candor and discernment evinced by Darwin in rela- 
tion to this subject, a discernment which contrasts markedly 
with the blindness of some of his followers, who are physiolo- 
gists and nothing else. The transcendent value of language in 
the intellectual equipment of the human species was clearly 
apparent to him. I quote the whole of the striking paragraph 
(section 73 of "The Descent of Man") in which his views are 
set forth: "Man in the rudest stale in which he now exists is 
the most dominant animal that has ever appeared on this earth. 
He has spread more widely than any other highly organized 
form ; and all others have yielded before him. He manifestly owes 
this immense superiority to his intellectual faculties, to his social 
habits, which lead him 10 aid and defend his fellows, and to his 
corporeal structure. The supreme importance of these char- 
acters has been proved by the final arbitrament of ihe battle (or 
life. Through his powers of intellect, articulate language has 
been evolved, and on this his wonderful advancement has mainly 
depended. As Mr. Chauncy Wright remarks: 'A psycholog- 
ical analysis of the faculty of language shows that even ihe 
smallest proficiency in it might require more brain power ihan 
the greatest proficiency in any other direction.' He has in- 
vented and is able to use various weapons, tools, traps, etc, 
with which he defends himself, kills or catches prey, and other- 
wise obtains food. He has made rafts or canoes tor fishing or 
crossing over to neighboring fertile islands. He has discovered 
the art of making fire, by which hard and stringy roots can be 
rendered digestible, and poisonous roots or herbs innocuous. 
This discovery of fire, probably Ihe greatest ever made by man. 
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exceptinfi language, dates from beiore the dawn ol history. 
These several inventions, by which man in the rudest slate has 
become so pre-eminent, are the direct results of the development 
of his powers of observation, memory, curiosily, imaginalion 
and reason. I cannot, therelore, understand how it is inat Mr. 
Wallace maintains that 'natural selection could only havd en- 
dowed the savage with a brain a little superior to that of an 
ape.'", 

To the views so eloquently and convincingly expressed, only 
one quahfication seems to be required; but that is one of the 
greatest importance. Articulate language is spoken of as an 
acquired art, a "discovery of man." It the habit of walking 
upright was a discovery of man, then in the same sense we may 
doubtless accept the use of speech as his discovery. But Irom 
what we know of the bodily structure of the human species, we 
are sure that the first members of that species, however they 
may have come into existence, must, after passing the period of 
inlancy, have assumed the upright position. And from our 
knowledge of the vocal organs and the brain of the human 
species, we may be equally sure that the first human beings 
who had passed beyond the infantile stage must have spoken to 
one another in articulate language. Furthermore, as we have 
every reason to believe that the first human beings were as tall, 
as slrong, and as active as any of their descendants, so we have 
eqitally good reason to believe that the language which they 
spoke was as well constructed and as expressive as any language 
that is now spoken. 

This assertion may at first thought seem startling, but I be- 
lieve that the more carefully it is considered and discussed, the 
more clearly its reasonableness will be apparent. Fortunately, 
however, we are not reduced to mere analogical reasoning for 
evidences of its truth. This can be abundantly shown by an 
analysis of the languages spoken by those tribes of men who, 
in the opinion of ail anthropologists, are now in the lowest stages 
of culture. If it shall appear that some of these languages are 
as well organized and as expressive as ihose of the most civil- 
ized nations, it will be evident that the capacity for speech, like 
the capacity for walking erect, has nothing to do with culture, 
and that, as I have elsewhere said, to talk of "barbarous lan- 
guages" is as absurd as it would be to talk ot barbarous com- 
plexions, barbarous hair, or barbarous lungs. 

It is deserving of remark that for the materials of the study 
into which we are now about to enter, we shall be indebted 
almost entirely to the labors of missionaries. There can be little 
question ihat one reason why linguistic anthropology, which 
treats man as an intellectual and moral being, has of Tate years 
been superseded by physical anthropology, which treats him as 
a dumb brule, is that the pursuit of the latter science — if science 
it cao be called — is so infinitely the easier. To measure humrn 
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bodies and human bones; to compute the comparative numbers 
of blue eyes and black eyes in any community; to determine 
whether the section of a human hair is circular, or oval, or 
oblong; to study and compare the habits of various tribes of 
man, as we would stud3'and compare the habits of beavera and 
bees; these are tasks which are comparatively simple. But the 
patient toil and protracted mental exerlion required to penetrate 
into the mysteries of a strange language (often without the aid 
ol an inlerpreler), and lo acquire a knowledge profound enough 
to afford the means of determining the intellectual endowments 
o( the people who speak it, are such as very few men of science 
have been willing to undergo. Only in rare cases has a Lepsiua 
among the Nubians, or a Washington Matthews among the 
Hidatsas and Navajos, been found equal to the task. Many 
have gathered vocabularies, which have been useful in determ- 
ining the affiliations of races, but which, unfortunately, at the 
same time, through their necessary imperleclions, have given 
rise to gross errors, such as the current opinions that the lan- 
guages spoken by barbarous people are poor in expression, have 
few general or abstract terms, lave no substantive verbs, and 
no real inflections. For the proofs which enable us to dispel 
these errors, and to disclose the true character of these lan- 
guages and the capacity of the people who speak them, we are 
indebted mainly to the enlightened and indefatigable efforts of 
missionary zeal. 

U. — AN AMERICAN EXAMPLE. — THE ATHAPASCANS, NORTH AND 






One of the most remarkable products of this zeal is the huge 
folio volume of the Rev. Father E. Petitot, on the language of the 
"Den^-Dindjie" Indians, published in 1876 by the distinguished 
explorer, M. Alphonse L, Pinart, in his valuable "Bibliotheque 
de Linguistique et d'Ethnographie Americaines," and represent- 
ing the results of twenty years ol labor in one of the most un- 
inviting regions of the earth. The "Dene-Dindjie" are the 
Indians known to American ethnologists as Athapascans (a 
name given to them by Gallatin in his well-known "Synopsis 
of the Indian Tribes"), — and later and more generally as the 
Tinneh people. Titme, dette, ditidjie are three of the numer- 
ous dialectical forms which the word for "man" assumes in 
the numerous septs composing the northern branch of this 
great family, occupying the whole of that North American 
Siberia which spreads (south of the Eskimo) from Hudson 
Baj- on the east to Alaska on the west, including also the north- 
em interior ol British Columbia and part of its sea-coast. It is 
a dreary region of rocks and marshes, ol shallow lakes and 
treacherous rivers, oflering no attractions except such as the 
hunter finds in the numerous fur-bearing animals which roam 
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over it and afford lo the native Iribes a precarious subsistence. 
When this resource fails, they live on lichens, which they gather 
from the rocks. Their dwellings are lents of skins, or rude huts 
made of the boughs of the stunied trees which here and there 
grow in the scaoty soil. The people live in small scattered 
bands, wiih litile of what can be called a social orfjaoization, 
M. Petilot depicts them with a strictly impartial pencil. 

In bodily aspect, he tells us, they differ Irom the Eskimo, and 
resemble more nearly their southern neighbors, particularly the 
Sioux. They are tall and slender, with high but receding fore- 
heads, wide cheek-bones, and prominent brows, beneath which 
the large eyes gleam with an ophidian lustre. The heavy up- 
per eyelid, a tittle oblique, lends often to the glance something 
peculiarly suspicious and distrustful. The straight shining blnck 
hair descends in heavy locks over the eyes and shoulders. The 
color varies, but though clear, is never so white as that of 
Europeans, having always a tinge of brown. 

In character the Tinneh people unite, in our author's opinion, 
the usual delects of savages with more good qualities than are 
ordinarily combined with these defects. Their hard lile makes 
them seilish, proud, severe towards women and old and weak 
people— though blindly indulgent to their children — and also 
cowardly, lazy and deceitiul. But he adds, "how many other 
vices commonly ascribed to savages are unknown to them.'"' 
They are humane and gentle to their equals, — are sober and 
averse to strong liquor; they are not vindictive; theft, rage and 
violence are unknown among them. They are eager lor instruc- 
tion, and inquire about everything, like children. They do not 
lack sagacity and penetration; but he adds the remark which 
will be lound significant — "their intelligence is evidently in the 
swaddling clothes of infancy; iheir faculties are, so to speak, 
benumbed or shackled by a bar, which is nothing else than that 
forced and abnormal condition which we style barbarism." 

The language spoken by these people, as it is fully analyzed 
and minutely set forth by ihe author, is one of the most remark- 
able emanations of the human intellect. It possesses all the 
qualities and constituenrs which persons not familiar with the 
discoveries of modern philology are wont to regard as peculiar 
to highly cuhivated idioms — capacity tor varied expression, 
wealth of inflections, aptitude for word-formation, Ihe substan- 
tive verb in different forms, and many auxiliary verbs. To give 
even an outline of this extraordinary language would take us 
beyond the reasonable limit ol such an essay as the present. A 
few examples, selected as fair specimens, must suffice.* 

The primiirv roots of the Tinneh language, as ol the S.ms- 
crit, are all monosyllabic, and usually have a signification ol a 
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genefsi or abstract character; thus, thay, sand, really signilies 
"the minute, aecomposed object"; shion sigailies age, tnaiurily; 
Uktm^ boDC, is understood propeny to mean "the long hollow 
ob^t." From these are made secondary roots by prefixing or 
adaiDK a p«rticularizing vowel— Mayi', minute, broken up; edj'ion, 
ancient ; tttkan, bone. There are other derived roots or 
**theines*' formed by prefixing to the simple roots various part- 
ical^ a» Je, Jit, tUy k^v, in, sometimes with n slight euphonic 
t.-fa.<ingt; in the root. Thus. Irom thay ^ihe minute, sand-like ob- 
ject), we hu^-e liedkay [yhv dh pronounced like th in M«), mean- 
uijj salt tthnt which resembles sand); from shion we have nd~ 
ikiat»y grown up (that which has come to maturity); Irom ithen 
ytK httve litrtt^tHy hard (t. c, bone-like), and with two particles, 
IN Aud itav. prctixed and combined, replacing the initial oonso- 
ndni» ol the roots, iaixTtie, hoilow and long (like a bone). 

One ot the num notdble of these derived forms is the word 
lor MWN. .."Wor M (which, as a monosyllable, usually has the 
CVWi»M>«nt duplicated, — MMior nwc, — to express an emphatic pro- 
itutK'Mtion IS the Tinneh root-word lor "earth." The particle 
jt lotbvrwise in various dialects pronounced di, ie. ii, la, the, 
ettf.V, which convevs the meaning of "that which is of," or "that 
which perlttins to," is prefixed to this monosyllable to form the 
iWiiVMlive term lor man {titt»<; dim-, etc.) already referred to. 
Mun i» pt*-cmioently the being that pertains to the earth. The 
Wl>ril curreS|>onds, not with the Latin vir, but with Aottto, and 
^ ilM plural ftcccpuition means "people." It is used, like the 
(ii'rttMil «•*" ""'i the French on |_a contraction of homme), as an 
ilidetiuitcpersoniil pronoun in phrases corresponding to lhe"maM 
fMfi" «t«l "''*' ''''" *>' 'hose languages. \_Dinc aseVni, on me I'a 
^; iit't*' i^'/'t "** itittt). It even becomes, on occasions, an in- 
^tvrtitttv «i"licl(.' (but generally in an abbreviated form), when 
rvtvliinil '** human beings or to parts of the human bodj', as 
with H*i, fttllu'r, tiettei'ii, a father (lit., some one's father); inla, 
tMwI. >km>*h, A hiiiitl (i- e-.some one's hand). The working ol 
tJw v^wtthiiictt powers of deduction, abstraction, and generaliza- 
\VM h«» fttiTly been exhibited in any language more strikingly 
th»« i« <*»• formation and use ol this word. 

ll Wi hovvevfr, as might be expected, in the Tinneh verb that 
th» ^■*J>iil»'l>''*''' "f *'"^ language in the way ot expression are 
Hwal Uillv shown, In many other American languages, as is 
ult Wi»t>««<<> ''"' ^■•■'■'' possesses an immense variety of minutely 
*'!!» s»»i\s u'"'"''. aim li, when these languages were first studied, 
^^^ .,, .J ,,.,1, |,\vi'iuli-i- and admiration. Later on, when the 
*^^ ' ' I ,,1,1 ■'hinuii" view of anthropology overpowered 

,,,„,' I- .1- II' I III I mil (orUPrn]iiii},ci>iisniiiinii>Hr. in fiaillib."' 

niLM'ii.iii iiii'ir ciirtprri^iit ibsftiKri uLD fruf (VrenMicHL, 

; ,, ., ,., inLi:.»i<' III'- Dawllied n.-Hinietlmcs wrah.u In ih*.' 

,,,,,„„,.i III.,, mil' ii!( ID f<n0rr,' nDd ihPHimilrapbeC) BlBiM, 

c.„ . - ^'i'. Mini •1.111 V"»i-lh ID Hlva Uietii mi m-piralenrBiilturBlti.ainl,'. 
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lor a time its philological and intellectual aspect, a period of 
depreciation set in. Even the always candid and iisually careful 
Darwin was SO far influenced by the arguments ol his ill-informed 
lollowers that he allowed himself to speak slightingly of "the ex- 
tremely complex and regular construction of many barbarous 
languages, "as a sign of immaturity and imperfection. If extreme 
complexity in language is a mark of low organization, the Greek 
of Plato and ihc Arabic of Avicenna must lake a very humble 
rank. On the other hand, if irregularity of grammar gives a 
claim to admiration, then the most complex ot American lan- 
guages, the Iroquois, Algonkin, and Tinneh, may fairly rank 
beside those exceedingly irregular tongues, the Homeric Greek 
and the Vedaic Sanscrit — both of which, it might be added, 
should, in reterence to the condition ot the people who spoke 
them, be classed as "barbarous languages,"— so little did Darwin, 
or rather his authorities, with all their classical attainments, 
know of the first principles of modern philological science. To 
find a perfectly regular language we must look, not to barbarous 
tribes or civilized nations, but to the inventors oi Volapiik and 
other artificial creations of the art. It will not be necessary to 
dwell on the points in which the forms of the Tinneh verb resem- 
ble more especially those common to it with others of the highly 
organized American languages — the numerous conjugations, the 
pronominal transitions Irom subject to object, and the like. But 
certain special facts must be noticed which will show its claim to 
be ranked in the intellectual scale on the same level with the 
most notable linguistic lamlHes of theold world. It possesses and 
constantly employs the substantive verb in various forms. The 
root ol the principal lorm is It, of whirh the present tense, with 
the personal pronoun prefixed, is as follows: 

SiHotrtAa. Dual. Plural 

fill, ] Hm. idli, we two are. yaidti, we are. 

nrnli, thou art. ali, ye two are. yaul'i, veare. 

enit, he is. kaili, they two are. li'eyonli, they are. 

Examples^rft'Wi- natli, ihou art a man {homo cs); uya enli, he 
is ashamed; nezun esli, I am good. 

Exactly as in the Aryan languages, this substantive verb 
betomes an auxiliary verb in forming secondary tenses of other 
verbs With certain particles, iva, -wo, etc., prefixed to the root 
It, it helps to make the future or conditional form, thus resemb- 
ling, as M. Petitot remarks, the English shall, will, should, and 
would. Thus, daedi, they say, has in the future or "eventual" 
lense. daediwalli, they will or would say. 

Another very common auxiliary verb has for its root /g, con- 
sidered by M. Petitot to be the same as the word hand, which 
ts /o or le in difli;rent dialects. He compares its use as an aux- 
iliary and in other respects to that ot the English do. It may 
be well to give a part of its conjugation, to show the error of 
the common notion, — which was long since exposed by Dupon- 
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ccau, but constantly crops up, — that American languages have 
nol proper inflections, but only agglutinative lorius: 



aiSi, I do. 



odailjid, 



vdid. 



adaili/if, we do. cuCa, I d 

aiipe, tuou ODHt. adaut'i', ye dn. anoita, thou nidEi. aaaiua, ye uia. 

onL', he doea. adanir'.i.bey do. an/a, he did, adanla, tbey did. 

The diflerence between ariH; he does, and iiti/a, he did, is as 
clearly inflective as that which exists in Lniin between ^f.ctf and 
fecit. Many still more striking examples could be given; but 
for any who have studied these languages they will be needless. 
We may turn to certain classes of verbs which vary in their 
terminations and lorms of conjugation according to the nature 
of the actions or ideas which they express, such as "verbs of 
motion," "instrumental verbs," "verbs ol mental action," and 
the like. That there should exist in a language of wandering 
savages a distinct class of verbs with peculiar terminations en- 
tirely devoted lo expressing the operations ot the mind will 
seem to many persons surprising. The surprise, however, will 
proceed wholly Irom that prejudice ol race which refuses to 
regard the people of other and especially of less cultured races 
than our qwn as endowed with natural capacities equal, and 
possibly superior, to those which governt^d our forelalhcrs in 
the tormalion ol our speech. 

The "verbs ol mental actions" comprise all verbs expressive 
ol operations of the intellect and feelings, including thought, 
mental suffering, passion, will, and the like. They are classed 
in no fewer than eight conjugations, distinguished by their ter- 
minations, each conjugation having its own special form in the 
present, past and future tenses. Thus ye ness/tcn, I think, ol the 
second conjugation, has in the preterite yenidAi, I thought, and 
m the future (or "eventual") yenusshi, I shall or may think. 
JVaossAitr, I commit, has for preterite naoithiUhar, and for its | 
luture nawusslfiir. It should be observed (as the last example 
may indicate) that the expression "mental actions" includes in 
this language a much wider scope than might at first thought be 
suspected. To this class belong not merelv verbs meaning to pity, 
to trust, to hate, to aspire, and the hke, but the verbs to punish, 
to forbid, to be tree, to be hungry, (i. e., to desire food), to kill, i 
(indicating an action of the will), and even to die. which is ap- | 
pareoily regarded as the cessation of mental power, j 

Any neuter or intransitive verb may be made transitive or t 
receive a causative signification bv inserting the sound of /, de- ' 
rived from U, to do. Thus ycHuiken signifies he thinks, while 
"he thinks him good" would be ttf;nt>t yc ytmidken, lit. "good 
him he deems. So ttatmlsar, we weep; da-ne-HHTtsar, we' 
cause thee to weep, where ila is we, ne is thee, and the inserted j 
/ (which is aspirated lor emphasis) puts the verb in the causa- 
tive form. 

Dnlnc of tbto tnittt r«Bd "^ 
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ANCIENT ETRURIA. 
Bv Thomas Wilson. 

Etruria is almost pre-historic. It lies in that vista of the 
past which is almost entirely beyond the pale of history. The 
lew dim and cloudy patches of tradition which have come to us 
through the classic historian are hardly worthy the name of 
history. Tested by the archsologic discoveries of modern times. 
they are growing less certain and less trustworthy; and yet they 
were of great benefit. By them ihe archaeologist came to krow 
of the existence of the Etruscan people ; he was enabled to search 
for the archEEologic evidence, and when found to recognize it as 
Etruscan. In this way Etruria had a great advantage over other 
pre-historic countries, (or without this knowledge, slight though 
it may have been, the discovery of Etruria and its people might 
have been postponed along with other pre-historic peoples until 
the present century. 

Etruria occupied that part of ancient Italy which lies in the 
form of .a crescent, bordering on the Mediterranean sea, west of 
the Tiber and Appenines, with the southern horn at Rome and 
the northern in the neighborhood of Spezzia Florence, Arezzo, 
Gobbio and Todi, with the Apennines, indicate generally the 
eastern boundary. There may have been outlying colonies on 
the north and on the south, but this was Etruria proper. North, 
Etruria Circumpadana; south, Etruria Campaniana. The sub- 
divisions of this territory are unknown, but there were twelve 
capital cities. These cities are believed to have been the follow- 
ing, beginning as to locality, on the south: Veii, eleven miles 
north of Rome, Caere (or Cervetri, the modern name), Tarquinii 
(Corneto), Fallerii, Vetulonia. Volsinii, Rusellae, Clusium (or 
Chiusi), Perusia (or Perugia), Cortona, Arretium (or Arezzo), and 
Volte rrae. 

There were many other cities. These were only the capitals. 
In some cases the occupation of the site has continued into 
modern times, Cervetri, Orvieto, Chiusi, Perugia, Cortona. 
Arezzo are modern cities upon ancient sites. Some, indeed 
many of them, retain traces of Etruscan architectuie and occu- 
pation. But other of these cities have been deserted so long ago 
that the memory o( man runneth not to the contrary. Veii, 
Tarquinii. Vuici, Vetulonia, Volsinii. Rusellae, Volterrae are 
some of them. There is nothing to indicate to the common eye 
that these spots were once great cities. Here and there a bit 
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of pottery, a worked stone, or some such article, or perhaps an 
irregular mound, or ditch, is all that remains to tell the tale, 
and it — the tale — has remained untold and unknown how many 
centuries, one cannot even guess, but far back into the Roman 
Republic, and possibly into the time of the Roman kings. 

GOVERNMENT. 

There does not seem to have been any one city capital of the 
province or country, nor does there seem to have been any cen- 
tra! government. Each city (and we may suppose, with it the 
surrounding country) seems to have had a government of its 
own, but its form, its power, or its duties are almost unknown 
beyond the (act that it had a governor, or head man, who was 
called Lucumo or Lucumone. Each city could, apparently, 
make war or peace without the intervention or consent of the 
others, yet they could, and did, combine for both. In this re- 
spect they seem to have been somewhat in the form of a federal 
republic — each city being sovereign for some purposes, and com- 
bining all the cities for other purposes. 

The Lucomones appear to have been the head of the church, 
as well as of the state, and to have combined the functions of 
high priest with those of governor. How the Lucumones were 
selected is not known. They may hive been wise men, augurs, 
prophets, and so had some divine commission, real or pretended. 
There was no monarchy and no king, so far as we know. 



The Etruscans had a rehgion, of course. It was on the same 
general plan as that of the Greeks and Romans — with gods of 
different attributes and for different purposes. They seem to 
have had, as it were, private gods — the Lares and Penates — for 
each household; the figures, made of bronze and terra cotta, arc 
still found in the tombs. There seems to have been less indi- 
viduality, less opportunity for independent action or belief, than 
among the Greeks and Romans. There was more mysticism. 
Their gods seem to have been more exclusive. Their great 
gods could only be consulted by the authorized priestly authority 
at the appointed times and after the requisite ceremonies. Their 
decisions, as made through the priests, were more absolute. In 
this way they more resembled the Druids. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The Etruscans had a language and must have had a litera- 
ture. Roman historians mention indefinitely the fact that there 
were Etruscan writers of history, tragedy, song, hymns, etc., etc., 
etc. These have all perished and the world has no means of 
their recovery. The inscriptions, sometimes painted, sometimes 
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engraved on their tombs, can be, and have been, studied at 
leisure. Although the Etruscan alphabet is well known and the 
Etruscan words are easily rendered into living languages, yet 
their meaning when thus rendered is unknown. Ail the learn- 
ing and labor bestowed on them has. in this regard, been with- 
out result beyond the defining our want of knowledge. These 
inscriptions have been discovered until they number thousands. 
The cardinal numbers, from one to six. the names of which 
were given on the sides of a cube of dice; but their order — which 
is one and which is six — is unknown. The numerals, known to 
us as Roman, were really Etruscan. The writing, both of 
figures and letters, was usually from right to left, though in- 
stances have been found to the contrary. 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE, 

The Etruscans were skilled in both. Their principal arts 
were painting, sculpture, principally in relief, engraving always 
intaglio on the Scarabei and by incised lines on their bronze, 
the working of precious metals, and the making and decoration of 
pottery. These arts are principally known to us by the preser- 
vation ot objects in the tombs. 

The art of Etruria, like its civilization, had many epochs. 
Some of these epochs show great similarity with Grecian art, 
others with Egyptian art. The relations of these, especially the 
latter, is unknown. 

The sculpture, the engraving, and the working of precious 
stones and metals were unique. They seem to bear no relation 
with that of any other people, if we may except the form of the 
scarab with that of Egypt, 

Gold-working was carried to a high degree of excellence 
by the Etruscans. Their ancient style has been revived and 
become fashionable in the modern world. Its peculiarity con- 
sisted of the decoration of what would otherwise be a plain sur- 
face, by minute balls, almost specks, of gold thickly dotted over 
it.' The only place where similar jewelry of the pre-historic 
times has ever been found was in the Crimea, and to the north- 
cast of the Black sea. 

The ceramic art of Etruria was carried to a high degree of 
perfection. The size and number of its examples, their elaborate 
and difficult convolutions, the purity and elegance of form, the 
firmness and delicacy of handling and design in the decorations, 
together with the fragility and fineness of the substance, show 
that the Etruscians ranked high as artists in clay and terra cotta, 
I reserve discussion of sculpture and painting until I speak ot 
the tombs and the vases, which combine the greater portion of 
these two Etruscan arts. 
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Of architecture but tew examples remain. A few years ag) 
it could have been said that there were no remains of any Etrus- 
can temple, palace, church, or house; not one was to be seen, 
even in its ruins, nor has any one ever been aeen so as to be 
described by a person worthy of credence. . This was true until 
the summer of 1887, when the ruins of a temple were discovt^red 
at Falerii. 

Walls, possibly some gates, and the tombs with their con*-' 
tents, are all that remain of jthe architecture, in fact, of the civil- 
ization of these ancient peoples. All else seems to have becft, 
swept away by, or during the Roman conquest^ and to have'; 
perished before the advent of the reliable Roman historian. The 
walls around some of the Etruscan cities, Cortona, Perugia, 
Fiesole, Volterrae, with two or three ^ates, the upper parts re- 
constructed (for example, those at Perugia, by the Emperor 
Augustus), the tombs, especially at Corneto, Orvielo and Chiusi, 
the arch of the tomb of the Gran' Duca. the arches over the aque- 
ducts or sewer at Cloaca Marta near Corneto, and the Cloaca 
Maxima at Rome, the walls and arches of Roma Quadrata. and 
those on the Aventine Hill (for these are believed to have been 
the work of Etruscans); the.se are about all that are left to us. 

These arches were, without doubt, the work of the Etruscans. 
That they were the inventors of the arch is shown in several 
ways. It is conceded even by the Roman historian that the 
arches in the walls around Roma Quadrata were the earliest 
work belonging to Roman civilization, and that they were built 
by Etruscan workmen. 

The walls which have just been mentioned bear their own 
evidence of being Etruscan, and the arches in them show the 
various stages of progress until they arrived at the perfect arch 
shown in the earliest Roman work 

The arch of Cloaca Marta and Cloaca Maxima are evidences 
of the excellence of Etruscan architecture and the skill of 
Etruscan workmen. But the finest example which I saw. and 
the one which filled me with admiration, was the arch ol the 
Tomba di Gran'Duca near Chiusi. It was a round, barrel arch, 
twelve and one-half feet long, nine feet and nine inches wide 
(the span of the arch), with blocks of stone from two to four 
leet long and twelve to eighteen inches thick, laid without cement, 
yet perfect in all its parts; water-tight, without a slip or break in 
any joint, and yet rivaling in its antiquity the foundations of 
Rome. 

THE TOMBS. 

The tombs of Etruria are of several kinds, and with many 
differences between . them. These differences are believed to 
indicate different epochs of civilization, and by the methods of 
study, comparison, locality, position, and sometimes super-posK; 
tion, together with the identities or similarities of objects foui 
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therein — means all known to archaeologists — they have been en- 
abled to decide upon some chronologic order to those tombs. 

The earliest belonged to the bronze age and are not at all 
Etruscan, although found in Etruria. They are distinguished 
as a place of sepulchure by the presence of incinerated bones 
placed in what is called "hut urns," accompanied by the cutting 
implements peculiar to the bronze age. These urns were made 
of clay, baked black, in the form of a hut, round, though occa- 
sionally oval, from one to two feet in diameter, with a conical 
roof nearly the same height, They had a large door, or opening 
in the side, by means of which the ashes were placed within. I 
have prepared a representation of a series of the Etruscan tombs 
which are now on exhibition at the National Museum. The 
first and earliest is called Tomba a Pozso, or well-tomb — so named 
for being in the form of a well. Number one of the series is a 
perpendicular section representing the one-half of such a tomb. 
A circular hole was dug, say three feet in diameter and four or 
five feet in depth. The bottom was paved with pebbles, and 
around the sides a certain height, leaving a hole in the center, 
in which was placed the pot or urn containing the incinerated 
bones. The hole, with the urn inside, was covered with a large, 
flat stone; more pebbles were laid on its top, first regularly, then 
irregularly, and then filled up with earth. Whether there was 
any monument erected or mark placed over such a tomb is not 
known, but no indications thereof have been found. These 
tombs or graves are found in the greatest number in the neigh- 
borhood of Chiusi. They are scattered indiscriminately over 
the face of the country, but principally upon the hills where they 
appear to have been preserved by the forest growth. Compara- 
tively few have been found in the lower or level lands, but this 
may possibly be accounted for by the centuries of cultivation. 

Apparently the next in chronological order are the Tombe a 
Fosse, or ditch tombs. These are made after the manner of the 
usual grave of the present day. The burial was by inhuma- 
tion and not by incineration. A smaller ditch was made at the 
bottom of the grave, leaving a ledge along each side; the body 
was placed in this smaller ditch in a recumbent position, with 
the intended offerings or objects ; and the fosse or ditch was 
covered with stone slabs, fitting closely, and supported on the 
ledge on each side. 'In opening these tombs the ."itones are 
broken with sledge hammers by the workmen and piled up at 
either end of the grave. The original of the copy now in the 
National Museum was opened in the presence of myself, Mrs, 
Wilson and Violet, at Corneto. in March, i8S6, 

Succeeding these are the Tombe a Camera, or chambered 
tomb. These were made in the form of a chamber or room, with 
a horizontal entrance through the door on the same level as the 
bottom of the tomb. The example shown in the National Museum 
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comes from Orvieto and was tomb No, 98 in the excavation 
made by Signor Ricardo Mancini during the year 1886. We 
assisted at the excavation, spending a week at work in the cem- 
etery. Much of tlie pottery nowdisplayed in fragments tn the 
two cases in the National Museum came from this tomb. I 
found here the Etruscan scarab I now wear. I had it mounted. 
There appeared to be a street of tombs, with doors and entrances 
therefrom, as shown. Some of the doors are but huge slabs of 
stone, which have to be moved bodily in order to obtain entrance, 
while others are, as here shown, hung on pivots and can be 
opened and closed. Such is the door at the Tomba di Gran 'Duca 
at Chiusi. A pair of such doors — originals — are to be seen in 
the Museo Fiana at Orvieto and another at the Etruscan Museum 
in Florence. In these tombs a bench was left on either side, and 
sometimes across the end, for the reception of the body, which 
was placcJ thereon in a recumbent position. Occasionally a 
burial by incineration was made in these tombs, the urn contain- 
ing the burnt bones being placed on the floor at the extreme end. 
The furniture of this tomb at the museum is original and genu- 
ine. It was a virgin tomb, having never been violated. This is 
exceedingly rare, most of the Etruscan tombs having been 
opened in ancient times, many of them more than once. It is 
the belief of archaeologists that they have been opened first to 
despoil [hem of their precious metals, then for the objects of 
bronze and pottery, and, lastly, possibly for the sake of the cut 
stone of which the tombs were constructed. Some were visited 
only once or twice, but it is rare to find them virgin, as was this. 

Next in order, possibly only a variation of the last division, 
are the painted tombs. These are chambered tombs, sometimes 
of many chambers. They are approached by a stairway cut in 
the solid rock or clay, descending from twenty to forty steps 
from the surface to the door of entrance. There is frequently a 
vestibule; sometimes but one large chamber, and in some cases 
with lateral chambers. These are literally houses for the dead, 
excavated out of the solid tufa rock, and being ten to twenty 
feet beneath the surface. Occasionally they have been excavated 
out of the hillside, with an entrance on the level, instead of de- 
scending. The bodies were placed in sarcophagi and ranged 
around the chamber on the benches of solid rock. The tomb of 
the Tarquinii at Cervetri is thirty-five feet square, with two sup- 
porting pillars, with benches in double tiers, rock hewn, and 
niches above them, sufficient in all to contain fifty corpses, while 
on the walls above are scratched or painted the epitaphs of the 
dead, in which the name of Tarquin appears no less than thirty- 
five times, or over thirty-five bodies. On these walls, in this 
style of tomb, arc found the paintings which give to them the 
name of painted tombs. 

The painted tombs are exclusively Etruscan. They have been 
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discovered in many localities, but the greatest number are at 
Cornelo. These have been excavated and put in order. They 
have a guardian and are under lock and key, and are usually the 
property of ihc government. 

Let me describe the necropolis of Tarquinii, and with it some 
of the painted tombs: Tarquinii was the ancient city, Corneto is 
the modern. The former was situated, as was usual for Etruscan 
citics.onatongueorpoint of land of the high plateau at the original 
level formed by the tufa rock, when it was deposited during the 
outburst from the neighboring, but now extinct, volcanoes. This 
tula has been eroded by the streams which, lorming their little 
valleys, left the original plateau with points or tongues'of land, 
surrounded on two or three sides by precipices from fifty to one 
hundred feetormorein height. On ihesepoints.overlookingthesc 
precipices, nearly all Etruscan cities in the south were built. They 
were chosen evidently as places of great natural strength. The 
stream which cut the ravine and formed the valley left a corres- 
ponding plateau upon its opposite side, and this plateau was the 
cemetery. Such was the position of most of the Etruscan cities 
and cemeteries. 

Stand with me on the battlements of the old castle at Corneto, 
itself a ruin of no mean antiquity. We face westward. At the 
foot of the precipice below us flows the little river Marta on its 
southward course to join the sea. To our left, between us and 
the blue Mediterranean, lie the marshes, or plains, so full of 
deadly miasma that no one dares dwell there during the summer. 
On our right is the little ravine, or valley, that separates our 
precipice from its fellow of the same height opposite. On that 
plateau stood the once proud and populous city of Tarquinii, 
one of the capitals of Etruria. On our plateau stands the com- 
paratively modern town of Corneto, while stretching off behind 
us on the same ridge was the necropolis. 

On one of these plateaux was the city of the living; on the 
other the city of the dead, and this was m those far-away ages 
long before the history of man began. Then one of these 
plateaux was life, activity, intelligence, science, art, and history; 
and the other was silence, desolation, death and the grave. In 
this age, these conditions have been reversed. The plateau of 
the city now represents the silence and desolation of death; 
while nearly all we know of the lite, intelligence, art or history 
of the city, or its people, is that gathered from the tombs on the 
other plateau. 

The city of Corneto appropriates annually two thousand 
franca, and the explorations are carried on systematically, year 
after year, by a corps of experienced workmen; the results 
being carefully and regularly noted, and the products reported 
and placed in the museums, the whole being done under govern- 
mental supervision. These workmen are digging here, every- 
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where, in every direction and at every place. The number of 
tombs discovered may be counted by the hundreds, but those 
painted and preserved numbered, at my last knowledge, twenty- 
five. This evidently had been a necropolis for a long period, 
during different ages or epochs, for the tombs discovered have 
been of different t>-pes, and at different depths, and the articles 
found of many different kinds, so many as lo preclude the 
possibility of their belonging all to one age. Tombs or 
funeral deposits may be found within one and a hall or two 
feet from the surface, others at a depth ol several yards. Some 
arc small, others are large; some with smaller stones, others 
with larger; some better made, others worse; some with steps 
leading down, some without, etc., etc. There is a large circular 
monument near the center of the cemetery, scarcely buried under 
the surface, I could not understand what purpose it had served 
except that it had a sepulchral chamber with steps leading down. 



PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 
By Theodore F. Wrjght. 
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Exploration in Egypt is very easy. The sand may be moved 
as readily as light snow. The climate permits labor all the year 
round, and in iact never obstructs the work for a single day. 
The people are ready lo work, reasonably truatworlhy, and not 
disposed to be lawless. All these lavorable conditions would 
not avail if the government were hostile, but on the contrary it 
is in lavor oi excavation, gives its full authority to promote the 
undertaking, provides the best possible quarters for a museum, 
and permits a generous disposal of objects to distant cities in 
which they can do the most good in an educational way. More- 
over, excavation is rarely unsuccessful in bringing to light within 
a brief time objects of great value, which fully justify the outlay 
and give constant stimulus to the work. 

In Assyria, on the other hand, there are so many difficulties 
to contend with that no one expects thorough work to be done 
in the valley ot the Euphrates till, in some way, conditions shall 
have been changed. 

In Palestme we have an intermediate situation in everv sense. 
The (•overnmenl is hostile to excavation, and reluctantly grants 
Irom lime to time a firman or permit for a specified time and place. 
The climate makes work in winter and in summer utterly im- 
possible, and narrows the explorer's opportunity to a lew weeks 
in the spring and autumn. The people are of so mixed a char- 
acter thai, if some are found wil'ing to work, others annoy and 
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obstruct, stealinsf everything they can lay hands on, and never 
to be fully trusted. The material to be moved is very different 
indeed from Egyptian sand. The explorer is deprived at once 
of everything which he finds, and sees it carried away to Con- 
stantinople, where it can do very little good. And the danger 
to the explorer's health is so great that he is almost sure to be 
ill when strength is most wanted. 

In view of these difficulties the question may be asked. Why 
persevere? Why not wait till conditions become more favora- 
ble? The answer is obvious. Not only will there be no im- 
provement in several respects which depend upon physical 
causes, but the work demands to be done on account of the 
danger that precious objects may be destroyed. The appear- 
ance of the Moabite stone is a pathetic appeal to make no delay 
in recovering such objects lest they be utterly destroyed, as that 
came near to be. The cutting out of the Siloam inscription 
shows that nothing is safe that has a money value. Moreover, 
the very demand of the age for the treasures of the past will 
not submit that Palestine be neglected, but insists first of all that 
it be made the field of archaeological research. Therefore we 
have the noble amount of work which, since our own Robinson, 
has been done in spite ot all dangers and difficulties, till we have 
perfect maps and hundreds of identifications, and till the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund has received general recognition and an 
encouraging degree of support. But what it has done is as 
nothing compared with what remains to be done in the way 
of excavation. The inscribed tablet found in May last at Lac- 
hish has aroused an eager hope that others will be found 
mih less difficulty. Mr. Bliss, the explorer, who has every 

Qualification needed for his work, has so far recovered from his 
Iness of last summer that he resumed work in the fall, and the 
Quarterly Statements are enriched by his graphic accounts. 

It may be truly said that at Lachish, the exploration has gone 
down from the present life of Palestine to that which belonged 
to the days of Abraham, if not earlier, and that, if the work be 
supported, this will be done in other places till we shall know 
about Melchezidek and his religion, about the founders of Sodom 
and the builders of Hebron. 
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"MAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD." 



By William H. Holmes. 

"Man and the Glacial Period," by G, Frederick Wright, Vol. 
XLIX of "The International Scientific Series," just issued by 
D. Appleton & Co., is a work that aspires to speak to a popular 
audience upon two important branches of science — the geology 
of the ice age and the history of the human race during that 
period. Portions of this work are devoted to the discussion of 
early man in America, and to these portions I propose briefly 
to call attention. Man, the leading subject in the title of the 
work, does not appear upon its pages until well on toward the 
close, and some fifteen or twenty pages only are given to the 
American division of the subject. Three or four times that 
number are devoted to early man in Europe. The statement 
of the American evidence is conveniently brief and may be 
summarizeti in a lew words. Relics of art were first discovered 
in the gravels at Trenton, New Jersey, in 1875, ^"^ '" ^888 
sixty specimens ot rudely flaked stones had been taken Irom re- 
corded depths, and were therefore available in evidence. It is 
staled that l>elow the superficial soil, which is about one foot in 
depth, the modern Indian flint implements entirely disappear and 
implements of paleolithic type only are found. In 1S84 our author 
prophesied that similar evidence of glacial occupation would be 
found in Ohio, where the conditions are closely analogous, and 
subsequently a flint "implement" ol paleolithic type was recov- 
ered Irom a depth of eight feet in glacial formations in Madi- 
sonvilie, and later a second "implement" was found at a depth 
of thirty feet in coarse gravels at Loveland. In 1S86 a similar 
object was obtained from a depth of eight feet in gravels at 
Mcdora, Indiana. Another specimen considered to be of the 
Abbeville type was obtained from a depth of sixteen feet in 
glacial deposits in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, and finally num- 
erous pieces of flaked quartz were found in gravels at Little 
Falls, Minnesota. Up to ihe present time, according to our 
author, the above are all the instances in which relics ol art are 
directly and indubitably connected with deposits of this period 
east of the Rocky mountains. On a subsequent page mention 
is made of one other "implement," but it is conceded that there 
are many chances ol error with respect to it. 

Thus it is seen that the establishment of two facts of the 
greatest possible importance in human history — the glacial age 
of man in Eastern America and the existence here of a paleo- 
lithic culture— are allowed to be dependent upon this evidence, 
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and no qus-siinna are asked as to ils cnmpelency, and no doubts 
arc expressed as to the advisability ol publishing the conclusions 
as final. Next to the finds at Trenton, ihe Minnesota evidence 
has generally been regarded as the most important, but recent 
explorations make it necessary to throw this out entirely; this 
being omiiled it is seen that sixty-tour specimens of roughly 
flaked stones collected in four localities, largely at unsafe depths, 
and by lour persons none of whom claim to be skilled in the 
observation of gravel phenomena, constitute, if our author is 
right, the entire array of evidence. Although attention is thus 
called to the small number of specimens brought forward, I 
would say that this is not necessarily a vital failing, and it is not 
the chief (ailing of the evidence ; it is not the quantity so much 
as the quality Itiat calls (or attention. As bearing upon the 
latter point there are three things to be considered: first, that 
the evidence of the finding ol these objects in place in undis- 
turbed gravels is not satisfactory. With respect to the sixty 
specimens found upwards of a foot in depth at Trenton, it may 
be said that the toot limit is not a sale one, either lor a city or a 
country site. The uprooting of forest trees inlermingte.s the 
contents of the soil to the depth of three or four feet and the 
various excavations conducted upon a town site in 200 years of 
occupation makes "recorded" depths to twice or thrice that 
depth of most uncertain value. Lroams and gravels reset after 
being disiurlied so that the disturbance is in cases impossible of 
detection. The main difficulty of the unskilled observer is to 
distinguish between objects included in the ancient gravel when 
il was formed, and those embedded recently by descending from 
the surface into excavations. The expert student of gravels is 
often exceedingly puzzled in the observation of these phenomena 
and each year is teaching him greater caution. Neither ol the 
four collectors referred to are geologists, and as they could not 
have appreciated the need of extreme care, the chances are very 
great that mistakes have been made, and science, which accepts 
important conclusions only on unimpeachable evidence, is lullv 
justified in querying each and all of these finds and in asking 
for additional observation of the highest class. 

In the second place these objects are referred to as im-ph- 
ments, as if no question as to their exact nature had ever been 
raised. It is upon the assumption that they are bona fide im- 
plements, that the theory of a culture otherwise unobserved in 
America is set up and elaborated. Implements are objects 
adapted to a use, and the evidence of their status as implements 
ia specialization of shape or indications of modification by use, 
neither of which features is observed in any single one ol the 
sixty-four specimens upon which so much has been predicated 
ot peoples and culture and age. That they resemble certain 
types of European paleolithic implements is sufficient for our 
author, who overlooks the important fact that they bear a murli 
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closer resemblance lo the thousands ot rude failures found upon 
Indian work shops in all parts of this country. 

Thirdly, could science be brought lo accept as fully satisfac- 
tory the evidence of unprofessional observers that these objects 
were found in place in the gravels, thus recognizing the pres- 
ence of man in glacial times, it still cannot concede the estab- 
lishment of a theoretic culture in the eastern United States un- 
til some completed implement, some finality of art is recovered 
to serve as an index of culture grade. The only specimen of 
the sixty-four referred to having decided indications of being a 
finished implement, and the only one suggestively resembling 
a European type, is the one from Tuscarawas county, Ohio, 
and that can be duplicated from the refuse deposits of 
any of the great Indian quarry-shops of this country. If analog}'^ 
of form is to be used at all in this discussion these objects must 
be classified with American rejects left by modern neolithic im- 
plement-makers upon shop sites, and not with foreign imple- 
ments. 

Four of these rude specimens, said by inexpert observers to 
have been found in place in glacial gravels, are considered suflB- 
cient to establish the existence of the glacial man of palaeolithic 
culture throughout the vast valleys west of the Alleghanies, 
and sixty still less specialized specimens of like pedigree, satisfy 
the supporters of the glacial palaeolithic idea east ot the moun- 
tains. This is indeed a most meager and unstable foundation 
for the imposing superstructure reared upon it. 

The evidence relating to glacial man on the Pacific coast is 
equally voluminous, but with few exceptions is less conclusive, 
and the grade of culture indicated by the finds is not paleo- 
lithic, but of a high neolithic type closely resembling, and per- 
haps superior to, that of the historic peoples. 

A most serious feature of this popular presentation of mea- 
gerly supported conclusions as if they were fully accepted by 
the scientific world, is their adoption by such writers as Fiske, 
and their incorporation into standard historic works. 

Seeing that our author has not himself made a single original 
observation bearing directly upon the subject he would, in re- 
writing this work for the next edition, be warranted in omitting 
all that he has said with reference to man, and especially to 
paleolithic man in America. This would give the slowly ac- 
cumulating evidence a few years to overtake the already well 
developed theory, and would serve as a partial corrective to the 
large installments of unsafe matter already furnished by incon- 
siderate book makers to a credulous people. 
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Bv Henry W. Havnes. 

The recent repeated attacks upon Professor G. Frederick 
Wright for presenting a summary statement of the evidence ot 
the existence of paleolithic man in this continent, in his lately 
published work, Man and the Glacial Period, seem to call lor 
some notice on the part of those who maintain the truth of his 
hypothesis. But first it is proper to enter a protest against the 
general tone of the criticism referred to. It is characterized by 
such an arrogant assumption of superior and infallible knowledge 
as to fully justify the retort in kind; while running through it is 
a strain ol "mutual admiration" on the part of the critics, and of 
manifest prejudice against the inter-criticised, sufficient to war- 
rant the suspicion that it has been prompted mainly by personal 
jealousy. 

Whether the glacial period was a unit, or whether it ought 
rather to be divided into several successive stages, makes no 
difference with regard to the reality of the existence of man upon 
this continent at that early lime. It is not necessary to deter- 
mine whether man was pre-glacial. inter-glacia!, or post-glacial, 
provided it appears that he was actually living here as the con- 
I temporary of certain animals, now either e.vlinct or migrated to 
colder regions, but whose bones have been discovered m gravel 
deposits recognized by geologists as laid down during the glacial 
period, or have been found in caverns, where they have been 
I sealed up by layers of stalagmite formed subsequent to it. The 
! question hinges solely upon the fact of the discovery in these 
same deposits, or caverns, together with the bones of such ani- 
l mals, either of human bones, or of objects fashioned by man's 
I hands; upon the genuineness of the objects so claimed as the 
work of man, which are principally known to archa^iogists as 
paltolitkic impUmenU; and upon the reasonable certainty that 
they were so fashioned either previous to, or contemporaneously 
with, the deposits in which they occur. 

The term paUolilhic man (as the etymology of the word im- 
plies) can be properly applied only to man, who is proved to 
have been living under such conditions as these. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to understand precisely what is meant by the 
term paleolithic implement, as upon this point great confusion 
of thought prevails in this country, though this is not the case 
in the old world. It has been gravely argued that all rudely 
chipped implements, wherever they have been found, ought to 
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be so named, just as all polished stone implements are properly- 
called neolithic. But this is directly opposed to the experience 
of every explorer of Indian shell-heaps and village sites in which 
both kinds of implements are found commingled. Something 
more than the mere method of fabrication is required to make it 
proper to designate an object as paleolithic. Mr, Wm. H. Holmes 
has found, near Washington, cart loads of rudely chipped, un- 
finished Indian celts, but. I think, no trained archieologist would 
hesitate for a moment to pronounce that the objects figured by 
him in the article entitled "A Quarry Workshop" {Americai 
Anthropologist. Vol. Ill, Plate IV) do not bear the slightes 
resemblance to real paleolithic implements. Consequently, i 
my judgment, this much vaunted discovery has not any bearing 
upon the question at issue. Experience as to what genuine 
paleolithic implements, those discovered in Europe and univer- 
sally acknowledged by arch^ologists there to be such, really 
look like is demanded, before it can be either asserted or denJei 
that similar objects have been discovered in this country. Thi 
engravings and figures of such objects, to be found in books, i 
very misleading as to their actual appearance, and are only u 
to those who are familiar with the originals. This whole subjo 
has been fought over and settled long ago in Europe. No sooiu 
had Dr. John Evans, the most eminent authority upon this ques^ 
tion known to science, brought forward the view that only one 
particular style of flint implements is ever to be found in the 
river gravels, or sealed up in caverns once the abode of man, and 
that they are quite unlike the flint implements found in or near 
the surface soil, than he was taken to task, and "wasters" from 
the sites of manufactures of flint implements, and rude tools found 
in the Danish kitchen-midden, were brought forward as precisely^* 
resembling those objects for which a much greater antiquity W4l 
claimed by him. Rut so different is their shape and style, ant 
the method of their use. so unlike is the character of thei 
clipping, and such clear and unmistakable traces of great antiquity" 
do they exhibit, that no archaeologist in Europe at the present 
time thinks of questioning Dr. Evans' assertion that "the gen- 
eral _/^r»Vf of a collection of implements from the river drift, am' 
one from the surface, is entirely distinct" (Ancient Stone Impld 
mcnts, etc.. p. 569). 

No f,»ct in archieology is now more conclusively establisha 
than that man once actually lived in some regions tls the contem- 
porary of certain extinct animals, and that he fashioned at that 
time only a certain peculiar type of stone implements; but that 
at a later period, in the same regions, his implements are found 
to exhibit a more elaborate and finished type, resembling pre- 
cisely tho-te used by the inhabitants of this continent at the time 
of its discovery. Kvcn Mr. Holmes admits that "the ^ ■—*'■■■'-■'- 
that there were glacial men, inter-glacial and post-glat 
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i^^^ewhere upon this continent, is not seriously questioned by any 
or»^." (Science, XX. 296 — Nov. 25, 1892). But on the very 
nc--:»*t page lie adds that "the exclusively rude period of flaked 
ar-fc . observed in Europe, is so extraordinary that its repetition in 
od-» «r countries would approach the marvelous." This is a very 
str'^tige conclusion on his part. Is there anything marvelous in 
Ih^s fiict that man every where .should have passed through similar 
st^^es of progress, if he is everywhere the same being? Is it 
m^ rvelous then to expect to find paleolithic implements in North 
,A.«Trserica, unless Mr. Holmes means us to understand that in his 
c>p>i^ion this continent was not peopled until man had reached 
th^ neolithic stage of culture? But Mr. Holmes ventures the 
^Lsserlion that "there is not in the museums of EuropL- or Amer- 
ic:^ a single piece of flaked stone found in place in the gravels of 
^^merica and satisfactorily verified that can with absolute safety 
t»^ classified as an implement at all." (Ibid., p. 297). This is a 
pretty bold statement. Does Mr. Holmes actually mean to claim 
*^^>at he is the only living man who is competent to form a judg- 
'^^etit in regard to "the specialization of shape" in an object, or 
^^pable of having a reasonable opinion as to what is and what is 
'^^^t an implement? I hope I am not trenching upon the bounds 
*^» rnodesty when I venture to assert that I have carefully studied 
■**any undoubted implements, found in this country and verified 
Satisfactorily, which precisely resemble the numerous paleolithic 
'^plements that 1 have studied with equal care in Europe, and 
•^I'at they do not bear the slightest resemblance to the "thousands 
*^' rude failures found upon Indian workshops in all parts of this 
Country," to which he alludes. So, too, his statement that "none 
'^' these articles exhibit well defined evidences of having been 
**Sed," (Ibid., p. 396) is. to my personal knowledge, equally wide 
* the fact. Mr. Holmes seems to be fond of making startling 
^^ssertions, as where he states that "quarrying was accomplished 
^*^^'nly by the aid of stone, wood and bone utensils, aided in some 
^^es, perhaps, by fire. With these simple means the solid beds 
_ ' rock were penetrated to depths often reaching twenty-five 
«^^*."' (Ibid,, p. 295), I have italicised the words wood andbone 
_?,<iirect attention to the impossibility of such a statement as 
^*'s, which bears directly upon his capacity to form an opinion 

r*'3n matters about which no one knows anything positively. 

•j^ The ^c««i«(-««j of objects discovered in this country, which 

^3*"- Wright claims to be the equivalent of the paleolithic imple- 

- ^nts in Europe, is solely a question to be decided by experts 

** such studies. Until these critics can establish their compe- 

*Ocy to pronounce against such objects contrary to the opinion 

, ^ther men, who have enjoyed equal, if not superior opportu- 

'*_'cs (or forming a correct judgment regarding them, the prob- 

"'lilies may fairly be said to favor their acceptance. Peculiarly 

^^li is Mr, Holmes" statement in regard to the implement found 
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in Tuscorawas, Olio, and figured by Mr. Wright in his book, 
(Fig. 71), that it "can be duplicated many times from the refuse 
deposits of any of the great Indian quarry- shops of this coun- 
try," Now not only does this implement precisely resemble in 
form, plan and mode of chipping, the paleolithic implements of 
Europe, but it also possesses the characteristic glossiness and 
waxy touch, which arc only to be found upon genuine paleolithic 
implements, and which can only be recognized by having the 
different objects in one's hand, as I have pointed out in another 
place. (Proceedings of Boston Society of Natural History. 
XXV, 49). 

On this continent it is only in beds of gravel in which there 
have been discovered what are claimed to be paleolithic imple- 
ments, that the bones of such animals, extinct or migrated, as the 
mammoth and the reindeer, have been met with. No similar 
discoveries in caverns have been made in North America. The 
age of such beds of gravel, in which these objects have bi 
found imbedded, is solely a question for geologist; 

All of Mr. Wright's critics have joined in casting a doul 
upon the antiquity of certain implements, made of white quartz, 
which have been discovered by Miss Babbitt, near Minneapolis, 
upon the ground that it either has been, or will be proved that 
"the implement-bearing layer is unquestionably modern, and not 
glacial, nor post-glacial." (Science. XX. 249). Now inasmuch 
as Mr. Warren Upham, one of the most experienced and careful 
of the geologists connected with the U. S. Geological Survey, 
has carefully studied the question as to the geological position 
of these objects, and vouched for them as belonging to the gla- 
cial period, (Proceedings of Bcston Society ol Natural History, 
XXill, pp. 436-447), it will be at least modest for these gentle- 
men to wait until his position has been refuted befof passing 
their arbitrary judgment upon the question. 

As to the prccisL' ^ ^logical position of the Trentu < gravels, 
in which the greatest ^art of the paleolithic implements of North 
America have been discovered, there has been much discussion 
among geologists, but inasmuch as no one claims that they are 
of recent origin, it will be needless to dwell upon that question 
here. It will probably be quite enough for me to quote the 
language of Mr. W. J. McGee, one of Mr. Wright's most acri- 
monious critics upon this point: "It is in the aqueo-glacial gravels 
of the Delaware River, at Trenton, which were laid down con- 
temporaneously with the terminal moraine, one hundred miles 
further northward, and which have been so thoroughly studied 
by Abbott that the most conclusive proof of the existence of 

S;l«cial men is found." ("Paleolithic Men in America," in Po/nt- 
0r Sfifme Monthiy, November. 1888,) It seems that as late as 
four years ago the "gcomorphologj-" of the "New Geoli 
(Science XX, 317), s;iw nothing in the ajre of the Trenton 
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to militate against the existence of paleoHi ric men in North 
America. 

There remains to be considered the question of the authttituity 
of various finds, especially of those made at Trenton by Abbott 
and several other competent observers. Here, even at the risk 
ofbeing relegated among the "inconsiderate book makers," who 
are accused of having belogged the question, I must be per- 
mitted to refer to what I have published elsewhere for a com- 
plete setting forth in detail of the evidence and argument bearing 
upon this question, as this would require far more time and 
space than are now at my command. (See NarraHvf and Criti- 
tal History, edited by Justin Winsor. Vol. I. Chap. V!,; the 
Pre-historic Archaeology of North America.) 

I have there shown that "these discoveries of Dr. Abbott are ' 
not liable to the imputation of probable errors of observation or [ 
record, as would be the case if they rested upon the testimony 
of a single person only, In September, 1876, Professor Putnam 
was present at the finding in place of two paleolithic implements, 
and in all has taken five with his own hands from the gravel at 
various depths. Mr. Lucien Carr also visited the locality in 
company with Prof J. D. Whitney, in September, 1878. and 
found several in place. Since then Profs. Shaler, Dawkins, 
Wright, Lewis and others, including the writer, have all suc- 
ceeded in finding specimens, either in place or in the talus along 
the face of the bluff, from which they had washed out from 
freshly exposed surfaces of the gravel. The whole number thus 
far discovered by Dr. Abbott amounts to about four hundred 
specimens." Of these, sixty have been taken from recorded 
depths in the gravel. 

As no one has questioned the authenticity of the discoveries 
that b" "- been made at Madisonville, Loveland and New Com- 
ersto Ohio, and at Msdora, in Indiana, it is needless to waste 
lime up .a them. That only a few pa' Hthic implements have 
thus lar been discovered is sufficiently li- be acounted for by the 
equally notorious fact that very few persons have searched for 
them, and by the difficulty many experience in discriminating 
between such objects and the ordinary "wasters" of Indian fabric. 

There remains. lastly, for consideration the question whether 
implements found in glacial gravels are contemporaneous with 
them, or whether they may not have been subsequently intro- 
duced into them. We are told that none of the discoverers are 
"skilled i.n the observation of gravel phenomena;" that "gravels 
reset after being disturbed;" and that there is great difficulty in 
distinguishing between "objects included in the ancient gravel 
when it was formed, and those imbedded recently by descending 
from the surface into excavations." Here's a "mare's nest" in- 
deed! So. professional geologists, like Shaler, Whitney, Daw- 
kins, or Lewis, cannot be trusted to distinguish between dis- 
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turbed and undisturbed gravels! The fact is that is not difHcut) 
to discrimiuate, and nothing more is required to do this than a 
trained habit of observation on the part of the student. As it ii 
understood by every one that this is the first matter to be at- 
tended to in every find, a skilled arch jeolo gist, like Putnam a 
Carr, or Abbott, is just as competent to determine whether the 
gravel has been disturbed, in which he has found an implement 
as another archtCologist, like Holmes, is to assert the contrary; 
It seems to be assumed by Mr. Wright's critics that everybody, 
i±> a simpleton who dares to claim that there is good evidence 
of the existence of paleolithic man in North America. Th«! 
truth ot this hypothesis does not rest upon the merits or demerit^ 
of Prof. Wright's book. Those who maintain it are quite willioj 
to await the developments of the tuture. Ma^ia est Veritas « 
prie-vale-iit. 



ANCIENT EARTH-WORKS IN ONTARIO.* 
Bv Hon. C. A. Hirsciifelder. 

In my paper read last year before this section I referred to th« 
different modes of burial adopted by the Hurons, confining _' 
remarks upon that occasion solely to the district inhabited by 
that tribe. I purpose in this paper to briefly describe a few ol 
the more interesting earth-works which I have surveyed in the 
Huron country and other parts of the province. There is really 
no authentic way of computing the age of our pre-historie 
remains. We have the historic date of 1649 as the period wheq 
the Hurons were almost exterminated by their deadly foes, the 
Iroquois, the few remaining being driven from their ancie 
abode, now known as Simcoe county, to Lorette, near Quebec, 
so that all earth works in that district are anterior to that date, , 

The counting of rings in trees is far from reliable, but m thif 
Northern region, where there is only one growth a year, sonK 
idea, in this way, can be formed of the age of a tree. That th< 
Hurons occupied the same district for several centuries is evi- 
dent from the fact that some forty or fifty ossuaries have beei 
discovered in iheir country, and as the " Feast of the Dead,' 
through which custom the ossuaries originated, was only heU 
every eight or ten years, they must consequently have reside* 
permanently in their beautiful country for at least three or fom 
hundred years. 

In the midst of a large forest in the Huron district there is i 
circular ditch more than half a mile in circumference and nearly 
four feet deep. A good sized man would be able to shoot hisi 
arrow from therein with little more than his head and shoulders 
exposed to danger. To judge from the age of the adjoining 

• Noles ot It pnper read berore tbe A. A. A. 8., eX Rooheater, 1892. 
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trees and from the depth of vegetable mould in some parts of 
the entrenchment (a depth of three feet), I am inclined to con- 
sicder this a very ancient fort. 

-Another relic of the past admits of being described, but what 

its object may have been 1 am unable to conjecture. In the 

7~c»w-nship of South Orillia there is a circular excavation one 

iiLxntdred feet in diameter and twenty-three feet deep, tapering 

gT.a.d ually downward until at the bottom it is but twenty-five feet 

in diameter. The farmer who originally owned the property on 

"'■vtii<:;h it is situated, thought he could detect the remains of an 

entrenchment around it. which had been constructed from the 

S3.n<:a taken from the pit. but of this he did not appear to be cer- 

t^irj- At the present time there is no appearance of its having 

t*^^n circumvallated. 

There are many single graves within a radius of half a mile, 
**^ the south, east, north and northeast, many of which were 
*^F>^ned years ago, but 1 could learn nothing as to what was dis- 
^*^^'^'^red in them. Many stone tomahawks were found near and 
3l F*«-^ked up one on the edge of it. The pit is about fifty yards 
■■~*^^rr» a hill, and is on comparatively level ground. We dug in 
^^^''eral places, til! we reached the clay, but were not rewardi:d 
'^^i^H a find. 

-^Vbout eighty rods distant there are the remains of a camping 
^^^<:>und, with such marks of former occupancy as are afforded by 
*-»*^ presence cf ash heaps, fragments of pottery, etc. 

C>n a small island in Lake Couchiching (a little lake adjoining 
■* — -^Wc Simcoe), there is an old semi-circular fort. The island on 
^^'l^ich it is situated is divided from the mainland by a narrow 
?*'">p ol water, The fort is so constructed as to render a landing 
^^y an enemy possible only by climbing up the embankment. It 
^*^mmands a view in every direction, so that surprise would be 
^■^ possible to a watchful garrison. The embankment which con- 
stitutes the fort is 470 feet long, with a uniform height of lour 
^r»cl a half teet. It is ten feet wide at the base and four at the 
**p. The erectors of this fort have left no trace of their identity, 
^?" of the period of its construction, but being situated in the 
^* <Jron country it is, no doubt, a work of that tribe. 

■^ second fort somewhat similar to that above described is sit • 

-^^^ted in the County of Lambton, about two miles inland from the 

J^»Ver St. Ciair. This fort consists of an oval embankment eight 

*Jndred and twenty-four feet in circumference, the inside is one 

. '^ndred and eighty-six feet across at the widest part, and its 

-^**Rth is three hundred and twenty-six feet. The embankment 

-J? this case is six feet thick at the base and three at the top. 

*^ere are two entrances to this fort, each about three feet wide, 

- '^^ facing the northeast and the other opposite. On digging 

side we found broken pieces of earthen vessels, the bowl of a 

^^^11 pottery pipe and a flint head. The specimens of pottery 
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were similar to those usually found among Indian relics, 
fort closply resembles the one described in Like Couchichingf, 
and I think they were constructed by the same people. ~ 
trees were lying on the embankment which must have seen soi 
three centuries ere they fell. 

A fort of unique and singular construction is situated in 
County of Elgin. It is the most interesting work of defence I 
have examined in Canada and bears a strong resemblance to 
works described by Squier and Davis in their valuable book enti- 
tled the "Mounds and Monuments of the Mississippi Valley." 
The fort measures four hundred and twenty-eight by three hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet, the measurementbeingtaken from the in- 
terior embankment. It is of a somewhat oval form. Two walls of 
earth and two entrenchments surround this fort The external wall 
has a uniform thickness of from thirty-fii-e to thirty-eight feet; 
the interior is somewhat smaller, while the larger ditch, which is 
situated between the two embankments, is twenty feet wide and 
five feet deep. Inside this large ditch a ledge some five feet wide 
runs completely round the fort, which was so constructed that a 
man 'could lie on it full length and be protected by the external 
embankment, which apparently had been made some two feet 
higher than the ledge. This style of construction, so far as I 
am aware, is unique. An invading enemy in order to gain an 
entrance would have first to get over a ditch, then to climb a wall 
and there encounter a row of men lying flat on the ledge, while 
behind them would be standing another row. If the enemy 
managed to get through this part of the fort, they would have a 
second wall to climb before they could reach the fort proper. A 
creek runs along the western limit, encompassing part of the ar- 
tificial ditch, but does not break the embankment which termi- 
nates at the northwestern side of the fort in a steep valley sonn 
sixty feet wide. 

This valley affords the only apparent entrance, except at th( 
southwestern corner, where ihe embankment seems to be some- 
what lower, as if a gateway had been there. An intelligent 
farmer who has lived near the fort for twenty-eight years in- 
formed me that human bones were frequently found, at one 
time, in the immediate neighborhood. I. obtained some brokei 
specimens of pottery, flmt heads, bones of animals, three stoni 
axes, and a stone pipe from this locality. 

This ancient fort, being constructed on altogether differei 
principles from the other works of defense found in Canada, 
am inclined to class it as a work of the Mound-buitders, am 
believe it remains as a solitary monument of the farthest eastern 
point inhabited by that ancient people. It has all the appearance 
of great age, its thick walls of earth and deep entrenchments 
havirg alone preserved it from the devastating hand of time. 
There are gigantic trees growing in the fort, on the embankmeni 
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and in the entrenchment, several of the largest having grown 
subsequently to the construction of the work. Many of them 
measure more than eight feet in circumference; while one ol the 
largest is eleven feet, three inches, and must be nearly four 
hundred years old. 

The position of a fort which I have not as yet described, 
invests it with exceptional interest. It is situated in the County 
of York on an elevated region styled "The Ridge", which con- 
sists of hilis about one and one half miles wide. This ridge 
constitutes the dividing point between the rivers which rise 
within its borders. Those to the north of it flow into the north- 
ern lakes, and those to the south into the southern lakes. It 
would have been impossible to select a better site for a strong- 
hold. The fort crowns a solitary knoll, which is separated from 
the adjoining hills by a precipice about one hundred feet high, 
and unless the garrison were overpowered by numbers the fort 
might, be regarded as impregnable. Trees of great size are 
growing within and around it, some of which having been up- 
rooted displayed to view relics of various kinds. Hundreds of 
bodies have been disinterred immediately outside this fort, owing 
to the construction of roads in the neighborhood. The circum- 
stance of there being no evidence of interment within the fort, 
while the remains ol the dead of al! ages extend to the distance 
of half a mile to the southwest, west and northwest of it outside, 
lead to the conclusion that its defenders must have been con- 
quered by overwhelming numbers. The area of the fort consists 
of about eight acres. There are traces of a ditch which origin- 
ally surrounded the embankment, but no other evidence of its 
having been circumvallated. The ordinary evidences of occu- 
pancy were found within, such as pipes, pottery, flint heads, stone 
axes and ash piles; also a great quantity of human bones, the 
remains of old and young, male and female. 

The site of an aboriginal village, situated as it generally was 
On the brow of a hill, at the foot of which was a stream, is an 
interesting locality for the antiquarian to visit. The Indians 
seem to have had an eye for scenery, choosing the most pictur- 
esque spot; and one which would command a view of the adja- 
cent country for miles. Liable, as they always were, to sudden 
attacks, such a precaution was necessary as a safeguard against 
surprise; but. even independently of this, they seem to have 
chosen positions where nature stood out in all her grandness. 
These sites are now becoming last obliterated by the plow of the 
husbandman. 
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■ THE ARCHAEOLOGISTS AND THE GEOLOGISTS. 

There are several problems before the archjcologists of Arner^ 
ica at the present time, which demand the utmost candor anrf 
care in order to solve them. They are problems which involve 
such subjects as: the antiquity of man; the origin of the species a 
the rise of civilization; the progress of human society; the b 
ginning of art and architecture ; the development of written la 
guage; the organization of government; the position of tht 
lamily; the source of religious customs. These hinge together" 
in such a way that the solution of one has a great effect upon 
the others. The array of subjects is certainly very formidable, 
and the responsibility of grappling with them is almost appalling, 
Hitherto, the archaeologists have been inclined to leave thescl 
subjects for other departments of science to answer. The soci-l 
ologists have for many years been speculating about them, buti 
have as often led the public into serious errors as they hav( 
into the truth. The zoologists have been chary of them; fori 
their department had more to do with the animals and ptants^fl 
especially in their organized growth, and has not reached up tft 
tht question of man's first appearance. Just now the investiga; 
tions of American geologists have struck upon fields wher4 
archaeologists have found the footprints of man, We have beet^ 
pressing them for a decision in reference to the gravels. It h 
not come to us in an answer which is entirely satisfactory, foj 
the disputes have arisen which almost drown the voices, and wi 
catch no very distinct utterance. The contentions that hav« 
arisen do not seem to be advancing the truth. 

The disputing parties have turned right about face. BibM 
students are contending for a longer time than the governmenfl 
geologists are inclined to grant; but the date of man's appear- 
ance is not put as far back' as most of the scientists would 
expect. The question is, as to the responsibility of the archaeol- 
ogist. All of these problems have relation to man and hiS'i 
progress, and properly come UDder the department of anthropol-i 
ogy. Now there is no other continent which furnishes a better I 
opportunity for studying this department than America; but it J 
is in the combination of archaeology and ethnography that ^ 
learn the history of man on the continent. It may be that the'^ 
new department of science called "geomorphology," will assistV 
in deciding one question — the antiquity of man; but nearly s" 
otherproblems the anthropologists have exclusively to themselvf 
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This makes the subject of prehistoric archeology in America more 
important and throws responsibility on the specialist. In refer- 
ence to all the problems mentioned above, there have been such 
variations of opinions in the course of twenty-five years that one 
grows cautious and is slow in accepting the decisions of others. 
It is well that there are two parties in nearly all the branches of 
science, for the opinions of one may be set off against the other, 
and the fact.s are likely to be brought out more clearlv by these 
means. We learn this, however, from experience: that it is use- 
less for those in one branch of science to wait for a decision 
from another department Every branch of science has Us own 
field ; every specialist his own mission ; every study its own re- 
sults. The archKologist may assert his independence, exercise 
his own judgment, meet his own reponsibilities, and, with all 
due respect for those at work in other fields, define his own 
boundaries and understand his own limits. A few discoveries 
may put parties now in contention in an entirely different atti- 
tude, and the answer come to us which will entirely overturn our 
theories. The archaeologists who have been seeking for inform- 
ation will find that it varies with the expiration of every season, 
and no special vantage ground is gained. It is a question, also, 
whether we should remain all of the time upon these borders. 
The fields are full and yield much better harvest than the corners 
of the fences. These little points, which seem to be so import- 
ant when in dispute, are not turning points and should not be 
magnified. We have the whole continent to study and a won- 
derfully instructive field before us. Every department of an- 
thropology is represented in America. With a virgin soil and 
an unobstructed vision, with very few complications and scarcely 
any accumulations from later history, the map of prehistoric 
America is the most suggestive of all sources ot information. 
To this map we may go and find the answer to any of our 
problems. It may be the same answer Europeans receive when 
they dig downward into the depths of the earth, or it may not; 
yet it furnishes us a column, wich is as reliable as that furnished 
to the geologist. The strata appear, as we pass over the conti- 
nent from south to north, exactly in the order in which they 
Would appear if we were going down beneath the surface in 
certain localities. We find the relics and remains, the symbols and 
Ornaments, the tribal and religious customs, growing simpler and 
ruder as we traverse tlie continent, each one fairly representing 
the dififerent ages and periods. Theseare as instructive in reference 
to the culture periods and many other subjects which we are 
investigating, as are those which come from deep explorations, 
and we conclude that the study of the map will be as profitable as 
the study of the uncertain horizon of the gravel beds. 

I. In reference to the culture periods, the map of prehistoric 
America is very instructive. It may not give the same divisions 
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into ages; at least, not the same tests for the divisions. Yt 
other tests are furnished. We have been accepting the Europe 
divisions into paleolithic and neoHthic, but as archaeology is now in 
Amcrica,wedoubtwhether it is important. The culture periods, or 
culiure grades, at least, can be ascertained without any assist- 
ance from the study of the paleolithics, which are now in dispute. 
We do not need to ask any one's opinion in reference to these. 
If we were to decide as to dates and were thinking only of the 
time which had elapsed since man first appeared upon this conti- 
nent, we might be dependent, but that does not decide the question 
of the antiquity of man in general. If it is only a question of 
culture without regard to the time, we can dismiss this intruder 
called the paleolithic age, and solve our own problems from 
study of the different phases of what is called in America 
"stone age," without dividing it into paleolithic or neolithic. 

The point in dispute now is whether the rude relics found ii 
the gravels can really be classed with the paleolithics, Scarcely 
any of them are found in connection with the bones of extinct 
animals; very few are found at any great depth; there are no 
traces of fire in connection with them. The bones of man are 
conspicuous by their absence. A few maintain that animal figures 
or totems can be recognized in them, but this needs confirmation. 
In America there are so few paleoliths on which he can establish a 
culture period that the American arch^oloeist is perhaps justi- 
fied in ignoring for the present the whole subject. He can afford 
to do this, for nothing is really at stake, and he saves himself 
much perplexity in reference to certain disputed points. 

In Europe this age seems to have been established by the co- 
operation of the geologists and arch;eo!ogists a number of years 
ago. There has been no uncertainty there, from the geological 
standpoint; t>p main question has been how far archaeologists 
could or should carry it. Some have gone to great lengths. 
They have taken the rude relics out of the gravel beds and caves 
and then have sought out similar relics in all parts of the earth. 
They have found them upon the chalk hills of England, on the 
desert sands of Africa, in the midst of the megalithic monuments 
of India, in remote regions of Asia; wherever they have lound 
any relics which had the evidence of fracture, they have imagined 
they were paleolithics. Some have been blind even to the dis- 
tinction between the rude and the finished flintreUcs. Such has 
been the case in this country. Mr. Samuel Aughey found a ne- 
olithic arrow-head in the loess of Nebraska, and called it, on 
account of its position, paleolithic; and Prof. Wright takes the 
steatite ollas, pestles and mortars found in the auriferous gravels 
and places them before the paleolithic age, though he leaves the 
geological date uncertain. The archsologists have not endorsed 
these conclusions. The neolithic age, in their opinion, did not 
precede the paleolithic. The division into the stone, bronze and 
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Hron ages is one well adapted to Europe and Southern Asia and 
ifoi-thcrn Africa, but it does not apply to America, for there was 
iron age here in prehistoric times, and there is a question 
whether there was any bronze age. There are indeed tin and 
^copper mines in America, but the tin mines were not worked 
n<3 the use of copper was confined mainly to Eastern Indians 
rid the Mound-builders, The Cliff-dv/ellers do not seem to have 
een familiar with either copper or bronze, but were adepts in 
ia.nufacturing pottery and in the weaving of cotton. 

We need some other test or term to express the grades of 
cvilture which prevailed in the different regions. What term 
sliall we use? The old terms signify culture periods, but we 
prefer those which express stages of culture, leaving the ques- 
ttion of periods out of mind. The terms rude stone, polished 
tone and metal stages or grades will better express the facts. 
f The rude stone relics are indicative of savagery, whether found 
upon the surface or in the gravel beds; the polished stones are 
indicative of barbarism, whether found among the Mound-build- 
ers, Clifl-dwellers, pueblos or people of the northwest coast; 
»the precious metals. gold and silver.are indicative' of civilization, 
'^^'^hether found in Mexico. Central America or Peru. There is 
*n advantage in using the terms savagery, barbarism and civili- 
sation, for we do not commit ourselves to the antiquity of any 
^P^cific relic, nor are we under the necessity of defining any 
I^a-rticular culture period. The kitchen middens in America are 
"*>t to be identified with either the paleolithic or neolithic age, and 
_ *^he relics from the gravel beds are at present so uncertain in 
I *hetr testimony that it is impossible to establish a culture period 

■ *''c>ni them. The revelations of the spade may be valuable, but 

■ lo ijg obliged to measure the exact depth at which a relic is dis- 

■ *^*^vered, then to notice whether it has a peculiar gloss upon it. 
^J**^ determine whether it was in "disturbed" or "undisturbed 
^B^*^vel," is embarassing, to say the least. It remains with the 
^m E^ologists to give the history of the various deposits, and to de- 
^m TV^^ *he meanings of new terms; but archzeologists must compare 
^P rf"® tokens beneath the surface with those above it, and judge ot 
^P '"le Culture grades from the study of the monuments as well as 

^' tile relics, for each ethnographic condition is plainly marked 
"Pon the map, prehistoric society in America having been most 
"Enally influenced by its environment. 

H. The divisions or classifications of the tokens and the 

S*^des of society. In Europe the classification is as follows: the 

£ravcl beds, the caves, the kitchen middens, lake dwellings, the 

^^Tows, chambered tombs, the megalithic monuments, the stand- 

"'g stones, the pit houses, towers, cyclopean walls. These are 

^"C monuments portrayed by the maps. In America we have 

fifst, the kitchen middens; second, the mounds; third, the clifT- 

dwellings; fourth, the pueblos; fifth, the stone pyramids of Mex- 
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ico; sixth, the temples and palaces of Central America; seventh, 
the fortifications, houses and other structures of Peru, The; 
are all ethnographic monumeols. They show the different grad< 
of society, the progress of art and architecture, the organization 
ot government, the position of the family and many other things 
connected with the prehistoric age. The arch^ologist has a field 
before him large enough to tax all his energies. The question 
of parallel development may come up and we may trace the anal- 
ogies between the structuri^s of Europe and America to show 
how remarkable is the law of relation. We have in Amer- 
ica the same combination which would appear if Europe. Africa 
and Asia were condensed into one broad field and divided with, 
no great ranges of mountains, the historic and prehistoric all- 
placed in successive stages, the highest work of art and archi- 
tecture placed at the south, the rudest placed at the north, inter- 
vening stages placed in geographical and archaeological order. 

The continent may be compared to a pyramid, the broadest 
part buried under the ice sheet of the Arctic regions, the peak 
or summit placed on the isthmus, near the torrid zone, and the 
various terraces or steps represented by different geographical 
districts as well as by different ethnographic grades. The first 
step is represented by rude fishermen's huts on the ice sheet 
These huts may have survived from the glacial period, and so 
prove to be the earliest structures on the continent. 

The second step is represented by the hunter tribes who'in- 
habited the great fur bearing region of Hudson's bay, and ex-' 
tended their wandcring.s as far south as the chain of the great 
lakes. Here are the rude huts which are made of poles and 
covered with bark familiar to the hunter and pioneer. The Al- 
gonquin tribes, called the Athabascans, crowded down upon the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the United States, filled the region be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Ohio with these huts, but they 
properly belong to the region north of this. The fishermen and 
hunters left their relics and the signs of their habitation in the 
shell heaps along the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, but we gaj 
north of the great lakes to learn what they were. ' 

The third step is represented by the Mound-builders, who, 
with all their variety of culture and great number of religious 
systems, filled the entire Mississippi Valley with the monuments 
which have proved so instructive. The grade of society is not 
the same as that represented by the hunter Indians. Agriculture 
was the means of subsistence, sharing with the hunter life the 
northern districts, but crowding it out and over-shadowing it in 
the southern districts. The sedenary tribes of the Gulf States 
are certainly very different from the roving tribes of the great 
lakes, and represent a very different style of architecture and of' 
social status. 

The Cliff-dwellers and pueblos occupy the next step. These 
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are to be classed with the western tribes rather than the eastern, 
and the line of progress should be traced from the northwest 
coast to the mountains of the interior. We may imagine that 
this is the route by which the people migrated, and that the 
structures of the northern tribes lead up to the architecture of 
the central regions by lines which are now unseen. We do 
not know this, for the grade of society found among the 
pueblos as well as the state of architecture are in strong contrast 
with anything found elsewhere. The development" was unique. 
These tribes were isolated ; they were evidently very ancient. We 
can not trace the elements of culture to any other region. It 
was a distinct stage, as distinct as any step in the great pyramid. 
The pueblo style of architecture fills one particular region of the 
country, and is peculiar to it. It is the architecture of the great 
plateau of the west. 

The next step is represented by the Nahua race. We may 
call them Aztecs, Toltecs, Miztecs.or any other name, it matters 
noL The history of the race and its connection with the Maya 
race at the south has been studied by many authors. The style 
of architecture is unique, the state of society peculiar, the type 
of religion unlik-eany other. The field is a rich one, and full of 
problems to the archaeologist and ethnologist. 

The next step will be represented by the Maya culture. This 
blossomed out in the midst of the rich plains of Honduras, Yu- 
catan. Nicaragua, and was full of barbaric magnificence. We 
know little of the religion of the people, but imagine it was less 
aue! than that of the Aztecs of Mexico, The origin of the art 
md architecture is unknown. Some imagine that thcj- can trace 
a resemblance between the symbols of Central America and 
India and Egypt. Prescott, Humboldt and Stephens all recog- 
nize the resemblance. The line of transmission is very obscure. 
II aid was given by any single traveler, or by any colony from 
cither the East or the West, history has no record of it, and 
tradition does not even mention it. In Peru we find dolmens 
Ihat remind us of the same structures in Great Britain, Europe. 
aod India. It may be that the early culture of India was trans- 
miited, and the megalithic monuments of Peru were the result. 
The art of Peru was fully equal to that of Central America and 
Mexico. This view of the map of prehistoric America, under 
the figure of a pyramid, shows us iiow magnificent a field is 
presented to the arch^ologist for his earnest study. The fasci- 
nating influence comes after we begin to read the story, though 
'We are very slow in learning the rudiments. The system Mr. 
L. H. Morgan has given fits remarkably well into the geogra- 
phy; and the prehistoric map of America wonderfully illustrates 
the different stages of human growth. The social status is di- 
vided into first, second and third grade of savagery; first, sec- 
ond and third grade of barbarism; and two grades of civiliza- 
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tion. The social grades seem to be dependc nt upon the meal 
of subsistence, the material surroundings and other physic 
causes, such as climate, soil, material for building, means oP 
communication, facilities for travel, character of boundaries, sep- 
aration from other people, etc. The ethnic character was the re- 
sult of environment, according to this writer. The system with 
its details cannot be given here; but the art and architecture are 
prominent factors, and they vary with the growth of society, 

in. The race question has come up in Europe. It has been 
a disturbing subject. It has unsettled the science of ethnologj-. 
Very few seem to know the origin of the races. The Semitic 
scholars are better satisfied with their discoveries than are the 
students of the Aryan race. The three races, Aryan, Turanian, 
and Semitic are, however, still visible ; they appear in difterent 
places. The lines ol migration are different. The race centers 
are different; and yet the old names are retained, Mr. J, C. Ball* 
maintains that the old Accadian language was the same as the 
Egyptian and Chinese. Dr. A. H. Sayce says that the Hittites 
belonged to the same race. These were all Turanians. Mr. Isaac 
Taylor classifies the Etruscans with the Turanians. Dr. H. Hale 
and others say that the Basques, Iberians were Turanians. What 
shall we say ol the American aborigines? The study of the 
American languages seems to have developed the theory that 
they were a di.stinct and separate race. Others, such as Dr.'J. C. 
Meggs and Sir Daniel Wilson, hold that there were three or four 
distinct races. The evidence is that the American race was more 
recent than many of the Asiatic races; and that prehistoric 
works here began to be built long after the historic age in Asia. 
Science gives no satisfactory explanation o( this, but Asia seems 
to be the starting point of all the races. 

The evidence is increasing that the historic races flourished 
in these southern Asiatic regions before any race appeared in the 
the northern regions. J. Stuart Glennief maintains that a white 
race distinct from the Aryan and preceding the Semitic once^livcd 
in the region north of the Caspian sea and east of the Ural, and 
thatthe dispersion was caused by certain geological changes. This 
is for geologists to determine, but archceologists generally main- 
tain that the ancient Turanian was followed by the Aryan race west 
of the Ural mountains and the by Semitics at the south. See map. 

We ask the question whether the Turanian race, which spread 
so extensively through Europe, Asia (the Dravidics were Tura- 
nians), and Polynesia, and so were the aborigines of Europe and 
Asia, might not have spread also into America. The Aryan 
race is modern compared to the Turanian. Aryan civilization is 
recent. The Semitic race was at an early date much more ad- 
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ranced than the Aryan, Semitic civihzation intervened between 
he old Turanian and transmitted it to the Aryan.* Greece and 
ndia received an Aryan culture, but Europe was a wild, uncul- 
ivated region long after Semitic empires had declined in Asia. 
The Aryans were so late in their development that they coutd 
remain in their northern seats and leave only the lake-dwellings 
barrows and megalithic structures as their monuments. The 
Turanianswereearlierthanthis; the Americans wereearlier. Civ- 
ilization appeared on both sides of the Pacific at a very early date. 
American civilization was earlier than European. TTie south of 
Europe was in civilization at the opening of the Christian era, 
but the north of Europe was in its primitive savagery. The 
civilization of Central America, Mexico and Peru, the barbarism 
of the Mound-builders and the semi-civilization of the Cliff- 
dwellers and Pueblos will probably date back as early as the 
Celtic history in Europe. The Norsemen were beginning to 
move toward Great Britain about the time that the southern 
Mound-builders were building their pyramids in the Gulf States. 
T he Norman conquest occurred about the time that tlie wild tribes 
<»me down upon the Moimd-builders and drove them from their 
chosen seats on the Ohio River. The megalithic monuments of 
Peru, so similar to those of India, of Japan, and of the north of 
Africa and Europe, would indicate some Asiatic race had reached 
America. This may have been the Turanian race who were the 
great builders of the whole world. 

The tinge of a higher civilization appears in the monuments 
*nich are scattered along the Pacific Coast, from Mexico to 
"ucatan, and from Yucatan to Peru, which bears comparison 
*'th that which is recogni^^ed in the cave temples ol India 
^d pagodas of China, though the connecting links are not plain. 
The monuments found in Micronesia' consisting of pyramids, 
temple enclosures, fortifications are verj- ancient, but they are 
UnUke either those in India or America. Still, the civilization 
*nich appeared on both sides of the Pacific was much in advance 
"'that which appeared on either side of the Atlantic. 

The evidence is that if man did not appear earlier on the Pacific 
'-oast, he at least had reached a higher grade of civilization than 
"pon the Atlantic coast. If the development from a state of 
Savagery was unaided by contact with other older races, we 
■^^ust allow a much longer time for the inhabitants on the Pacific 
*^?ast than on the Atlantic, and give an intermediate date to the 
^liff-dwellers and pueblos of the interior. 
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IV. The question of the antiquity of man may be settled by the 
jomt study of the three classes of scientists — archaeologists, ge- 
ologists and zoologists. A consensus is desirable. European 
archaeologists have been claiming great antiquity for paleolithic 
man, but are not entirely agreed. M. de Nadaillac, who is 
an advocate for the division between neolithic and paleolithic, but 
who would dismiss the bronze from America, says that pottery 
is found among the paleolithic relics of Europe. This leaves 
the European archaeologist even uncertain as to his evidence, 
whether a relic is really paleolithic, for the testimony in reference 
to the extinct animals and the nature of the gravel is neutralized 
by the pottery. The excavations by M. Dupont of the Meuse and 
Lesse have brought to light fragments of pottery in connection 
with bones of paleolithic animals. Schmerling found fragments 
of pottery in the Engis cave and in the cave at Spy. M. Fraipont 
found similar fragments. M. Virchow maintains that the tertiary 
man is not proven, that while the skull of the man of Spy is of 
a low grade, yet the discovery of pottery shows that he belongs 
to the neolithic age, and the skull itself has a capacity equal to 
that of many others that may be classed as superior. 

The date of the glacial period is now computed at less than ten 
thousand years, which is about the length assigned to the historic 
period. In Chaldea the date of history has been carried back 
nearly five thousand years. If we place the antediluvian world 
before the Chaldean Empire we shall have history extending back 
of the glacial age. Genealogical history, as given in the bible, 
which is acknowledged to be the best book upon the subject, re- 
quires about seven thousand years.* How shall we account for 
the distribution of the human race over the whole globe? The 
ordinary student would say that the existence of man must have 
been later in America than in Europe, Asia or Africa. The ex- 
istence of preglacial man in Europe would require an older date 
for man than in America, unless we revolutionize our science. 
History certainly began earlier there* and we should expect geol- 
ogy to be as early in its record. Archaeology goes back further. 



*'The Ant'qulty of C»ilnese ClvIllzaMon." See McOee's artiole in The Anihropol* 
ORiHl:The ChronoloKlst run bnck to the eia of Yau, 4288; The Hindoo; The year of 
Dallejug, 49tf2: The Jews, 58»5: The Greek Cnurch, 7400. 

Tlie OlvrapladH 2,667, Komnn , 2 641. Era of Nabonassar, 2,638, American ^eolo- 
gl8t8. N. H Wlnchelland K. G.Wrlght, 10 000 Five thousand yearn hro the bullde» of 
the pyramids estub l»«hed the bO ar cycle of one thousand lonr hundred and sixty- 
four years' length. Two housand years ago the Chinese and Hindoos a cycle of four 
thousand six hundrtd and seventeen. 
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The world of science and letters has been called upon during 
the past few months to mourn the loss of several of its most dis- 
tioguishcd scholars and heroes, and among them several noted 
*i"chEeologists, in Europe as well as in this country. We 
may say that no two men could be mentioned in either country 
^whose names have been more prominent than those of M. De 
^S^atrefages of Paris, and Professor J. S. Newberry of New 
^^ork. Both of these gentlemen were originally devoted to 
other departments of science and came to the field of archaeology, 
**rie from the side of zoology, and the other from geology; but 
^oth accomplished much toward the upbuilding of the new and 
S^eat department which is now so likely to be the most promi- 
■^ent of all. They are entitled to the utmost respect and the 
kindest feelings for the work they have done. Both of these 
Efentlemen were remarkable for their breadth of mind and for 
their clearness of comprehension, and for their devout spirit and 
"^eir entire (reedom from any taint of iconoclasm, which has a 
tendency to impel one to tear down the work of others for the 
purpose oi building ore's self up. 

Professor Quatrefages was a professor of Natural History 
"^ the Museum of Paris for nearly forty years. He was born at 
Berthe-Benne, France, February loth, iSio. and was, at the time 
of his death, over eighty years of age. In 1838 he was appointed 
* rofessor of Zoology at Toulouse, and made some especial 
^udies of the rodents. He afterwards went to the Museum of 
^^Hs, and was there associated with H. Milne Edwards. He 
*" gave himself to the'study ot the invertebrates. In the year 
•88a he was appointed Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and 
^"as elected a member of the Academy of Science, laking the 
place of the distinguished Savigny, His best work was in the de- 
J^i^ment of Anthropology. He was a believer in the variety of 
V\^ species, and held the opinion that man constitutes the fourth 
**''S'dom in nature. His views found expression in the "Report 
, ? the Progress of Anthropology in France", in 1867, and. in 
's later work, "The Human Species", published in 1876. He 



has 



written extensively on hi 



craniology. .loliciting the c6- 



P^fation of such men as Dr. Hamy and others. Mr. de Quat- 
^fages was distinguished for his genial disposition and kind- 
.-^^s, for his independence and freedom from all sectarian no- 
-|S*_ns on one side, and from the evils of agnosticism on the other. 
^ >s death was a positive loss to present scien ce. 

The death of that remarkable man, Sir Daniel Wilson, is so 
^^ent that we are unable at present to do more than mention 
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his name; but we hope, at another time, to give a tribute of 
respect to his memorj-. 

It will, perhaps, interest our readers to look upon the portrait 
of Professor Edward A. Freeman.* This gentleman has not 
been generally recognized as an archaeologist, but we leam from 
a review of his life that in the early- part of his litcrarj' career he 
was especially interested in that subject and wrote several essays 
upon it: one. entitled Essay in Window Tracing; another The 
Architectural Antiquities of Gower; The Historj- and Antiquities 
of St. David's. He was bom in Staffordshire, in 1823. Entered 
Oxford when he was eighteen ; was elected fellow when he was 
twenty-two. He spent his vacation<; in long rambles among the 
old cathedrals. After leaving the university of Oxford he went to 
Spain and Southern France, and traveled about the small and 
unfrequented towns, there finding traces of the Saracens. la 
18S6 his lecture on the history and conquest of the Saracens was 
published. He was engaged in gathering material for a history 
on the Norman Conquest at the time of his death. He has 
written much on historic subjects, and, in fact, all through his 
life, seemed to be devoted to that department of history which 
bears hard upon arclixology. although his history covers almost 
every age and department. 

The portrait given as a frontispiece in this number carries us 
back of the immediate present, but at the same time reminds us 
ot another prominent member of the generation fast passing 
away. Prof. S. S, Haldeman was a resident of Chickies, Pa., 
near Philadelphia, and died at his home in that place, in tSSS. 
He was a man ol letters, but had a very great taste for arch- 
aeology. His penchant was collecting beads and pottery. His 
articles in The American Antiqurias were devoted to identify- 
ing tlie relics of the prehistoric age with the description of his- 
toric limes, as those of Professor J. S. Newberry were devoted to 
identifying the mines and relics of ancient peoples, the two men 
coming to the subject from opposite directions. 

Professor Haldeman and M. de Quatrefages were quite a9 
different in character as they are in appearance. In fact, the 
chief resemblance between the two consists in the fact that both 
gave themselves to the advancement of archieology at a time 
when that science was in the first stages of its progress and 
while the strongest efforts were needed to establish the founda- 
tion principles. M. de Quatrefages, however, came into the 
field from the scientific side, rather than from the literary, and 
for this reason, perhaps, made much the deeper impression. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
By Albbrt S. Gatbchft. Washington, D. C. 

•'The 8i\ Nations of New York" is the title of a recent " Extra Cenaua 
Bulletin," embodying reeulte of the eleventh cenaua of the UniWd States, 
Robert P. Porter, superintendent. It ia known to every well-read person 
that the«e six tribee are the Cayiigae, Mohawks (some at Rt Regis, north- 
east of Ogdensburg), Oneidas, Onondagas, Benecaa and TuscsrorBB, and that 
quite a number of their descendants also live near Brantford, on Grand 
river, Ontario, where tliey gathered around the Mohawk emigration after 
the revolutionary war. The bulletin consiata of a atatiaticlfl portion I'om- 
po^ed hy Thomas Donaldson, "expert special agent" (pp. 1-17), and of a 
epet'ial or deacriptive part, written by General Henry B. Carrington (pp. 19- 
S3). The whole quarto is profusely illustrated by maps and poftraits of 
prominent Indians. The Six Nations of New York, or, as they are now 
more appropriately called, the Iroquois, have a total of 5,C39, In other 
parte of the Onited States there are 2,l.i8 more, and in Cansda the ''League 
of the Iroquois" counted 6,493 individuals ((.-ensuB ol Junt;, 1890). If the 
estimate of 1300, which assumed 11,000 to be the number of the Iroquois, 
cciuld be relied upon, there would be a considerable increase perceptible 
(about one third) for the period from I8C0 to 1890. The informa'ioa gath- 
ered in this valuable volume is especially fuil concerning the gradual in- 
crease of the various reservations in New York Stite from 1771 to the 
present date; on the mode of self-government, the religious ideas, belie &, 
d&nces and wampums, the farming and other industries, social life, games, 
morals, education, schools and asylums, sanitary atatistics, Indian traditions 
and nomenclature, annuities paid, leases and citizenship. 

Such publicationa as this are just what we need on all our ladian tribes. 
The contents are all matter-of'fact and mostly of practical importance. 
There are no declamations or theories in this usefol pamphlet about the 
origin or the future deetination of the Iroquois, nor religious or temperance 
view*, nor are many words lostabnut the dealings of thv white man or pale- 
face with his cinnamon -colored brother ; but progrsaa is recorded where it 
has been observed, and ttie causes for retardation in developmeot are also 
made mention of. 

Thk MiDswiwiN, OR "Grand Msdicinb Sociktv" of the Ojibwe Indians is 
one ot the most remarkable organizations existing among the North Amer- 
ican Indians, and serves the purpose of medical training as well as that of 
religious teaching and discipline. Dr. Walter J. Hoffman has during three 
jeare, from 1887 to 1889, made a special study of the society as well as of 
eome prominent individuals upon thoae OJlbwe Reservations whrre this 
ehamanic society still eiista in it! primitive or most archaic forma and prac- 
tices. His circumstantial researches were published in the Seventh Annual 
Beport of the Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution (Washington, 
1891), and fills the space from pjgel43 to page 300, including a large number 
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' of maps, dlagrame ami illusi raUoae. We know of some aations or ancient 
times among whom the epiritual callini^ of mankiud were Btill undivided 
and in the powerof one class of men. The nile(,aa the Bom&na called them, 
were HimDltaneonBly poete, eoothsayers, medicine- men and popular leaders. 
In some American tribes we observe the Esme want of aubdivisions, but 
among the higher organized tribes the spiritual interesis are subdivided 
among two, three or up to five claeses. Thus the medical profession among 
the Maskoki or Creek Inilian couuts up the uw^'jalgi.the hilis'-hayalgi and 
the aliklclialgi, whom we can heat defiignate as the di^nosticator^, Ihe 
compounders uf medicine (or druggJste) and the pathologists. Among the 
Ojibwe (or, a^ Dr. Hoffman spells the name, Ojibwa) there are four claaeee 
of men which can be regarded m medical practitioners. One of them are 
the Wabeno or ■' men of the dawn," because their firB'dealinfr ceremonies 
generally termiuate at the dawn of the day. Another class is formed by 
the Juaaakid, wjio are the revealere of hidden truths, the Beers and proph- 
ets ; they undergo no initiation ; theirgift is given them by Ihe thondergod 
' or thunderbird, who counsels evil, and Ibis evil is averted by the men of 
the M idq-clasp. The third and most im{>ortant class is formed by the Mide 
or shamans, who are of both sexes, and whose spirits or msnitas surpass in 
efficiency those of the Jeseakid. A fourth class is made up by the faerba- 
' lists or MMhkikikew-inini, of whom many are fein»le3. The " Urand 
Medical Society" is formed chiefly by individuals of the Mide-closs and is 
eubdivided in four degrees, each of whom has its special arbor-like meeting 
plaif. or midenigan, ile own ceremonial, especially for initiation. Not all of 
the Jessakid-men belong to it, and still fewerof the Wabeno. The northern 
tribes or Iwnds of the Ojibwe have the otirr aa the symbol of their Mide- 
wiwin, the southern ones the great miges, which is a sacred medicine bag 
made of an otter-atin. It is probable that similar organizations once existed 
, among Ihe other trib(>e of the Algonkln linguistic family, although RoSman 
mentions as such the Menomonee Indians only. Theriteof theMidewiwin 
was given by the great spirit or Kiti'hi Manito toMinabozhoforappeaaingthe 
discontent of this spirit, who is regarded as the servant of Eitchi Manito, 
and whose name is rendered by "Great Rabbit" The brother of Minabonho 
was destroyed by the malevolent underground spirits, and he now rulee the 
abode of the shadows ; he is the chief in the " laud of the midnight etin". 
The institution of the "Great Medical Socirty" is still in fnll vigor among 
the northern people. Tbe inHueuce wielded by the Mide generally is be- 
[ yond belief, especially when they have reached the fourth decree. The 
I iniiialiou into any of the four degrees takes place toward tbe end of aam- 
[ ner, and is regarded as a memorable epoch of Ihe year by the young smd 
t old The participants paint their faces in a manner [>eciilisr to each degree, 
•nd the author gives splendid illustrations in color to show how this is done. 
> There is also a speciat iwragraph on initiation by substitution (p. 285]. The 
i details mentioned by HoQnmn are of the mwt consummate intereet ; there 
I We charts on mythic descendencies and traditions ; the originof the Anish- 
^tubfg or human beicgs, and the I'ark records of tbe Mide'prieets are other 
Bta4ca which no ethnologist can afford to ignore. 

I Pmf, AnuLF Bastian's Travels in India. — The philosophical systems of 
I IndU and other eastern countries have just been presented lo tbe studious 
IpaUlo tn anew shape by .\dolph Bastian, tbe director of the Archwological 
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Museum in Berlin. Uia "Ideale Welten in Worl and Bill" contain the re- 
BOlte of hia two jrears' travels in India (1890 &iid lt)91), elbnogrBphical u 
well as philosophical, the title of Ibe three learned Yolumrfi b«ing about 
equivalent to ''imaginary worlds" or"my[ho-theolof[italBpecaItttioni! " The 
first volume, ■"TravelB in East India, made in I8EKJ, tor ethnologic sludieB 
and eollectionp," rithly illuatrated, is followed by volume tecond, '■Ethnol- 
ogy acd History in their Points of Conneition, Partly Relating to India" — 
whereas volume third deals esclDsively with the "Coemogonies and Iheog- 
onies of Indian religious pbilosophic systems, especially those of the Jain- 
iata." Berlin, 18U2, Emil Felber, publisher; 22 plates. ilCO pages. The 
coemogonic sjalema of India differ considerably among tbemstlves. 
World- creation is often followed by immediate dettriiction, and when the 
Brahcnanie pious penltonta withdraw to their upper heaven, others of their 
class are still engaged in destroying what is around thtm. In the Buddhis- 
tic system over thiity skies are piled upon each other, and the heights up 
lo which destruction by water, or by the flery element, has to occur is reg- 
ulated with accuracy. Where the sky touches the earth, there on the hori- 
zon begins creation. The details of the Hindoo systems are well-nigb 
ioeihanaiihle. and ibe Buppiitalion of years in their celestial chronjlogiea 
embraces not thousands, but hundreds of thousands of them for one era or 
dynasty. Their metaphysic and theogonic theories seem but vagaries and 
form an enormous contrast with the sober systems propounded by the 
Chinese law-givers and wise men. The more characteristic feaiureeof both 
ore represented graphically in the plates, and show many analogies with our 
medieval paintings of heaven, purgatory, creation and the flood. The 
recital of Bastian's own travels occopies but a limited space in ihe books 
before us, bat by I is comparative method large room is given to the discus- 
sion of analogiee of India with Greece's. Japan's and Polynesia's cosmog- 
oniee and the theologies of other parte ol the world. 

"Globds", a spirited ethnologic and geographic weekly periodical pub- 
lished in Braunschweig. Germany, has gained a well-merited reputatiou by 
its interesting contributions from all parts of the ^lobe. The editor. Prof. 
Dr. Richard Andree, is doing his best to accompany iheiti with photo- 
gTBphic porirdits and views of the sights described, and also Inserts many 
articles of his own into the weekly, which has just begun its sixty second 
volume (two volumes a year). North and South America are not neglected. 
Since (he beginning of July there were articles jjrlnted on Navigation of 
Brazilian Rivers ; Decipherment of Maya Codices ; Indians of the Norlh- 
weslern Coast; Emblems found in Mounds of Ihe Gulf .States ; Arcbteo- 
logy of the Pop^calepetl; History of the Niagara Cataract; Eirihquakein 
Chili ; Types of North American Indians. 

Rioui. OK L* GHASsEniK, who is perhaps the most industrious and active 
linguist of our epoch, has contributed to the acts of the Congres des Amer- 
leanittes, held in Paris, 1690, a memoir on the Baniva language, which is 
ion the Rio Negro, a river connecting the Upper Orinoco with the 
)n. Our author has otilized four vorabttlaries, embodying several 
'M of this rather vocalic laneuage. which belongs to the extensive 
American family variously called Carib, Maipureand Arawak. The 
ftnt of these three appellations causes conf'ision and should bediscardi-dat 
once; the name Maipure (which means caiman], points to the central Iocs- 
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tion in the group and is preferable. A liet of the Maipure diulecls is giveof^ 
by de la GraBeerie on the firat p^e ; the moat of them are spoken in Brazil, j 
the Moso and the Baiire in Bolivia. They all belong to the !^'u languages 
of C. von den Sleinen, because their persona! pronoun lis eipressed by nu 
or no, also the poeaesHive my, mine. The aecood person, tliou and thy, ihhu, 
IB marked by the sound pi, pt. The author has gathered over a thousand 
nonns and verba from his sources, but as we have no texts, no grammatical 
sketch of Baniva can be attempted as yet. From R. de la Graseerle's pen 
we have also received a pamphlet of 31 pasee : Det Trcberchei u'ceMee de la 
Unguitlique relalivttavx langvei de CeMrtme Orient; Soc.de. Lingnistique, VI^i J 
3d number, IS9I. Also, De la pruHbtlUe ei de eondUiont d'uTu: langue inttttK 
Hanalti Paris, Maisonneuve, ISfi'i, pp. 66. 

CoiTNT HvAriNTHB DB Chargncev hfts remitted some pamphlets embody- 
ing bis latest studies in the fields of European and American linguistics. 
His titles areas Inllows: (1) "SiirquelqueBdtymoIogieedeklangne basque;" 
in Congrea sclentifique international Ues Catholiquee, 1S9I, pp. II. (2) 
PhoneliqueSouletine: i. e,, the phonetic portion of the Basque dialect o 
Soule, ^i^uthe^n France, pp. 5(i. (3) Dee sufSxes en langue quiche 
1S92, 8°. in memoirs del'AL'ademie de Caen, pp. 70, treats of the well-knownB 
Maya dialect of Kiche, the moat important of all the Guatemala languages -^ 
of that family. (11 Reprint of Padre Rtpalda, Soc. Jeau, Catecismo y expoci- 
tioD breve de la doctrina crietiana; translated into the Yucatec or Maya lan- 
guage by Padre J. Ruz in 1847, In Actes de la Societe pbilologique de 
Paris, Tome 21, anni^e 1802, pp. 5U. (5) This reprint is preceded by the vo^fl 
cabulary of one of tbe Melaoeeian ilialecta called Wagap. spoker 
northesstern parts of New Cale^lonia; divided in two sections [a], Pranctdn 
Wagap, Anglais, AUemand: (6) Wagap. Frantais. Both sections occupy U 
first 162 pages of the same volume, tbe twenly-firat. 

The CoNTRiBi'TioNa TO Bavabjan anthropology and prehistoric r 
C0Ot«ln part of the Transactions ol the Munich Anthropological SocieQr9 
and have now reached their tenth volume under the able editorship of 
Prof. J. Rankeand Nicb, Rudlnger. The two tirst instalments of the tenth 
volume are illustrated with thirty plates and are exclusively dealing with 
craniolosy. John Rauke's article, "on some regular relations be I ween tbe 
brain, the frontal part and the basis of the skuU," is subdivided in three 
aectione, and gives the author's observations on the skulls of monkeys, dogs, 
human skulls, human adults, human embryos and the pheaomenon of 
prognathy so unversally observed among all races of mankind. This pbe- 
is subdivided into normal and pathologic prognatby, both showing 
alleroatioD between a more orthognathic and a more prognathic position of 
tbi- upper jitw of tbe buman subject. Tbe report emhodie: 

lall lolio. and was published in IS92, in Munich. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
Manuert and ifonumfnU of PrehiHoric Pcnplfr. By Ihe MftrqaU da Nadaillac. 
TraoalMeil hj Nancy Bell. G. P. PiitDam'a Sons, New York aod 
LoDdon. 1802. 

It eeems siiiKnloi' that a French arclirealogist should be teaching the 
EoKlish and American people in reference to the archiealogy of their owd 
landn. The Marquis de Nadaillac dcea this as Bucceasfulty as any one 
could, but the disadvantages of distance will have tbeir efiect notwithstand- 
inelheability of the writer. This was apparent in the former work, entitled 
Pre-faiatoric America, and is also manirest in this book, inasmuch aa it ia 
devoted to a more general subject. 

The author treats of the Stone Age, and maintains that there never has 
been a Bronze Age in America, and prefers the division into a paleolithic 
and neolithic periods. He'difiers from some American arcbicologiais. He 
repeats the statement made in the first book "that the shell of the glypto- 
don was nsed as a roof to the dweHinge oi primeval man," and maintains 
that the early inhabitants of America bad to contend with powerfal 
mammals and fierce carnivors, both of which aenertionB remain to be 
proven. He says that excavations in a rock shelter, in Alaska, yielded a 
harpoon, which lay side by side with some of the most ancient quart«- 
nary mammals, but does not give his authority. Heseems tc confound the 
bone relics in the mounds of America, some of which are modern, with 
thoee found in tbe caves of Europe, which are generally very ancient. 
Otherwise than this tbe book is an excellent eummary of the present 
etatoB of archiotogy in Europe and fumishes a great amount ol informa- 
tion about the prehistoric antiquitiee of that continent The last chapt«r 
contains an account of the discoveries by Schlieman in Hiseartik, which 
is valntkble for its illustratione and contents, but mare the chapter by citing 
the Pemberton atone hammer by way of comparison, as if it were a 
genuine relic There are specimens enough in this country which contain 
the Swaiilika, and Tub Auehr'an Antiquarian has referred to them repeat- 
edly, so that there is no reaHon for the author to go back so far and take a 
doubtful relic for comparison. The absence ol American authorities Irom 
the notes is a striking feature of tbe book. Our readers who desire a sum- 
mary of European archteslogy and are posted on American will find the 
work exceedingly nsefut, as the author is well informed as to the techni- 
caliliee and details of prehistoric science. He has brought together the facts 
in reference to a great variety ol tokens of all ages from the caves, kitchen 
middens, lake-dwellings, megalithic monuments, including the idols of 
Easter Islands, ancient boats from Denmark, weapons from the caves of 
France, clothing from lake dwellings, the nurbags from Minorica, mono- 
liths from Orkney Islands, bronze objects from Siberia, relics from Cieaar's 
campa, and vases from ancient Troy. It covers a wide field and presents a 
great variety as the result of his gleanings. 

T}ie Lotl AOanlu. tie. By Sir Daniel Wilson, MacMillan & Co., New York, 
and David Douglas. Edinburgh, publishers, 1802. 

Thia book is tbe crowning work of a bnsy life. Sir Daniel Wilson was 
tbe president of the University of Toronto. He was the author of several 
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noUble works and a learned man in the department of archicologT- This 
hie laat book was SDished just before his death. Tfae preface was written 
by hia dauKbt«r. It ie a collection of mooo^rapheoD Bucb Bubjecte as trade 
Bud commerce in tfae Stone Age, pre-Aryan origin of American man, the 
icatbetic faculty of aboriginal races, the Huron and Iroquois, relative racial 
bwin weight, e;c. ThB;title is fanciful and not descriptive, for the attempt 
to trace a coDneclion between Europe and America is criticiBed by the 
author and is not regarded as established. The reader will find the gener- 
alizlDK babit of Dr. Wileon continued in thia volume, but it is a babit 
regulated by sound sense and not given to viaionary epecu'ation. The 
book is pablished wttboul. engravings and does not contain a portrait of 
the author- Aside from this it is a model of ueattiees and elejcance. ■ 

Tlif Iro^'ioU Trail; irr, Foolprints of Ihe Six IValiom, including Duvid Cugidn 

.Sktichfi. By Wiltiam M. Beaucbamp, S. T. D. Printed by R. C. Beaa* 

ehainp, Recorder Office, Fayeiteville, N. Y. 
The reprinting of David Cusick's Sketches bas been demanded for some 
time. Rev. Mr. Beaucbamp has met the demand and added to the ''re- 
print" over a hundred pages of notes. There is one deficiency about the 
volume — it does not contain Ihe culs. These could be easily secured from 
the Bureau of Ethnoiony and shonld have been added. 

Mr. Beaucbamp, the aathor of the notes, is authority on Iroquois history 
and New York arcba'ology, He is a woDderfully patient investigator and 
a sound scholar. His writings are well known through the medium of The 
Ahtiqitabian, but much of bis literary work remaioB unpublished. Such 
Kuthors and scholars should be encouraged by Ihe public more than they 
are. for they are great benefactors. If a fraclion of the money which has 
been laid out on the natural history or New York could be given to the 
publication of aboriginal hislnrj' i>nd archn-ology, it would be a great credit 
to the stale. 
Thf Bfffinningi of New E'igland; or, Tkt Puritan Theocracy tn tti Hda^anM (^ 

avU anA H'Uoinut Liberia By John Fi«ke. Boston ind Mew YoriM* 

Hooghton, MillliniCo. 1893. -' 

Walter Raleigh in writing history thought that be must begin with the 
creation o( the world and so never finished his work. Mr. John Fiske ib 
more euccwsful. He dates the beginning of New England with 476 A. D., 
and draws the contrast between the Roman idea and the English idea.giv--,, 
log the first chapter of forty-nine pages to this subject. The Puritan exo<la| 
Is itlven in the second chapter, and the planting of New England 
third. These were purely and eielusively English. The short lived N( 
Enttl«n<l Confederacy was also among English colonists. The causes 
broke it up were mainly reiigious differences. The fifth chapter treats 
King Phillip's war and contains a review of the missionary woi 
The author thinks tbaC the Puritans were as kind as the Qoakeq 
la thoir treatment of the red men, but the explanation is found li 
tho Jealousies between the Indian tribes. The wild tribes imaginw 
that the converted Indians were only adopted by the whites to increaiq 
tlivir military strength and their civiliijttion was looked upon with di» 
fitvor. This is the most interesting part of the narrative. The book end^ 
with A rovlow of the religious sentiments and beliefs of New England, 
(Ivei a very good picture of the Puritan character. The most qaeslionabl* 
iinrt of the book is that which tresis of witchcraft, but the aothor is carefti 
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la ^Toi'iing prejudicea and in m&kinit rash statenientB and upon the whole 
is fJRir in writing the hiBtory of the times, aad especiall? the hiBlorj of Ihe 
"d. ^ Iniion." 

-^ .^ady of Grtek PhUotophy. By Ellen M. Mitchell. S. O. Griggs & Co. ^ 

1891. J 

1Kr*his little hand book on Greek pfailoeophy well fills a vacant place Biine ^ 
a«:x.<:^ 1i work wae Deeded. She does not undertake to diacuES the teachings 

o ^ "^Lhe pbilosopberB, but )zivee a sketch of the different echoole. The gen- 
""-■— y 1 reader cbh gather a clear idea of the drift of Greek thought, as each 
e>k:m. ^^ of the philoeopbers is introduced in his order and the teachloKs of 
^-^fc-^i^ai explained. The work begins with Thales (600 B C), the Ionian pbil- 
*^«=» ^her, and ends with Proclus (412 A. D ) and the NeoplatoniMs, which 
■i:*. "Wj^B covered a period of over a thousand years,— a long time for any 
* "^ Vnk aiical school of thought to continue. It is not to be wondered at that 
S=^ ^^ Oreeke have had such an inBuence upon modern echolars, for their 
*^=*^ S^Hosopby, their art and their literature form the connecting links between 
fc»- « — ancient and the modern world and the channel through which the best 
'^^' ^-^^ucts of Oriental thought ha* reached the Occidental minds. ThH book 
^ ^E:3eatlj printed and beautifully bound and will be useful to any one 

^^*- "■^ ^arested in the study, 

^^"^^^--^^-noi Artinlhe Ancieni Worid. By William Martin Conway. MacMillan 
A Co., New York. I8«l. 
■~^~.~' lis is a charming book and one which every ardiseologist ehould have. 

■" 3^^ an excellent summary of art in the Stone and Bronze Age, aid con- 

'~ '^^—'^c^i also an essay upon the legacy of Egypt and of Chaldea, and of Medi- 

~*- -^c-aDean peoples, Elruacans and Phrenicians. It contains in the small 

. "*— ^cnpass of 18.5 pagea a great deal of information. Its price is in the reach 

"^^'^'^doo Literalu'f; or. The Ancind Books o/ Iniila. By Elizabeth A, Beed, 
___^^ Chicago: B. C. Griggs 4 Co. 1891. 

^*^^liB work is written in an interesting style and furnishee a review of the 
.^^ ^^^^3ent literature, mythology, cosmogony, stories and legends of the Hiu- 
'^ ~^fc- s, as clearly as could be expected under the circumstances. The resem- 
"^^*- "^ces between the mythology of India and Greece is spoken of. The 
^^■^*- Itiplication of deities is referred to. The second grand division— the 
^^^ of the bronze — is treated in the fifth chapter. In the ninth there is a 
^^I^^^^k:^ parison between the Mosaic cosmogony and that of the Hindoos. The 
__^ ^^* cent of man from b single pair is a doctrine of l>oth. The RamayaoB 
^ "^^^^ the Itiad are also compared. 

'^*- -^ Datiubt from tlit Black Forest to the Black Sea. By F. D. Millet. New 

_ York : Harper & Brothers. 1892. 

^^^^^ -•-ThoBe who have been constant readers of Harpa'i Monthly will remem- 

f articles uprn the Danube. This series is now published 

"fcook form and constitutes a beautiful volume. It ia^more satisfactory to 

^^d a book connectedly than articles disjointedly. The book is also » 

^^^^^■Tk of art fully equal to the magazine, for the paper is heavier and the 

^^gravingg come out better, It is almost like taking a voyage down the 

fc-Tinbe to look at the pictures, for we see here the churches, the caatlea, 

^ bridges, the waterfalls, the ferries, the rocks, the llatboats, the peasants, 

- monasteries, the raine, the streets of the villages, Ihe watch -towers, the 
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Hungarian catlle. the Bwine herds, the waaherwomen and the wat«r-car- 
rierB, the Bshing slationa, the Gipsy icirle, th« threshing aeenee, the campR, 
Turkish vessele, Bulgarian shores and Bulgarian carU, the old moaquea aad 
■ wind-mills, just as the vojagera saw them. The volame is writlen id tbft 

^M itinerary form. Each day's experience is carerully recorded and tbesc-enu 
^V are transferred to the page by the engraving and the letter-press. We sea 
^1 throogh three pairs of eyes— the eyea of the traveler, of the photographer 
^M and if the draughtemao. Nothing can exceed the correctness of the pii>' 
^H torea except the scenes themselves. The Danube is out of the way of moat 
^H of the toQristB,.bat is very attractive at certain points. One paasee from 
^M the cultivated to the wild and froui the wild to the civilized again, and'' 
^H cornea in coalai't with two or three distinct races and types of character.tand 
^M begins to realiie bow diverse is the population of Europe. Trajan'a bridge 
^M in mins reminds us of Roman times, but the " Last Toilet in Camp" brings 
^m modern scenes to view. 

H On Canada 'i Pronlitr. By Julian Ralph. New York: Harper & Brothen. 
V 1892. 

' This is a book which would attract the attention of the hunter and the 

adventurer, and will also charm the ordinary reader. The scene is laid in 
Canada, and the different chapters bring out the variety which may bo 
found in that extensive domain. The inhabitants with which the traveler 
comea in contact are mainly Indians, half-breeds, voyagers, lumbermen, 
members of the Hudson's Bay Company and fur-traders. The game which 
is found are mooae, wild deer, caribou, wolves, and occasionally bears. Th» 
fish is the speckled trout. The conveyance is for the most part the "bark 
canoe," occaalonaliy the York sail-boat, though the dog-trains ^and tobog- 
gans are mentioned frequently. The traveler passes through dense forests; 
be traverses swift rivers, crosses large lakes; he lodges in Indian campg^ 
log-houses, at trading posts, and in tents, under the shadow of great Iree^ 
and has a varying experience. Several Indian tribes are visited, the Black 
Foot, the Tinnehs, the Chinooks, though to the writer they seem to be all 
alike. The best part of the book is the engravings, for these not only bringoat 
L the beauty of the scenery, but also the features, dress, equipments, abodes, 
H customs and surroundings of the different people. There are pictures of 
H the Indians running races, engf^ed in clan dances and war dances, of tha 

H faithful miasionary Father Lacombe and his people, of the hunters with 
H their packs and accoutrements, of fishermen with their wrappings, of Au 
H traders and the Indians in council, of the Coorier deBoisand their friendly 

H greetings to the naked savages, the titled gentlemen who made their home. 
H BO long in the distant regions, of the many camps of hunters and the dog 
H trainB and the pack horses, 'The pictures which have most interested na 

H are those of the bark canoes, three or four different patlerns of which are 
H given. There is no water cratt that is more beautiful than a bark canoe in 
^P motion. It is as light as a feather and cuts through the water as the bird 

I does the air. There is also a pic'.nre of the common dug'out, and two pic- 

tares of the big canoes of the Northwest coast. All of these canoee are 
propelled by thepaddte; oars were not often used by the natives. The 
picture ol the Hudson Bay uian— quarter-breed — is true to life. Just eucli 
faceB were once seen on the streeta of St. Paul, for there was a time when 
these quarter. breeds came with their creaking carts drawn by a single ox, 
from the Ked river to the Mississippi river to sell their furs and get sup- 
plies. It is well that these pictures are taken before other changes have 
oiyurred. Thetie faces and forms set in the frame-work of the northern 
fiirmta are brought before our eyes without the necessity of going euBb a 
lung distance to see them. It is a wild life which has its charms. fl 
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PRE-COU'MBIAN COPPER MINING IN NORTH 

AMERICA. 

Bv R. L. Packard. Washington, D. C. 

The broad classification of the successive stages of culture 
of the prehistoric peoples of Europe into the stone, bronze and 
iron "ages" was based upon prehistoric finds, and is an induction 
derived from observation similar to that relating to the succession 
of the different orders of animals and plants in geological history. 
It is also confirmtd, as far as bronze and iron are concerned, by 
ancient tradition, for in early historical times it was known among 
the Greeks that bronze had preceded iron at an earlier period, and 
this knowledge, passing to the Romans in a later age, was ex- 
pressed in the line of Lucretius, which has been frequently quoted 
in this connection, " Sed prioraerh erat quam ferricognitiis usus." 

But there is evidence to show that the use of copper was in- 
dependent of. if it did not precede, that of bronze, particularly 
in places where the metal was indigenous. This evidence con- 
sists in the discovery of copper implements and weapons, instejd 
of or sometimes accompanying bronze, mingled with numerous 
stone articles of the same character in various places in Europe 
and the East. The prehistoric people had learned the art of 
extracting copper from its ore, and in some cases practiced it 
near the places where the metal was used for implements and 
weapons. Prehistoric copper mines have been reported from 
the Urals and elsewhere, and a circumstantial account ol such a 
mine, which was discovered in 1827 near Bischofshofen in Salz- 
burg, in Germany, has been published by M, Much, an archaeol- 
ogist who examined it in 1879.* The traces of the old workings, 
nearlyobliteratedaftersolongatime.had led to the establishment 
of a flourishing modern copper mine on the same vein, just as 

•Die Kitpierzcit la l^uropa und (lie Verlialtni^s mi CuLIur d<;r [nd^igermanvn. WIsa. 
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the trenches on the outcrops of the copper bearing rocks in the* 
Lake Superior district served as guides to modern miners in 2 
sinking shafts there. The Salzburg mine, however, was in copper I 
ore and not native copper, and wis a mine in the proper sense I 
of the term, with extensive underground workings. The remains I 
of small smehing furnaces, with slag heaps and other rubbish,.! 
were found in the neighborhood, in the midst of which were a ' 
few pieces of the copp;r produced from the ore on the spot by 
the prehistoric smelters.* No iron tools or signs of their use 
were found in this mine, which was assigned by the archjeologist 
who examined it to the time of the neighboring lake-dwellers, 
who used its copper for weapons and tools. Another mine in 
the Tyrol, referred to by the same author, was also apparently 
worked to supply a colony of lake-dwellers situated near by. 

It might be expected on both mineralogical and metallurgical i 
grounds that copper would be used before bronze, and even be- 1 
fore smelting was discovered, because copper, like gold and! 
silver, is found in the native state irf many places, while con- 
siderable metallurgical skill is necessary for the production of I 
bronze. Moreover, bronze is an alloy of copper and tin. and, 
except in the comparatively rare cases where copper and tin ores 
occur together, tin would have to be transported to the copper 
smelters to produce the alloy. In North America,! while copper 
was known to the natives, bronze had not appeared at the epoch , 
of discovery by Europeans, and neither smelting nor even melt- d 
ing was necessary for the production of the copper articles fouad 1 
in use by the discoverers. 

The first comers to the northern part of this continent were 
struck with the absence of metais in the native weapons and im- 
plements, and found their place supplied by stone and bone. The 
inhabitants were in the neolithic stage of culture. They were, 
indeed, in possession of copper, but, as far as the discoverers ob- 
served, it was almost exclusively used lor ornamental purposes, 
and formed, apparently, no part of the native equipment in the 
arts ol I'fe. Exclusive of the Spaniards, the earliest voyagersj 
who left records or reports of their explorations, sailed along thel 
coast, or visited different parts of it, from Labrador to Florida^ 
and the inhabitants of the whole sea-board were found spanngl/1 
in possession of the "red metal." Thus, in the account of Cabot'^] 
voyage in 1497, given in Hakluyt, there is this brief statement;* 
'■ Hee (Cabot) declareth further that in many places of these! 
Regions he saw great plentie of copper among the in habitants. '^fl 
The account is a translation from Peter Martyr, and the words T 
"great plentie of" are not warranted by the original. J Cabot's* 

*A piece oI tins cDpnei gave on analysis: Copper, 98,46 per ceni; sulphur, o.og |Kr c 
ttoB.044.Per cent; while s copper tool found in Ihe workings gave coppem?.?* per « 
mrtel o.M per cent, iron a irace, lead 0.0; pet cent, sulphui 0.34 per cent, slag 0,07 per 1 

tBy North America is meant only Ihe non-Spiinish portion ol the country. 

lOrichalcum Id pleri$que locis $e vldtsae apud incola) praedlcat. 
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observations were made on the northern coast of the continent, 
and he went as far as 60° north latitude. A similar brief state- 
ment is given in the account of the voyage of Cortereal in 1500, 
who is said to have gonu as far north as 56"^, The account {in 
Ramusio) describes the painted inhabitants, their clothing of 
skins and other particulars, and states that they had bracelets of 
silver and copper. The mention of silver is unfortunate. Ver- 
razano's report goes more into particulars. He coasted from 
34° to beyond 41° north latitude, in the year 1524, and made 
several landings. He says of the natives at a point on the coast 
apparently in the neighborhood of New York that they had "many 
plates of wrought copper, which they estceme more than golde." 
On sailing along the coast to the eastward he saw certain hills 
and concluded that they had some "minerall' matter in them, 
because," he says, "wc saw many of them (the natives) have 
headstones of copper hanging at their eares," On the southern 
and eastern coast, therefore, according to these accounts, the 
copper was used for ornaments. Neither of the observers quoted 
speaks of copp;r weapons in that part of the country, which they 
would have been likely to notice, as they naturally paid special 
attention to the arms they might have to encounter. Nor did 
later explorers who described the equipment of the natives in 
detail have occasion to give greater prominence to copper. 

In Cartier's second voyage to the St. Lawrence, in 1535, he 
kidnapped the principal chief of a local tribe to take with him to 
France, following the common practice of the time, and this chief 
was visited on shipboard by condoling membersof his tribe, who 
were assured that he would return the next year, "which, when 
they heard," says the account in Hakluyt, "they greatly thanked 
our Captain and gave their lord three bundles of beaver and sea 
wolves skinnes, with a great knife of red copper that commeth 
from Sagnenay." Here is an instance of a copper weapon or 
implement. The quantity of copper which the North American 
Indians possessed at the epoch of discovery, although the metal 
was diffused over a very wide territory, was very small compared 
with stone. A glance at collections of aboriginal articles, like 
that of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington or the Pea- 
body Museum in Cambridge, will at once show how relatively 
insignificant it was. The Smithsonian has between six and seven 
hundred copper articles from mounds, graves and other sources 
within the territory of the United Slates, while there are thou- 
sands of stone arrow and spear heads and implements in its 
collection. The Peabody and other copper collections are very 
much smaller. Acloser examination of the Smithsonian exhibit 
will show that the copper articles from the south and east are 
mainly of an ornamental character and few in number compared 
with those found towards the northwest. As Wisconsin is ap- 
proached the copper articles not only increase in number, but 
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the proportion of arrow and spear heads and implements far ex 
cccds that of the ornaments. Among the Wisconsin specimeas 
are pieces of '"float" copper, varying in size from those weighing 
several pounds down to nuggets, which indicate the convenient 
material of which some of the manufactured articles were prob- 
ably made. If one were to prepare a map showing by shading 
or colors, as is now the practice, the relative number of aborig- 
inal copper finds in the United States, the deepest shade or darkest 
color would at present be in Wisconsin. This condition is no 
doubt largely due to the indelatigable zeal of Mr. F, S. Perkins 
of Wisconsin, who has devoted himself for many years to col- 
lecting copper articles of Indian origin from all parts of the 
State, over two hundred of which are in the Smithsonian cases. 
But the phenomenon can be explained in another way when one 
reflects that Keweenaw Point is directly north of the State and' 
was the seat of the ancient copper mines, which have attracted' 
the attention of arch^ologists, and was the center of distribution 
of the native copper which was the object of the desultory 
mining carried on there. Wisconsin is also in a very favorable 
situation for receiving the drift which brought "float" copper 
from the copper-bearing rocks of Keweenaw, which "float" was 
apparently often manufactured into implements. The State 
covers a district which was near the mines and is in a direct 
course for people leaving them going south. It may be found 
that that district was the seat of the ancient miners themselves. 

The yield of mounds, graves and fields, as shown in the col- 
lections, confirms in a general way the observations of the first 
discoverers. In the eastern and southern parts of the country 
the majority of the copper articles which have been found are 
breastplates, bracelets, beads, bobbin-like objects and other orna- 
ments, while in the north and west, and especially in Wisconsin^ 
implements and weapons prevail. The Wisconsin specimens ate 
like those figured by Whittlesey (Smithsonian Contributions, 
XIII), which were found in the mining district itselt, and those 
found at Brockville, Canada, and shown in Wilson's Prehistoric 
Man. Others, apparently of the same character, are mentioned 
by Wilson as being found near Marquette, Michigan, east of the i 
copper district. i 

The present evidence, therefore, shows that copper had not 
passed its ornamental or precious stage on the seaboard and in ■ 
the south at the time this continent was brought to the attention 
of Europe. It was not a part of the general native equipment, 
either for war, or hunting, or other useful purposes, and its posi- 
tion in the native economy was not like the noticeable part it 
played in the armament of the Mexicans and Central Americans 
of the same period. 

At the advent of Europeans copper was eagerly sought for in 
trade with the whites. An official present of copper articles is 
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particularly mentioned in the account of Cartier's voyage before 
referred to, and Ralph Lane writes from Roanoke, in 1585, to 
his company in England that they could not do better than send 
over copper articles of all kinds to trade with; "copper carryeth 
■the price of all, so it be made red," he explains. The copper 
obtained from the whites was very soon, with other imported 
Mings, disseminated by barter among the different tribes, In 
Trobisher's third vovage to the Labrador coast {lat. 58°), in i 578, 
3je noticed the evidence of this aboriginal trade, and says "the 
natives have traffic with other people, and have barres of iron, 
arrowe and speare heads and certain buttons of copper which 
they use to weare upon their foreheads for ornament, as our 
Jadies in the Court of England doe use great pearie." This 
trade with the natives must have been considerable. The fishing 
^eets which swarmed in the northern waters carried on trade. 
and copper and iron articles formed a part of their outward car- 
goes. According to Anthony Parkhurst, who had been in the 
business and on the fishing grounds, trade to Newfoundland 
from England was brisk in 1 54S, and an estimate which he made 
for Hakiuyt shows that in 1578 there were one hundred Spanish 
vessels engaged in cod fishing, twenty to thirty whalers from 
Biscay, fifty Portuguese and a hundred and fifty French and Bre- 
lon vessels. The English contingent was then much smaller 
than in former years. 

After the arrival of Europeans, bringing an assortment of 
"novelties" of all kinds, there was no reason why the Indians 
should trouble themselves further to obtain domestic copper by 
the toilsome process of searching and digging for it, because 
they now had not only a ready and sufficient supply of that metal 
for ornamental purposes, but were introduced to many other 
things of superior attractiveness, especially iron, in the form of 
knives, hatchets, etc., which at once superseded copper for prac- 
tical use. "The Chippewa chief, Kontika. asserted in 1824 that 
but seven generations of men had passed since the French 
brought them brass kettles; at which time their people at once 
laid aside their own manufactures and adopted those of the 
French."* The testimony of the earliest voyagers to the pos- 
session of copper ornaments by the natives is therefore of im- 
portance, because there was very soon enough of the imported 
article in the country to make a show. Incidentally, also, arch- 
ffiologists have to keep this fact of foreign importation in mind in 
deciding upon the origin of copper articles in "finds." Lake 
Superior copper, of which pre-Columbian Indian articles were 
made, occurs in the native state, and is free from the impurities 
which are found in copper that has been smelted, so that chemi- 
cal analysis could often decide whether a given specimen was of 
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native origin or imported. On some copper articles found in the 
north, specks of silver have been noticed. This is as sure a 
token of Lake Superior copper which has never been melted as 

a stamp could be. 

In the absence of evidence that the Indians of the United 
States had any knowledge of smelting it must be interred that 
all the copper they possessed was found In the metallic or native 
state. There is nothing to show that they were aware of the ex- 
istence of copper ore as a source of metal. No remains of 
smelting places, or slag, or other indications of metallurgical 
operations have yet been found. If they had known smelting 
Ihey could have had an ample supply of the metal, because ores 
of copper are comparatively abundant in the United States, while 

I as a matter of lact, copper was a rarity with them. Native cop- . 
per occurs in small quantities in many places in the United 
States, but there is no evidence at present that the northern In- 
dians had knowledge of any but two localities where it could be 
obtained in any quantity. These were the Coppermine River in 
the British possessions, and the Lake Superior copper district. 
The latter affords the most remarkable occurrence of native cop- 

I per in the world, and the present mines on Keweenaw Penin- 
sula — including the famous Calumet and Hecla, the Tamarack, 
Quincy and others — are of world-wide fame. The same deposits 

I were worked superficially over their whole extent long before 
the advent of Europeans to these shores. 

By referring to the map of Michigan it will be seen that Ke- 
weenaw Peninsula is a prominent geographical feature and 
extends a considerable distance into Lake Superior. Its north- 
western shore and the continuation thereof through Ontonagon 
County is practically parallel to the opposite or north shore of 
the lake, Through the middle of Keweenaw Point runs a belt 
of elevated land, which is several hundred feet above the lake 
in some places, and extends from the extri;me point through the 
peninsula and Ontonagon County into Wisconsin. This elevated 
belt, which is known as the "mineral range," sometimes rises into 
bluffs, which are abrupt on the southeastern or shoreward side, 
but sloping in the opposite direction or toward the lake. The 
dip of the formation (sandstone, and[ sheets of igneous rock in- 
cluding conglomerates) composing this range is in a general 
northwesterly direction, ortowards the lake and the north shore. 
On Isle Royale, near the north shore of the lake, the same for- 
mation occurs, but dipping rn the opposite direction, viz., to the 
southeast or towards Keweenaw. "Trap" rock carrying copper 
is also found on the north and east shores of the lake at St. Ignace 
and Michipicoten Island. The copper-bearing series of the "min- 
eral range" consists of sheets of igneous rocks^-diabasc, diabase- 
amygdaloid and meiaphyr — which include beds of conglomerate 
all carrying native copper. Both of these classes of rocks are 
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mjned. The famous Calumet and Hecla mine is in the conglom- 
erate, as is also the Tamarack, while the Quincy, Atlantic, and 
others are in the amygdaloid rocks. The product ot the mines 
is divided by the miners into three classes, stamp rock, "barrel 
work" and mass copper. By stamp rock is meant that which con- 
tains the copper in fine particles and is sent to the powerful steam 
stamps to be crushed, in order to separate the grains of copper 
by washing (jigging), just as gold bearing quartz is stamped, 
"Barrel work" means the pieces of copper which are large enough 
to be detached from the rock without stamping, and are packed 
in barrels and sent directly to the smelters. They vary in size 
from pieces about as large as the hand to those not too large to 
be conveniently packed in barrels, Pieces too large for this con- 
stitute the third class, "mass copper," which includes the huge 
pieces ol many tons weight, which are occasionally met with. 
All this copper shows as such in the rock, and the ancient 
miners had only to follow down a promising outcrop showing 
"barrel work" for a few feet and hammer away the rock from the 
copper to secure the latter. When they came upon mass copper 
they were compelled to abandon it alter hammering off project- 
ing pieces, because they had no tools for cutting it up and re- 
moving it. Several instances of this sort have been found. 

The ancient "mines" were not mines in the strict sense of the 
word, because they were not underground workings. As de- 
scribed by Whittlesey, who examined them at an early date,* they 
were shallow pits or trenches, and sometimes excavations in the 
faces of the cliffs, scattered along the mineral range from Onto- 
nagon to near the end of the peninsula. At the time modern 
mining began they had become mere depressions in the ground, 
owing to the accumulations of earth, leaves and decayed vege- 
table matter, within thtm. Forest trees were growing in them 
and upon the waste thrown out of , them, so that it was difficult 
to distinguish them from natural depressions due to the weather- 
ing of the rock beneath the soil, or, in some cases, from the 
hollows left by the upturned roots of fallen trees. After their 
character was discovered, however, they served as guides to the 
modern miners, who often sank shafts upon the copper-bearing 
rocks, which were revealed by clearing them out. No mine has 
been opened on the lake that was not thus "prospected" by the 
old miners. Trenches like thosp on Keweenaw Point and Onto- 
n^on, but if anything more elaborate, were found on Isle Royale 
and Sir William Logan mentioned similar workings on the east 
shore of the lake, near Mairaanse. All of these workings con- 
tained stone hammers or mauls, amounting in all to a countless 
number. A few wooden shovels, strongly resembling canoe 
paddles, were found in some of the diggings, together with the 
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remains of wooden bowls Tor baling, birch-bark baskets and sonii 
spear or lance heads and other articles of copper. In Ontonagoj 
County the old workings were for the most part shallow depres- 
sions only a lew feet deep. Some of them in the bluff which 
showed outcroppings of copper rock were hardly large enough 
to shelter a bear, while others were larger. In Houghton Coun- 
ty (('. c, on the Keweenaw promontory) on the Quincy location, 
there were broad and deep pits in the gravel, probably dug for 
the float copper. lumps of which are still met with in the neigh- 
borhood. At the Central mine, further out on the point, there 
was a pit filled in with rubbish, which was at first supposed to 
be natural. It was five feet deep and thirty long. On examina 
tion, "a flat piece of copper, five to nine inches thick and i 
feet long, was found, which formed part of a piece still in 
vein. Broken stone mauls were all about it, showing that 
miners could do nothing wfth it. Its upper edge had been beaten' 
by the stone mauls so severely that a lip or projecting rim had 
been formed, which was bent downwards." Other localities 
toward ihe end of the pcnmsula and at the Copper Falls location 
are described by Mr. Whittlesey, and as late as 1 890 depressions 
in the ground of small dimensions were pointed out to the 
writer at the latter place as the work of the old miners. Modern 
miners would regard the whole system as nothing more than 
prospecting work and not mining proper, as there were no shaf 
or tunnels or underground workings of any kind. As Ml 
Whittlesey expressed it, "the old miners performed the part 
surface explorers." 

I am fortunate in being able to add to the foregoing the tes! 
mony of an eye-witness of some other discoveries in this distrii 
viz.. ihat of Mr, J. H. Forster, a well-known mining engineer 
who lived in the district many years. He was at one time super- 
intendent of one of the mines, and was engaged on the Portage 
lake ship canal as state engineer when the canal was opened, 
when he discovered some copper articles in an ancient grave at 
that point. He writes in regard to the discovery of old opera- 
tions: "The largest mass of float copper found in modern times 
. . . weighed eighteen tons and contained very little rocky 
matter. When found in the woods it was covered with moss and 
resembled a flat trap boulder. It had been manipulated by the 
'ancient miner' and much charcoal was found around it. Its top 
and sides were pounded smooth and marks of stone hammers 
were apparent. All projections — every bit of copper that could 
be detached — had been carried away. . . . Subsequent explora- 
tions disclosed the epidote lode whence the mass came — torn 
from its matrix doubtless by the ice. The mass had been trans- 
ported only about fifty feet and dropped on a ridge. When rhe 
lode was stripped of the drift the jagged edges of a mass 
place were exposed. It was of the same length, thi 
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structure of the "float," It was observed at the time that if the 
'float' could beset up on edge on the piece in place it would fit 
in exactly." Mr, Forster was present when the famous Calumet 
coDgiomerate lode was opened. At that point a small mound 
was found in the woods, while explorations were in progress, 
upon which targe maple and birch trees were growing. Roots 
ot trees still more ancient were found in the drift After strip- 
ping off the timber, a pit was sunk which reached the solid con- 
glomerate at the depth of fifteen feet. "But it was a hard rock 
tilled with stamp copper only and could not be mined by the 
ancient miners." Numerous stone hammers and birch-bark 
baskets were found in the workings. Mr, Forster thinks the dirt 
was carried out of the pit in these baskets. On the north side 
of Portage lake, on the extension of the Isle Royale lode (oppo- 
site Houghton), the drift being shallow, "long trenches were dug 
on the back of the lode three feet wide and deep. There was 
much small mass or nugget copper (barrel work) released by 
the disintegration of the soft epidote vein stone." This was 
thrown out, while the earth was thrown Whind the miner as he 
advanced, and the work resembled that of an expert "navvy." A 
remarkably deep trench was discovered at the South Pewabie 
(now Atlantic) mine, several miles west of the last locality, which 
extended two or three feet into the solid rock. At the bottom 
"was a well-defined transverse fissure vein of quartz, about two 
feet wide, containing here and there chunks of solid copper. By 
the several pits sunk on the course of the vein, proof was had 
that it had been worked superficially several hundred feet in 
length. I walked through it a long distance. The .surface of 
the formation was shattered and decomposed, hence the old 
miners could come at the quartz handily. They did not carry 
the rock out to the surface to dump it, but piled it up neatly on 
each side of the drift. At one point I found a handsome .speci- 
men of quartz and copper laid up carefully in a niche. It weighed 
several pounds. ... As in other cases, we had proof that the 
ancient miner did not sink any shafts and do real mining. He 
was only a surface gleaner." Of the ancient workings on Isle 
Royale, on the north shore oi the lake, which were very exten- 
sive and have been described as extending twenty feet and more 
in the solid rock, Mr. Forster says: '"As I understand it, these 
extensive works were upon a high outcrop, promising natural 
drainage. And I should infer from what 1 heard from Mr. A. C 
Davis, the agent, and others who opened the Minong mine' that 
the ancient workings were among disturbed shattered rocks, 
among which were found much mass copper and barrel work. 
The ancients were after these pieces ot copper. Mr. Davis found 
many considerable masses, handled and beaten by the ancient 
men. which were too large for them to carry away."t 
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At the Minnesota mine, in Ontonagon County, was found a large 
piece of mass copper which had been raised some distance in the 
excavation and abandoned by the old workers. As this was the 
first large mass discovered and gave rise to considerable specula- 
tion, it deserves special mention. The account is taken from 
Forster and Whitney's report on theGeoiogy of the Lake Superior 
Copper Region, and is as follows; In the winter of 1847-8. Mr. 
Knapp, the agent of the Minnesota, found an artificial cavern on 
the mine location containing stone hammers, and at the bottom 
was a vein with jagged projections of copper. After the snow 
had left in the spring he found other excavations, and particularly 
one twenty-six feet deep, filled with clay and a matted mass of 
mouldering vegetable matter. On digging eighteen feet he came 
to a mass of native copper ten feet long, three feet wide and 
nearly two feet thick, weighing over six tons. "On digging 
around it the mass was found to rest on billets of oak supported 
by sleepers of the same material. This wood, by its long expos- 
ure to dampness, is dark colored and has lost all of its consistency. 
A knife blade may be thrust into it as easily as into a peat bog. 
The earth was so packed around the copper as to give it a firm 
support. The ancient miners had evidently raised it about five 
feet and then abandoned the work as too laborious. They had 
taken off every projecting point which was accessible, so that the 
exposed surface was smooth. Below this the vein was subse- 
quently found filled with a sheet of copper five feet thick and of 
an undetermined extent vertically and longitudinally. . . The 
vein was wrought in the form of an open trench and where the 
copper was most abundant there the excavations extended deep- 
est. The trench is generally filled to within afoot of the surface 
with the wash from the surrounding surface, intermingled with 
leaves nearly decayed," Whittlesey says of this mass: "Its 
upper surface and edges were beaten and pounded smooth, all 
the irregularities taken off, and around the outside a rim or lip 
was formed, bending downwards. . . Such copper as could be 
separated by their tools was thus broken off, the beaten surface 
was smooth and polished. 

On the ed^e of the excavation in which the mass was found 
there stood an ancient hemlock, the roots of which extended 
across the ditch. 1 counted the rings of annual growth on its 
stump and found them to be two hundred and ninety." Mr. 
Knapp felled another tree, growing in a similar position, which 
had three hundred and ninety-five rings "The fallen and decayed 
trunks of trees of a previous generation were seen lying across 
the pits " A shaft was subsequently sunk on the lode revealed 
b)' this trench, which was in rich ground, to a great depth. The 
abandonment of this mass of copper formerly gave rise to con- 
jectures. It was supposed that the ancient miners were inter- 
niplcd in Uieir work "by some terrible pestilence . . . or by 
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the breaking out of war; or, as seems not less probable, by the 
invasion of the mineral region by a barbarian race, ignorant of 
all tVie arts of the ancient Mound-builders of the Mississippi and 
cf l^ake Superior."* But from a consideration of the evidence 
of the character and scope of the old workings which we now 
possess, it will be seen that it is unnecessary to go so far for 
an explanation. As was clearly the case at the Central and 
Mesnard mines, and on Isle Royale, the mass at the Minnesota 
*as abandoned by the old mmers because they found it impossi- 
ble to get any more pieces from it. They had no tools which 
wuld cut it, and even at the present time mass copper is the least 
"csirable form in which the metal presents itself in the mines, on 
account of the labor and expense of cutting it up. although there 
are steel tools especially invented for the purpose The practice 
■^f hammering off pieces from mass copper is mentioned by 
Visitors to the lake from the French missionaries down to School- 
^•"aft. There was a large mass on the Ontonagon, which has 
°cen in the Smithsonian Institution for many years, which was 
^Considerably reduced in size in this way in the course of a hundred 
^1d fifty years of casual visits, 

A. great antiquity has been assigned to these workings by 

**^Oie writers, and it used to be supposed that a busy industry 

'^^as suddenly interrupted in them at some time over five hundred 

y'^Ars ago. The tree with three hundred and ninely-five rings 

5** growth has been used to support an argument that the work- 

'" Es must have been abandoned at least as long ago as the middle 

^" the fifteenth century, or, to be exact, reckoning from 1847, 

^^^Ore the year 1452. This would be at least forty years before 

^^ voyage of Columbus and eighty-four years before Cartier 

X'^'tcd Montreal. Although it may be true that work ceased at 

^^^ particular trench where that tree was felled at the date indi- 

^^*^d, it docs not necessarily follow that all the workings were 

-^^^ndoned at the same time. Indeed, the tree which grew on 

^^ dump of the pit where the Minnesota mass was found did 

-^j^t begin its growth until over a hundred years later, or after 

*^« French had been up the St. Lawrence and there had been 

^*^nsiderable traffic with Europeans on the sea coast. How long 

^^.^ir/^ ante the whole system had been worked can only be a 

^^tter of conjecture. When one reflects that many hundreds 

j^J 'tien were busily engaged for several consecutive seasons, with 

^V the leverish energy born of the modern thirst for gold, in the 

'ggings ol any one of the placer camps which are now seen 

- ^^ndoncd in Idaho, Oregon and California, it will be apparent 

.V*t the old miners on Lake Superior must have taken a long 

*^e for their leisurely work. Their tools were primitive, their 

^''^rk was desultory, and they knew nothing about the desire of 
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wealth. Primitive peoples do not prosecute any industry per- 
sistently and assiduously like civilized men. Where there are no 
wages, no expenditures, no companies and employes, no stocks 
or fluctuations of the market, nothing even which can be called 
a demand, there is no need of pushing a laborious work. It was 
also, probably, only in the summer, and it may have been only 
at considerable intervals, that Keweenaw, Ontonagon and Isle 
Royale were visited for copper. It must also not be forgotten 
that the ancient miners only carried away "barrel work." They 
were forced to abandon mass copper. Barrel work from the 
excavations and float copper from the neighboring and remote 
drift would furnish the material necessary for all the tools, weapons 
and ornaments that have been found, and although the quantity 
of copper from these sources was small when reckoned in tons^ 
yet the desultory and selective kmd of mining which produced 
it, especially if carried on by a comparatively small number of 
persons over such an extensive territory as the mineral range of 
Keweenaw, would naturally require an indefinite length of time. 
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MAN AND LANGUAGE; 

OR. THE TRUE BASIS OF ANTHROPDI.OGY. 



By Horatio Hale, M. A., F. R.S.C. 



O. — AN AMERICAN EXAMPLE. — THE ATHAPASCANS, NORTH AND 

SOUTH — Concluded. 

This brief summary, or rather this series of extracts, gives 
only an imperfect idea of the wealth of this languajre, not only 
in forms of expression, but in the ideas which it expresses. If 
it be thought that this wealth is far beyond anything that the 
drcumstancps ol the people can require, there are two consid- 
erations which should be borne in mind. In the first place we 
must remember that the life of savages, like that of civilized 
men, is full of exigencies demanding the exertion of many mental 
faculties, and calling lor an endless variety of communications 
between the memlwrs of a household or of a tribe. Secondly, 
there is in every healthy human mind, as in every healthy human 
body, evidence of an immense reserved force, ready for devel- 
ment to an almost unlimited extent. The recruiting sergeant 
sees, in the movements ot an awkward but slrongly-tramed 
rustic, evidence of the thews and sinews which will in time 
make the lithe and prompt artillery-man ; and the philologist per- 
ceives in the speech of the savage the promise ol capacity for 
any duties of civilization. 

In the case of the Tinneh we are fortunately not limited to 
inference and prediction. The capabilities of the race have been 
strikingly shown. The Tinneh (or Athapascan) family is a 
widespread one, diffused over a larger portion of North America 
than any other linguistic stock, except perhaps the Algonkin. 
As in the other hemisphere, so in this, the tribes of the bleak 
and barren north have sent out their swarms toward the sunny 
and fertiltt south. Ethnologists have traced their line of march 
by the fragmentary septs which have remained along the track, 
from the Mackenzie basin and Alaska, through the reeions 
which are now ihe Province of British Columbia and the Stales 
of Washington and Oregon^where the Sikanis, the TakuUis, 
the Kwalhiokwas, the Umkwas, the Totutunies and other 
remnants still linger — to the fruitful river-valleys of Northern 
Calitornia. Here tor a time the emigrants halted, and iheir 
natural capacities and character found room for development. 
Mr. Stephen Powers, in his excellent description of the Call- 
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lornian Indians, which composes the third volume of the Smith- 
sonian "Contributions to North American Ethnology," jrives a 
brief account of the Hupa, or Hoopas, who occupy Hoopa 
Valley on the Lower Trinitj', north of San Francisco. Their 
most notable characteristic is their masterful lorce ot characler, 
In a vigorous passage, which I slightly condense, he tells us: 
"Next after the Karoks they are the finest race in all that 
region, and they even excel them in their statecrall, and in the 
singular influence, or perhaps brule force, which they exercise 
over the vicinal tribes. They are the Romans of Northern 
California in their valor and in their wide-reaching dominions. 
They are the French in the extended diffusion ol their language. 
They hold in a state of semi-vassalage most of the tribes around 
them, exacting Irom them annual tribute in the shape of-shell 
money; and thev compel all their tributaries to speak Hupa in 
communication with them. Although most of these petty 
tributaries had their own tongues originally, so rigorously were 
they put to school in the language of Iheir masters '.hat most 
of their vocabularies were sapped and reducefJ to bald categories 
of names. They had the dry bones ot substantives, but the 
flesh and blood of verbs were sucked out ot them by the Hupa. 
A Mr. White, a pioneer well acquainted with the Chimalakwe, 
who once had an eniirely distinct longue, told me that before 
they became extinct they scarcely employed a verb which was 
not Hupa. I tried in vain to get the numerals of certain ob-^ 
ecure remnants of tribes; they persisted in giving me the HupaJ 
and in fact, they seemed to know no other." ^ 

But these proud and masterful children of the savage north 
had been quick to adopt all the arts of incipient civilization 
which they found in their new abode. Their dress, implements, 
and houses were copied from the neigh^^oring tribes of the 
Klamath River region. The Calitornian currency of shell- 
money, which had been lound highly useful in trade, was 
adopted by them, with certain changes in rating. One of their 
septs, the Tolowa, were noted for their large and handsome 
canoes. Mr. Powers saw one which was forty-lour feet long, 
over eight feet wide, and capable of carrying twenty-four men 
or five tons ol weight. It was made of redwood cedar, and 
seemed to him "ajthing of beauty," sitting plumb and lightl' 
on the sea, and so symmetrical that a pound's weight on eitht' 
side would throw it slightly out ol trim. 

But the Califorian valley proved too narrow for the increasing-' 
population, which sent forth new swarms to the far southeast. 
From one of these sprang the terrible Apaches, whose rapa- 
cious and far-swooping bands became lords of the plains and 
hills from the Californian gull to Texas, and dominated tor 
two centuries the leeble provinces of Northern Mexico^now 
ravaging the settlements and now contemptuously selling them 
peace. A still larger swarm made its way into the highlands of 
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Arizona and New Mexico, and found a ^t^niai abode in the 
sunny and grass-clad mounlains whicli surround the stone and 
brick edifices ol' the half-civilized Pueblo Indians. These Indians 
had dreaded the mountains as the resort of the predatory Utes 
of the Shoshonee stock. The fearless Tinneh emigrants, who 
have hince become famous under the Spanish nickname of 
Navajoa,* seized these inviting uplands for their own lastnesses, 
drove back the Ule invaders, made friends with the Pueblo Indi- 
ans, and quickly learned from them their methods of agriculture 
and their mechanic arts. "When the Spaniards 6rst met them, 
in 1541, they were tillers of the soil, erected large granaries for 
their crops, irrigated their fields by artificial water-courses or 
acequias, and lived in substantial dwellings, partly underground; 
but they had not then learned the art of weaving the celebrated 
'Navajo blankets,' that being a later acquisition ol their anisan8."t 
It is admitted on all hands that il they learned their mechanic 
arts from the Pueblos, they greati}' improved these industries. 
Their blankets are as famous throughout the southwest as the 
carpets ol Persia are throughout Asia. Dr. Washington 
Matthews, the highest authority on all matters relating to this 
people, in his elaborate monograph on "Navajo Weavers" (pub- 
lished in the third annua! volume of the Bureau ol Ethnology), 
remarks: "Il is by no means certain^still there are many 
reasons for supposing — that the Navajos learned their cralt 
from the Pueblo Indians, and that, too, since the advent of the 
Spaniards: yet the pupils, if such they be, far excel their mas- 
ters lo-day in the beauty and quality of iheir work. It may be 
safely stated that with no native tribe in America, north ol ihe 
Mexican boundary, has the art of weaving been carried to 
greater perfection than among the Navajos, while with none in 
the entire continent is it less Europeanized." 

In silver-work, according to the same authority, the superior- 
ity of the Navajo artisans to those of the Pueblos, in natural 
aptitude and taste, is equally apparent. With inferior imple- 
ments and under other disadvantages, they do equal or even 
better work.^: In a letter with which Dr. Matthews has re- 
cently favored me, he writes of this people: "Their own tradi- 
tions and the works ol early travelers show that they have 
made great advances in the last two or three centuries. This 
is partly due, no doubt, to contact with pueblos and whites, and 
partly to admixture of the blood of these races; but it must be 
largely attributed to some innate docility of the Navajo stock. 
Many of the wild tribes of these parts have had exactly the 
same advantages, and yet have not advanced as the Navajos 
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have done. Their silversmiths have, wilhoul any instruction, 
greatly improved their art within the last six years. They have 
discovered for themselves methods ol ornamenting in repousse 
and by means of dies. Their weavers have invented some ir 
portanl improvemenls. Navajo progress forms a subject 
great interest, and its causes are not easy to deterinine. They 
would probably have earlier become dwellers in permanent 
houses but for their superstitious notions, which constrain them 
to abandon a house where a death hasoccurrad. Quite recently 
some of the less conservative have given up these notions and 
built themselves houses of stone," 

But the intellectual powers of this remarkable people are 
displayed by evidences of a far higher cast than works o( agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. Their literary compositions, as . 
ihey may justly be called, their religious and legendary chants, 
evince vivid imagination, a talent lor clear and lorcible expres- 
sion, and a capacity for sustained and impressive narration, which 
no barbarous and few civilized races have surpassed. Our ' 
knowledge of those compositions is due also to the same dis- 
cerning and indelatigable investigator, "The Prayer of a 
Navajo Shaman," which Dr. Matthews has preserved for us (in 
the American Anthropologist for April, 1888,) is not so much 
a prayer as the relation ol an intensely interesting religious or 
mythological experience. It is the story of a descent into the 
underworld lor the recovery, not of a lost soul, but of a stolen 
"spiritual body," which had been carried off by the chief of 
witches lor the purpose of working woe to the visible body 
and to the soul ol the rightful possessor, remaining on the > 
earth. In answer 10 his supplication the two principal war- ^ 
gods of the Navajo pantheon come from their abodes on the 
summits of the neighboring mountains, and descend into the 
lower regions, passing gate after gate, which, though guarded 
by direful sentinels, yield before their magic wands. In the 
lowest depths they recover the fragments of the lost body, 
which resume their proper lorm, and the three return upward,. 
through chamber after chamber, until the suppliant reaches his 
home, when his spirit, body, and soul are reunited, and "the 
world around him is restored in beauty." This is but a feeble 
outline of a composition which when read is most impressive. • 
In all the legendary lore which the Assyrian tablets have yielded 
to modern explorers there are few more interesting stories than 
that of ihe descent of the goddess Ishtar into Hades, to confront 
the awful queen of that realm, and recover (as is supposed) her 
lost lover Thammuz, and oi her restoration to the upper world.* 
The incidents bear, in certain respects, a very curious resem- 
blance to those of the Navajo legend. But as compositions, and 
viewed merely as displays of literary genius, there is no com- 
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parison between the two narratives. It would be hard to deny 
to the ancient Assyrians the title of a civilized people; yet it 
must be said thai their solemn record o( the "descent of Ishtar," 
striking as it certainly is, becomes childish and barbarous when 
compared with ihe Navajo Shaman's "Prayer ol the Rendition." 

The Navajo "Mountain Chani," given by Dr. Matthews in 
the fifth "Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology," is a 
much longer and more elaborate composition, a narrative ol 
great and varied interest, comprising historical and mythological 
details in vast profusion, and illustrated by many dramatic cere- 
monies, with numerous songs and dances, and some curious 
aboriginal drawings. The same exuberant yet regulated imag- 
inative power is apparent in this as in the former production. 

Certain points in the social system ot the Southern Tinneh 
require special notice. The origin and character ot the Navajo 
and Apache ecff/cj have been well described by Dr. Matthews 
and Captain John G. Bourke in the April-June number of the 
American fourna/ of Folk-lore for 1890. These getites, or 
clans, il they may be so styled, seem all ol comparatively mod- 
ern origin, and apparently correspond to nothing lound among 
the Northern Tinneh, east ot the Rocky Mountains, Another 
and far more profound change is a matter of much greater 
moment. The condition of women among the Navajos is as 
far as possible removed (rom that of the trioes described by M. 
Pelitol. Among these tribes women are slaves; among the 
others they are queens. With the Northern Tinneh, wives are 
drudges, bought, unwooed, unloved, and abused. With the 
Southern Tinneh they are won by courtship, are regarded by 
their husbands with the warmest aflection, hold their own sep- 
arate property, and are consulted in all transactions ol business. 
The change in their position is not unknown to the people 
themselves. It is, in tact, ihe subject of a curious legend, which 
Dr. Matthews has recorded.* There was a time in their early 
history when the men and women (ell out. The women de- 
clared themselves tired of drudging tor their husbands, and the 
Hexes agreed lo separate. They took opposite sides ol" the 
river on which they hved, and thus dwelt apart (or four years. 
Then the women wearied of the separation, and wanted the 
help of the strong arms of iheir husbands- They cried across 
the river and begged to be taken back. While the men hesi- 
tated and debated, some of the women tried to swim across and 
were drowned. This decided the question, and the men took 
back their wives. It would be absurd to suppose that such an 
event really occurred, but the legend embodies the unquestion- 
able fact of a notable change in the relation of the sexes. Nor 
can there be any reasonable doubt as to the origin of this 
chaoge. 
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Th«f common opinion ihat women among savage tribes in gea-l 
eral are treated with harshness, and arc regarded as slaves, or ata 
least as inleriors and drudges, is, like many common opinions,! 
based on error, originating in a too large and indiscriminate de-l 
duciion from narrow premises, A wider experience shows that^ 
this depressed condition of women realty exists, but only in ' 
certain regions and under special circumstances. It is entirely 
A question of physical cotnlurl, and mainly of the abundance or 
lack of food. Where, owing to an inclement climate, as in 
arctic or sub-arciic America, or to a barren soil, as in Australia, 
food is scanty, and the people are frequently on the verge of 
famine, harsh conditions of social life prevail. When men in 
their full strength suflcr irom lack of the necessaries of exist- 
ence, and are themselves slaves to the rigors ol the elements, 
their belter ieelings are benumbed or perverted, like those of 
shipwrecked people famishing on a rait. Under such circum- 
stances the weaker members of the community — women, chil- 
dren, the old, the sick— are naturally the chiel sufferers. Thel 
stories of the subjection of women, and of inhumanity to the.l 
feeble and aged, all come from these inhospitable regions. Where I 
plenty prevails, as in tropical or sub-tropical America, and ial 
most of the I'olynesian Islands, the natural sentiments resume I 
their sway, and women are found to enjoy a social position not! 
inferior, and sometimes actually superior, to that which theyl 
possess in some civilized countries. The wife of a Samoang 
landowner or a Navajo shepherd has no occasion, so far as hei 
position in her family or among her people is concerned, to envy 
the wile of a German peasant. The change which took place 
in the social condition of the Tinneh women, when their emi- 
gration had carried them from the bleak skies and frozen swamos 
ol Athapaska to the sunny uplands ^nd fruitful valleys ol An-.i 
zona, is thus simply and naturally explamed. The change waaj 
doubtless the greater because they shared with their husbands^ 
the remarkable intellectual endowments indicated by the quali- 
ties of their common language. 

In another respect the influence of the emigration on the social, 
or rather the civil, organization ol the Southern Tinneh is not 
such as, according to the ordinary political theories, might hav<j 
been expected. In passing from the status of savagerj' to on^f 
nearly approaching to civilization, no change has been made icM 
their peculiar and surprising system of governmenl, it such we 
may term that which is really "no-government." In fact, the 
only word which can describe it is one which has of late years 
acquired a grim significance; it is simple "anarchy." M. Petitot 
first draws our attention to this Tinneh characteristic, and to the 
peculiar quality of mind which renders it possible — the utter 
absence of vindictiveness. "It is," he remarks, "a singular lacl, 
and one which must give a high idea of the gentleness [dot 
ol the Dene-l)indiie, that though they are without any ki 
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government, of judges, or of laws, we nevertheless do not en- 
counter among them any of those crimes which result from 
vengelul leelinfjs — only the weaknesses which belong to our 
nature. The penalty of retaliation, the right of reprisal, that 
sort of lynch-law recognized as jusfice and equity among Indian 
tribes of other stocks, do not exist among this people. Excep- 
tions occur, but they only confirm the general rule." The so- 
called chiefs, we are told, whom the people assume, or rather 
whom the Hudson Bay officials give them, have no other pre- 
rogative than that of directing their hunting parties and their 
trips to the trading posts. 

Mr. Powers makes a singularly like report concerning the 
wiirlike Hupa, those conquering Romans of Northern California. 
"Politically," he tells us, "the Hupa are latally democratic," — 
though why the expression "fatally" should be applied to this 
prosperous tribe is not apparent. "There is no head-chie(," he 
assures us, "even lor war." Every man fights as he chooses, 
only taking care to keep near the main body of the warriors. 
They have, indeed, "well-established laws, or rather usages," as 
regards both civil rights and personal injuries, but the methods 
of dealing with these evince the same placability as that which 
M, Petitot records. "For instance," Mr. Powers explains, "if 
two Hupa have a quarrel, and it is not settled on the spot, they 
reluse to speak to each other; but if after a while one desires 
lo open triendiy relations, he^offers to pay the other man a cer- 
tain amount of shell-money. If this ofler is accepted, they 
exchange moneys, not necessarily in equal amounts, and perfect 
friendship is restored." 

An able and impartial historian, Mr. J. P. Dunn, gives a 
closely similar account of the Navajos.* One characteristic of 
this people, he tells us, "is their form of government, or rather 
their lack of government. When they came under our control 
they numbered about 1 2,000, of whom 2,500 were warriors ; bul, 
notwithstanding their numbers and the extent of country they 
occupied, ihey had scarcely any central controlling power, and 
what power there was, was on a democratic basis. No partic- 
ular lorm of government obtained among them, a man having 
as absolute control over his children while they lived with him 
as of his slaves; bul once a warrior, a man was his own master, 
and once married, a woman was largely her own mistress. 
Head-chiels were made and unmade with little ceremony, and 
ihu pledges of a head-chief appeared lo have little weight, either 
while he was in office or afterwards. On account of this lack oi 
executive power, there was no enforcement of law and litilelawlo 
enforc**. Relicious scruples were the chief restraining power." 
'"M.ijnr Biickus," we are told, "once asked a Navajo chief how 
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they punished their people lor ihett. 'Nol at all,' he replied. 'If ] 
I attempt to whip a poor man who has stoli;ii my property, he i 
will defend himself with his arrows and will rob me again. If | 

I leave him alone, he will only take what he requires lor the 
time.'" 

It is a point of much interest to ascertain in what degree a i 
people ol these peculiar characteristics, diflcring so widely f 
certain respects from most American tribes — brave and inde- 
pendent, but neither cruel nor revengeful — intelligent, ingenious, 
industrious, eager (or acquiring property, yet with no law but ' 
usage, and no means of enlorcing this usage beyond the in- 
fluence of public opinion and their own religion — have thriven in 
the agitated world ol Western America, where lawless lorce or 
forceful law alternately dominate all other communiiies. This i 
result we learn Irom the latest and best authority, the Reports ' 
of the United States Commissioner lor Indian Aflairs. .' 

In 1889 the tribe was computed by the local agent to number 
some 31,000 souls, or about the twelfth part of all the Indians 
in the United States, exclusive of Alaska. Twenty years earlier 
their number was computed at only 13,000, showing a remark- 
able increase. That this increase was natural, and not due to 
accessions Irom other tribes, is made evident by the "vital 
statistics," which return for the previous year 1,400 births lo 700 
deaths. Their vast reservation of 3,500 square miles — as large 
as some European kingdoms — is spread over a mountain region 
elevated six thousand feet above the sea, and "for picturesque 
grandeur not to be excelled in the United States." But of their 
more than two millions of acres, only some sixty thousand could 
be cultivated, and those only by artificial irrigation. The In- 
dians, however, had managed to till about eight thousand acres, 
on which they raised good crops of wheat, maize, potatoes, 
melons, onions and other vegetables. But the mountains aflord 
abundant pasturage, and tlie wealth ol the people is in their 
"stock." They owned in 18S9 the immense number of 250,000 
horses, 700,000 sheep, and 200,000 goats, "By common con- 
sent," the agent writes, "the sheep are considered the property 
of the women, and are clipped in the spring and fall of each 
year." The wool crop of the previous year had e.\ceeded two 
millions of pounds, most ol which, after reserving the needed 
supply for wearing, they had sold to the white traders in the I 
neighborhood. The lour thousand matrons ol this industrious 
tribe must be among the wealthiest women in America. So 
well-disposed are the people that the agent had no serious 
offences of any kind lo report. In this large territory, filled 
with a property of a kind most tempting to Indian cupidity, a 
small band of iwenly-iive native policemen had been ample for 
maintaining order, "Heretofore," the agent reports, "it had 
been the custom to have a white man tor chief of police, but I 
allowed the force to select one ol their own num ber, and the result 
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has beeD better salisfaclion and greater efficiency." "The Indians 
and the while settlers on the outside ol the reservation," we are 
further told, "are on good terms, and apparently cultivate friend- 
ly relations." Their own disputes are usually "settled atnunfr 
themselves." Their nominal chiefs have hardly any influence; 
their advice is seldom sought, and when offered is rarely ac- 
cepted. In cases of difficulty, "the matter is fjenerally laid 
belore the agent, whose decision and advice are accepted in 
good faith." The on!v troubles which the agent had encount- 
ered in this modern Utopia, during his five months' tenure of 
office had arisen from the inclination of the people for gambling. 
On this subject he reports that "when a crowd of tl em met at 
the agency, it was the custom to spread a blanket anywhere 
and indulge in their favorite proclivity. This," he adds, "led to 
petty thieving in several cases, which I promptly punished, and 
broke up the indulgence in this locality." After mentioning 
some trouble between the Navajos and the neighboring Moquia 
caused by horse-stealing, which was settled in a council of the 
tribes, and a single case of homicide in self-delense, he remarks: 
"This is the sum total ol sins of commission among 21,000 
ignorant and uncivilized American Indians, as reported to me in 
a tittle over five months — and the Navajos invariably report the 
wrong-doings of their neighbors." To this statement this clear- 
headed and benevolent agent, Mr. Vandever, adds the natural 
inquiry, "Can any community of like numbers in the civilized 
world make so good a showing?" It should be mentioned, as 
an evidence that the virtues as well as the accomplishments of 
the Navajos are mainly of home growth, that there had been 
no missionaries among ihem, and that only about a hundred of 
ihem knew "enough of English tor ordinary intercourse." 

Something should be said of that other branch of the South- 
ern Tinneh, the Apaches, who have until recently borne such a 
formidable reputation. In the opinion of careful inquirers, this 
reputation, if naturally earned, has not been properly deserved. 
As is well known, the early Spanish settlers brought with them 
the conquering and grasping mood which then prevailed in 
their mother country, and which allowed in the native tribes no 
other choice than that between absolute subjection and perpetual 
hostility. The Apaches, sale in iheir fastnesses of desert and 
mountain, quick-witted and resolutf , refused to submit, and were 
compelled to fighr. Two centuries ol this exasperating warfare 
bred in them an embittered temper, not natural to their race. 
Some years elapsed after the transfer of their country from 
Mexican 10 Anglo-American rule before they were made to 
understand that their new neighbors desired neither to enslave 
nor to exterminate ttiem. As this conviction grew, a marked 
change has appeared in their disposition and conduct Those 
who have been gathered on reservations and well treated begin 
to show the natural qualities of their stock. In 1889, the 
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Apaches on the Mescalero reservation in New Mexico numbered 
474. The agent, Mr. Bennett, reports ol them; "Their general 
behavior and conduct have been most excellent, not a crime 
having been committed by them during the year either against 
whites or Indians, and not a case of drunkenness nor a quarrel 
of any kind among them since I assumed charge. Very many 
are quite skillfully cultivating their iittle larms, and many more 
would be doing so were they supplied with teams and imple- 
ments," "Since assuming charge of the aycncy," he continues, 
"I have re-organized our police force oi eleven men, and find 
them obedient, cheerful in the performance of their duties, and 
always ready and willing to execute all commands given to 
them. They are kept almost constantly on the move, always 
on duty, visiting the various outlying camps and herding beeves. 
They take goodcareoflheirunitorms, arms, horses and accoutre- 
ments, and are proud ol the distinction conferred upon them. 

The government has established a boarding-school on the 
reservation. This school, the agent remarks, w.is temporarily 
"closed in May last, by reason of the resignation ol the super- 
intendent, since which lime the boys have been doing most 
excellent work on the school farm, of which ihev are justly 
proud. As the result ol their labor they will supply the school 
through the winter with an abundance of vegetdbles, and their 
cows and calves with hay, corn and oats. The six girls, though 
young, are making good progress in housekeeping, cooking, 
needle- work, etc., and are bright, intelligent and ladylike in their 
deportment," 

There seems something almost pathetic in this description, 
when we recall to mind that these industrious and well-conducted 
farmers, these docile and faithful policemen, and these zealous 
boy-pupils, and "bright and ladylike girts," belong lo that dire- 
ful brood of ferocious and untamable Apaches, against whose 
utter extermination hardly a voice was raised, some twenty 
years ago, on either side of the Anglo-Mexican boundary, ex- 
cept here and there perhaps in the mild remonstrance of somi 
"visionary" philanthropist. 

But the ethnologist who really understands the science whii 
he prolesses to pursue has no reason to be surprised at an; 
progress which the Navajos or their congeners have made 
may hereafter make. Any one who will take the trouble 
study in M. Petitot's work the language of their original stocl^ 
will be satisfied that none but a people possessing powers of 
observation, reflection and discrimination in a very high degree 
could have spoken such a language. The remark of Professor 
Max Miiller concerning the language of the Iroquois (which he 
learned from an Oxtord student of that race), that the peopU" 
who fashioned such a speech must have been "powerful reasoi 
ers and accurate classifiers,"* will apply with even greater fon 
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to the speakers of the Tinneh idiom. If we accept the rule 
proposed by my able and learned friend, Dr. Brinton, in his 
work on "The American Race,"f that "the final decision as to 
the abilities of a race or an individual must be based on actual 
accomplished results, not on supposed endowments" — qualifying 
this rule merely by a just regard to the circumstances under 
which the results are acnieved — we may fairly ask where among 
all the races of the earth shall we find a community which in 
the course ol so brief a term as five or six hundred years — to 
which, according to the facts as present known to us, the resi* 
dence ot the Southern Tmneh in their present abodes has been 
limited — has, with such shght foreign assistance, achieved such 
remai kable results. A few hundreds of ignorant and poverty- 
stricken emigrants from the far north have developed into a 
wealthy commonwealth, maintaining a prosperous and peaceful 
independence, winning the respect and good-will of its neighbors, 
both civilized and savage, developing a high degree of ingenu- 
ity in some of the most delicate and difficult mechanical arts, and 
producing poetical compositions fit to rank with or above the 
mosi notable productions of the founders of civilization — the 
Assyrians and Egyptians. Such, it is believed, is a fair state- 
ment of the results on which, in this case, the students of lin- 
guistic ethnology may found a just claim in favor of the methods 
and principles of their science. 

fSee p. 42 of that work. 
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By Stephen D, Peet. 

In the first edition of the work on '■Emblematic & 
gave an explanation of iheir objects and uses. . We 
3iey were connected with the tribal and clan life of an unknown 
people. They Indicate not only great skill in imitating wild 
animals, but also the superstition felt about these animals. The 
efligies present a picture of the animal life which once existed. 
at the same time a picture of native society. We also spoke of 
the totemism which prevailed and its marvellous influence over 
the people. The truthfulness of this view has not, by anyp 
means, been impaired by subsequent exploration, but rather h ~ 
become much clearer. 

The chapter which we are now to add is not designed to cor-'* 
rect any of the statements made, or even to defend the positions 
advanced, but to supplement what has been said by the account 
of a few additional discoveries. The interpretation of the system 
which prevails has been applied to new groups of cfifigies, and 
has been found to be an excellent clew. There are, to be sure, 
some features about the new groups which are somewhat mys- 
terious and will require further study before they can be 
explained, but, as a general thing, the key which is in our hands 
proves sufiicient to unlock the mysteries. The process of expla- 
nation was, at the beginning, verj' slow, but as the system 
dawned upon the mind, complete order has appeared where a ~ 
first there was the greatest confusion. 

The effigies are not arranged in a haphazard way, howcvi _ 
much thty may seem to be, but are so placed as to constitute a 
most remarkable system, which fits into each environment so as ' 
to present a fascinating picture set in the framework of the most : 
beautiful and varied scenery. It seems strange that the unknown j 
people could have succeeded in impressing themselves so thor- - 
oughly upon the landscape, but it appears that they were able, ^ 
through these mute-figures, to perpetuate their customs, their " 
superstitions, their mysteries, and their very thoughts. The - 
figures are mere reliefs in earth, imitative o( animal shapes, but — 
the imitation is a small part of the work which has been done. — 
It requires persevering study to understand the hidden signifi- - 
cance of the effigies, and to learn about the system which was = 
contained In them, but the subject appears clearer at every ' 
step, so that the explorer becomes confident that his positions 
are well established. It is well that the effigies were studiedfl 
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before the clew to their explanation was lost. The preliminary 
platting was made by professional surveyors, at a time when the 
effigies were in their virgin freshness. The subsequent study 
of them came before the fashion for summer resorts had gained 
sway. They are rapidly disappearing, and many groups have 
been entirely destroyed since the work was begun. The 
ingress of pleasure- seekers has not had the effect to preserve 
these remarkable figures, nor even to increase the inquiry about 
them as much as it should. It is to be hoped, however, that 
some means of perpetuating them will be devised. They are 
beautiful works of art, at least they seem so to one who has 
studied their shapes; and not only this, they are monuments of 
the past, which, when destroyed, cannot be restored. There is 
danger that the full explanation ol the entire system" will never 
be given unless these works are now studied. It is with the 
purpose of calling attention to the importance of these effigies as 
a record of the past that we write these pages. We maintain 
that they are records, perhaps unintentional and unconscious, 
yet nevertheless records, Ls there any further explanation of 
them than that which we have given? There are certain prob- 
lems which have not been solved, certain points which are 
obscure, yet with a clew to the labyrinth in our hands, we may 
penetrate the utmost corner and learn what is contained therein. 
There is a unity amid diversity, so that the record needs to go 
together as a whole, all the parts being necessary to tell the 
.story. Still the groups were generally the embodiment of a 
system which is reported with variations, the .same points com- 
ing out again and again. This is fortunate, for if the effigies 
in diflerent groups in one place or locality are destroyed, we may 
go to another place and learn much there. By this means we 
can verify our own positions and clear up our difficulties. There 
are many things which lie beyond us. We are still ignorant of 
what- actually existed, but earnestness and perseverance may 
dispel the mystery. The danger is not that we shall exaggerate 
and read too much into the picture, but it is that we shall see 
too little and so fall short of the lesson to be learned. 

I. Our position is that there are certain elements in this prob- 
lem, which, if studied now, will lead us on to a full understanding. 
We do not believe that they are incapable of explanation, as 
some have maintained. They may seem like hieroglyphics. In 
fact, they are hieroglyphics, and yet they contain a language 
which may be read. They do not contain the conventional 
figures of the Egyptian alphabet, nor even the connected animal 
figures which are found in the native writings of the Easter 
Islands. Nor do we compare them to those rock inscriptions 
which have been recently discovered in Tennessee, specimens of 
which we give in the cuts. Possibly there was an esoteric 
system which revded in mystery, and which complicates the 
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problem by the deep significance which is given to the simplest 
forms, making trifles very important. So far as they have been 
penetrated, they seem to be free from this punctiliousness. Per- 
haps they are on too large a scale, and are too useful in their 
character for that. On the other hand, they present some of the 
most essential and fundamental principles, and to these we now 
call attention. 

1. The effigies were not merely imitative shapes or creations of 
fancy, but were actual emblems or symbols, each of which had 
a secondary meaning. 

2. They embody in themselves that most remarkable system 
which was common among all the wild tribes of America, called 
totemism — a system which is not fully understood, but, never- 
theless, constituted the most important factor in native society. 

3. There are few. if any, sun symbols among the animal effig- 
ies. This shows that the people were so-called animal-worship- 
ers, and practiced all the rites that this name implies. 

4. It is natural that the animal-worshipers should embody 
their myths in the animal divinities, and it is clear that some of 
these earth figures were myth-bearers, as we have already shown. 

5. Some of the effigies exhibit the peculiar superstitions which 
wild hunterS have about their dreams, were in fact dream gods 
or totems. 

6. The situation of the effigies on hill-tops, near lakes and 
rivers, making important objects in the landscape, shows that 
there was a peculiar sense of the sacredness of the animal divin- 
ities, under whose protection the people dwelt. 

7. The grouping of different effigies together in certain local- 
ities convey the idea that clans intermingled in their feasts and 
dances and amusements, their sugar-making, their hunting and 
their religious ceremonies, each one marking its presence by 
erection of its totem on the soil. 

8. The surmise has arisen that even the record of battles and 
of treaties may be contained in the effigies, as certain groups 
exhibit a sort of picture writing which can be explained in no 
other way. 

9. The existence of secret societies and the celebration of 
mysteries have been suggested by the discovery of certain groups 
which are peculiarly situated, making an additional feature to 
the record, v/hich has not been mentioned heretofore. 

These are the points which have come out after diligent 
study of the effigies. They correspond with the accounts which 
are given by those who are studying the customs of the Indian 
tribes, the study having gone on at the same time with these 
explorations, the results having been brought together and 
compared after the work was done. Archaeology and ethnology 
are different departments of one science. It is gratifying to know 
that they teach the same lessons. 
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II, The interpretation of the record given in the effigies 
recently discovered will now engage our attention. It is the 
same as that given to the groups of effigies which have already 
been described, with perhaps a few additional points. If there 
shall seem to be a repetition of the points already advanced, it 
will only show that the system is the same throughout. 

I, The first thing which was impressed upon us by the study 

of the effigies is, that they were all wrought by a single tribe, a 

Iribe which has not yet been identified, but nevertheless one 

which resembled the tribes of Indians which formerly occupied 

rhis region. This impression has grown stronger as we have 

progressed tn the study of the subject. Different tribes had ■ 

different ways of perpetuating their tribal signs, To illustrate, 

tlie Dakotas and some other tribes painted animal figures upon 

tlieir tents; the Haidahs tatoo them upon their faces and forms 

^nd paint them upon their canoes; the Thinlileets carve them 

i nto totem posts; theChippewas cutthem into blocks of wood and . 

^ixlace them upon the houses which cover their graves; the Iro- 

■i^uois have written them with ink upon documents which were 

K-jsed as deeds or as treaties, each chief making the figure of a 

imal instead of his mark. We imagine that in pre-historic 
t. imes the tribes did the same thing. One tribe used shell gorgets 
^^s a means of record; another used carved pipes, Mound-build- 
^^rs* pipes; another inscribed figures upon rocks, made these 
*iheir tribal records; another erected stone effigies or bowlder 
^mosaics, and left these as their tribal signs. 

The Indians of British Columbia carve their totems on the 
^Drows of their canoes; the Pawnees mark their huts and articles j 
•^mf apparel with totems; the Lenapes painted them on their ' 
iiouses; the Mandans placed the skin of the animal over their 
^^.vigwams; the lowas have a peculiar mode of dressing the hair; 
■*:he buffalo clan wear their locks in imitation of horns; the 
H-Ianga clan have a mat of hair to imitate the back of the buffalo ; 
^•he turtle clan have six locks, to represent legs, head and tail; 
"•he bird clan have their hair in front for the bill, with a lock at 
"»he back lor the tail, and a bunch over either ear for the wings; 
"*he Mintearies dress in wolf skins when they go to battle; the 
Thiinkeets go into dances disguised in the full form of the ani- 
inals whose totems ihey worship. 

The effigy-builders had the custom of shaping their totems 
«ut of earth, and confined themselves to this. The tribe occu- 
pied the major part of Wisconsin and extended to the south as far 
as the mouth of the Kishwaukee, south of Rockford, 111, It 
extended also into the states of Iowa and Minnesota, and left 
effigies on the bluffs and on the banks of streams as evidence of 
their presence. The tribe may have been akin to that unknown 
people which have covered the sides of the caves of Minnesota 
with the remarkable figures which have been described by Mr 
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T, H. Lewis. These figures, however, differ in all respecl 
the effigies and contain an entirely different symbolism 
are more of the nature of mythologic creatures. Nothing like" 
them has been discovered in Wisconsin. Some maintain that 
the Winnebagos were the effigy-builders. This is very uncer- 
tain. The Winnebagos formerly lived in the state and had vil-, 
lages in the very spots where the groups of effigies are foum' 
The gruups on the south side of Green Bay, at Red Ranks, 
the west side ol Lake Mcndota, at various points on Ihe Wij| 
consin river, and those on the Kishwaukee river, are near t 
site of former Winnebago villages.* 

There are also groups of effigies on the north side of the F<a 
river, in the very region where the Winnebagos still linger. Onft 
such group is situated near Neceedsh; several other groups are 
on Pine fiver, north of this. The writer, after visiting these groups, 
interviewed some of the Winnebagos making their camp in the 
vicinity, but was surprised to find them so ignorant of the effigies. 
One young Indian, a descendant of Decorah, the chief, had seen 
some of the same effigies farther south, and had noticed the man 
mounds, but did not seem to be aware of the animal shapaOl 
He spoke of the villages as marked by corn hills and had eim 
dently been impressed more by these than by the effigies. ■ 

The discovery of certain pipes of the monitor pattern among thff 
effigies shows that the people were acquainted with the Mound- 
builders' art. and were associates of the Mound builders of the 
south. These pipes have a curved base, a round bowl and the 
same finish as those found in the mounds and called Mound- 
builders' pipes. No carved animal pipes have yet been discov- 
ered in Wisconsin.! 

The copper relics which are so numerous in Wisconsin would 
prove (hat the effigy-builders had access to the copper mines of 
Lake Superior. There are no effigies on the shores of Lake 
Superior, and we infer from this that other tribes must have 
been the possessors of the mines, but the effigy-builders must 
have been at peace with them. It may be that in early times the 
same stock of Indians extended as far north as Lake Superior, 
and that another stock afterward came in. The Chippewas have 
been, since the times of history, the occupants of the Lake 
Superior region. They are bitter enemies to the Dakotas and 
Sioux, and prevented the latter people Irom getting copper io. 
their mines. The effigies were probably buiit before the Chippi 
was got possession of the mines. 

The tribal unity of the effigy-builders is plain, A solid nati(M_ 
without separation with clans occupying the different parts, but 
all connected by trails and water courses with the ancient city 
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Aztlan as the capital, having the two lakes on the north and 
east, and the great river on the west for defense, dwelt in this 
beautiful region, where forests and prairies are interspersed, and' 
lakes and rivers form the most delightful fishing grounds, and 
where the scenery is attractive, and followed their peaceful avo- 
cations, making the building of the effigies their pastime, as well 
as their religion. 

2- Another feature of the system is that it furnishes so good 

a picture of the clan system. Each clan had its own territony, 

within which were game grounds, dance grounds, council houses, 

.sacrificia! places, burial places, garden beds, corn fields, grain 

^its or caches for grain, lookout mounds, village sites; ail of them 




Fit,. 1.- Wild Oo:.^. 

Kp*~*^t«cted by effigies which were representative of totems. The 
r '"-^^^^tion of these clans, as well as the name of the clans, has been 
^^^^^rtained by a study of the effigies, and a map made by this 
"^^^■^ns. There is an uncertainty about some ol the clans, for the 
t^*~^^ reason that the clans mingled together so much and place 
^*J^i w clan emblems on one another's territory, still, the emblem 
} ^*~^ » «;h surrounds the village, and which is the most prominent, 
*^ Vie one which gives the name to the clan. We have identified 
I ?^ ^he map the most of the clans, three on the east side of the 
V _ .^*^« adjoining Lake Michigan, two or three in the central part 
. the state along the Rock river, two or three in the western 

■ " *~t of the state, near the mouth of the V/isconsin river, two 
three others in the central part of the state, and along the 
-«Tionweir river, and two or three jn the northeast part of the 
,^*-*:c, along the Fox river. This location of the clans would 
"-^^w that there was a river system, each clan having some 
^'■^r for its own, and making its habitat on each side of the 
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river. The clans which we have identified on the east side of 
the state are as follows: The panther clan; with its habitat ex- 
tending from the state line to Milwaukee, and from Burlington, 
on the Fox river to Racine. The wild goose is a common effigy 
north of this. It is found on the Milwaukee river, at Mil- 
waukee and at West Bend, thirty miles north. See Fig. i. 
The wolf is also a common figure on the Milwaukee river, but 
seeros to be situated north of the wild goose. Two groups are 
given in the figures (see Fig. 2), that of the wild goose south of 
the river, and the wolf north. The clan on the Sheboygan river 
has a peculiar effigy for its totem, which we have taken for a 
coon, though it may have been the badger. Of the clans on the 
Rock river, theturtle is the most marked. Its habitat extended 
from the mouth of the Kishwaukee, below Rockford, to a point 
near Fort Atkinson, included the groups at Rockton, Rockford, 




JFSg. e.^Wol/ £^ffi€8 at Great Bend. 

Beloit, Indian Ford, Lake Koshkonong, Fort Atkinson and 
Aztlan. 

The turtle clan extended as far east as Lake Geneva and em- 
braced the effigies which were formerly located on the site of 
the village, including the groups of fish effigies at Lake Long 
or Delavan Lake. There are only two groups of fish effigies, 
this one at Lake Long and another on the northwest side of 
Lake Koshkonong. 

North of the turtle clan was another, whose clan emblem is 
uncertain. There are many effigies at Horicon and near Beaver 
Dam, in Dodge county, but they are so mingled as to obscure 
the clan. Wild geese, foxes and squirrels are the most promi- 
nent. Here composite mounds are seen. It may be that there was 
a mingling of the clans here, end no separate habitat.* The same 



*The wild goose and fox are very prominent in a large group of burial mounds a mile 
south of Horicon, and are also promment in another large group on Mr. A. C Downer's 
farm, in Oak Grove Township, six miles west of Horicon. On the other hand, two squirrels 
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uncertainty obtains about the effigies on the Four Lakes, near 
Madison, a great variety of figures, but no one figure prominent 
enough to decide about the clan.t The clans on the soutliwest 
part of the state have been newly explored. One situated upon 
the south side ot the Wisconsin river has the bear for its emblem, 
though the buffalo, moose, panther is frequently seen. This clan 
extends from the Wisconsin river to the state line and embraced 
the effigies near the Blue Mounds. The clan north of the Wis- 
consin has the swallow for its emblem. This clan extends as 
far east as the village of Boscobel, and the old dead town called 
Port Andrews. Here is a remarkable group. It consists of a 
line of swallows over a mite long, Tht; swallows are on the 
slope of a hill near the river and underneath the rocky cliff, 
which is very high. The road runs along the edge of the cliff" 
and overlooks the land where the effigies are. They can be 




plainly .<ieen from the road apd are very interesting and beautiful,' 
though they are fast disappearing under the plow. There is one 
swallow here of which we .shall speak hereafter. It is at the end 
of the line of swallows, but is placed by itself on a knoll, and so 
surrounded by long mounds as to be protected on three sides, 
constituting a sort of enclosure by itself. East of this, in the 
neighborhood of Muscoda we find the eagle to ba the common 
emblem. 

The eagle clan appears to have been a large clan. It extended 
from near Port Andrews, up through all the towns on the Wis- 
consin river, and as far east as Sauk City, and even extended 
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over the water-shed, and left its totem on the banks of the four 
lakes at Madison, Mr. S. Taylor was tlfe first to recognize the 
eagle, but he said nothing about the eagle clan and did not fol- 
low up the subject in this way. In fact, all the early archsolo- 
gists were successful in their work of identifying particular birds 
and animals, but did not undertake to trace the clan emblems or 
to study the totem system. The eagle effigy, discovered by Mr, 
S. Taylor, at Black Earth, marks the western extremity of this 
clan. The eagles which, in company with Prof F. W. Putnam, 
we discovered at the Dells, may have marked the eastern ex- 
tremity, though the center of the clan habitat proper was in the 
vicinity of Eagle township. We notice that there is a difference 
in attitude of the eagles. At Muscoda there is a bird effigy 




Fla- i.^P'i/co"' on Oie Lemonntir Rita: 

which is about 1,000 feet in length, with the wings straight out. 
We also found about twenty eagles with their wings partly 
folded in the spread eagle attitude. At the Dells of the Wis- 
consin and near Sauk City, the eagles have their wings in a 
straight line, exactly as they are on the asylum grounds north 
of Madison. At Honey creek there are two eagles near a game 
drive, and near the game drive two elks, with a fox watching the 
elks, but in this same locality we discovered several swallows, 
showing that the swallow clan came into the territory of the 
eagle clan. There was a clan situated northwest of the eagle 
territory, which had for its emblem the pigeon. See Fig. 4 

We present a cut taken from Lapham's work, of a group at 
Mauston. It represents a game drive; there were garden beds 
not far from this; Old Decorah's burial place was at Mau's 
Mills. The habitat of the pigeon extended west perhaps as far 
as LaCrosse. There is a large group of burial mounds south of 
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Sparta, which is inside of the territory. The group at New Lis- 
bon may belong to this clan. A clan was situated on the Mis- 
sissippi river about LaCrosse and Trempeleau, on either side of 
the Mississippi ; we are uncertain about the emblem, and can not 
give the name. One of the most interesting clans was that 
which had the mink for its emblem; this was located on the 
Wisconsin river, near the Portage. It bordered the eagles on 
the west, and the squirrels on the east; its habitat extended 
from Sauk Prairie and the Dells, across the Portage to the north 
side of Buffalo Lake. 

There seems to be mingled with this clan emblem, that of an- 
other clan, whose habitat is uncertain. The raccoon is found in 
effigy, closely associated with the mink, throughout the terri- 
tory of the mink clan. See Fig. 5. It assumes a great variety 
of attitudes; the effigy never bears the conventional type that it 
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has on the Sheboygan and Milwaukee rivers, and so it is doubt- 
ful whether it was a clan totem. 

The most interesting place for the study of the mink clan is at 
Merritt's Landing, or Packwaukee. There, mink effiigies are 
associated with a large number of grazing animals, such as the 
elk, the moose, the buffalo; these were animals which were 
probably common in this region, for it is a region of mingled 
forests and lakes, and unlike the prairie regions. The bear is 
also a common effigy here. See Fig. 11. Here there arc two 
or three very large mink effigies — one of them seven hundred 
feet long. It is so long and so level that the farmer who owns 
the land has placed his gateway at the head of the mink and 
drives to his field on the body of the mink, the roadway being 
opea where the effigy is, but a second growth of timber comes 
to the very edge of the mink on either side. The mink is nearly 
as long as the whole drove of animals, the group on the edge 
of the lake being one thousand feet and this seven hundred feet 
long. Another mink near by measures four hundred and fifty feet. 
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On the south side of the lake, about ten miles to the east of 
the mink clan, the habitat of the squirrel clan began. Both 
clans seem to have had their hunting grounds on this lake. The 
elk, buffalo and moose were the animals which they hunted. 
There are many elk effigies on the north side of the lake, but the 
mink effigy is associated with them, mink effigies being also found 
west of Buffalo lake, near the headwaters of the Fox river. 
Squirrel effigies extend across to Puckaway lake, on the north 
side, but do not extend west of Buffalo lake. The squirrel clan 
here hunted the elk. There is a group of squirrel effigies near 
Monteilo. Here the elk effigy is surrounded by squirrels, every- 
thing in the group indicating that it was the hunting ground of 
the squirrels. See Figs 5, 6 and 7. 

A description has been given of the effigies which are scat- 
tered along the edge of the bluffs overlooking Green lake, not 
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far from the city of Ripon. We have regarded these as another 
contrivance of the effigy-builders for entrapping game. The group 
is very interesting and is situated immediately opposite the 
village site of the squirrel clan. At the end of the lake is a 
group which represents two bears chasing a deer. The deer 
effigy in this group, surrounded by the squirrel effigies, is vtry 
suggestive. See Fig. 7. 

There is one contrivance which the squirrel clan adopted that 
is worthy of notice here. They made two squirrels on a large 
scale, and twisted the tails of the squirrels around ever the back, 
very much as it is twisted in the squirrel effigy on the asylum 
grounds opposite Madison, but between the tail and the body of 
each squirrel, they dug a large pit in the sandy soil, and so made 
a trap for the animals which they would drive from the forests 
towards the lake. 

It is probable that they placed timber or brush, palisades or 
fences around these traps, but the squirrel effigies and the pits 
are all that are left. The mink clan placed a moose on the high- 
est hill that they could find, and from the top of this massive 
effigy could watch the squirrel clan chase their game ; for the j 
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two groups are not so far 
apart but that on a clear 
day they might recognize 
their presence, or at least 
they could exchange sig- 
nals with one another. We 
are convinced that the clans 
were friendly, for these sig- 
nal stations are scattered all 
over the state ; but the bor- 
der lands between the clans 
may have been common 
property. This finishes up 
the map of the clans, so far 
as they have been identified. 
There may have been other 
clans in the forests to the 
north of the Wisconsin and 
Fox rivers. The effigies on 
the Pine and Lemonweir 
rivers indicate that there 
were clans on both of these 
rivers, and perhaps on the 
Black river and upper Wis- 
consin, but the region has 
not been explored suffi- 
ciently to give their name 
or location. 

III. The enqu iry has arisen 
whether any other figures 
besides clan symbols were 
used by the efligy- builders. 
Some have mamtained that 
there are crosses and circles 
and various conventional 
figures, which were signifi- 
cant of sun worship. To 
usitseemsimprobable. Mr. 
Frazer maintains that while 
totemism as a religion tends 
to pass into the worship, 
first, of animal gods, next 
of anthropomorphic gods, 
totem clans tend to pass 
into local clans. The fusion 
of clans may also be repre- 
sented by the combination 
of totem figures. And there 
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mayti^ ^'lit totems, in which only a part of the animal is repre- 
sen^ed''- So there may be cross totems, and private or personal 
tqtetiie. Occasionally vegetables, such as the potato. gourd and 
st^'oesh, may be used as totems. Weapons also, such as the 
;'ba|lle-axe and the war-club, are represented in the effigies, but 
'th'e wild hunter tribes rarely reached the stage where the sun 
..symbol was used. Still we have discovered one effigy which 
■■ looked very much as if this people was familiar with the emblem 
which was common among the tribes ol sun worshippers. We 
refer to the emblem of the face — the face of the Manitou. We 
discovered in the midst of the group which we have described 
above as belonging to the mink clan, an effigy of the owl. It is 
the figure of an owl with projections above the head, makir 
resemble a horned owl ; the eyes were not in the head, but ui 




the wings. They were composed of two small ponds of water, 
which undoubtedly shone with a silver radiance under the light 
of the moon, making the effigy impressive. See Fig. S. There 
is evidence also that the effigy-builders were serpent worshipers. 
We have discovered the serpent effigy in so many places that 
we are inclined to believe that this tribe had the same superstitien 
which was common both among the Mound-builders of Ohio 
and the stone grave people of Tennessee, for this prevalence of 
the serpent effigy is otherwise very difficult to explain. There 
is no doubt of its presence in Ohio, in Illinois, in Dakota, and 
in Wisconsin. We think that the affinity of the effigy-builders 
to the tribes adjoining is shown by this means. It may be that 
the migratory route of the effigy-builders may be traced. We 
give here the cut of the serpent effigy which the author discov- 
orctl iit Quincy (see Fig. 9), the description of which may be 
found in the chapter on Migrations in the work on "The Mound- 
builders." The effig>' is remarkable for two things: It i; 
ruTDicd to the bluff, and is another illustration of the j 
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which was common. There were skeletons of snakes coiled up 
on the cremated body which was placed in the altar or fire-bed 
at the bottom of the mound, perpetuating the same custom 
which was common among the Basques of burying or throwing 
serpents into a pit, consecrating them to a fire god. 




The fact that so many effigies are conformed to the shape of the 
ground shows a repetition of the custom or superstition we have 
termed geomancy, changing the term necromancy to express the 
idea that the earth was possessed by a spirit, the spirit of an animal. 
One such figure was found in a group of effigies three miles from 
the Capitol of Madison. It represents 
a lizard placed upon the summit of a 
ridge, its legs upon the spurs, which 
extend upon either side of the ridge, 
the body and tail extending the whole 
length of the ridge. The same pe- 
culiarity is exhibited in the group 
which is represented in Fig, lo. This 
group is situated three miles north of 
Horicon It illustrates one point. The 
fancy of the effigy-builders and the 
custom of making the situation set 
off the beauty and symmetry of the 
effigies. 

Others might be mentioned which are 
mere imitations, the creations of fancy, 
objects on which the native artists had 
expended their skill merely from the 

love of art. Some of them are gro- * ■" *■""■■■■ 

tesque, and were perhaps erected for amusement, and others 
are excellent imitations. The following groups are illustrations of 
this ; There are two animals north of Buffalo lake, not far from 
Crooked lake, which resemble squirrels. The platting of these 
effigies brings out the fact that they are not squirrels at all, but 
raccoons. We find in them both nearly the same measurements, 
but as the lines come out on paper we find the crooked legs, the 
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small head, the high curved back, the short belly and the curved, 
bushy tail — all of which are peculiarities of the coon. Near 
these coons we find a turtle — ^but a turtle in a most novel atti- 
tude, the attitude which a horse assumes when he " racks," two 
legs upon one side thrown forward, two on the other side turned 
back, the whole figure being distorted and twisted as only a 
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Fig. 11.— Wolf Effigy near Endeavor. 

turtle can twist. On the west side of Green lake, squirrels ap- 
pear in great numbers ; every one of these squirrels has a differ- 
ent attitude, but an attitude perfectly natural to the animal. 

There is an effigy on the east bank of Lake Mendota, but two or 
three miles from the capitol, which represents an antelope in the 
attitude of jumping. See Fig. 12. The antelope has tfie head 
partly thrown back, the rump thrown up, the hind legs drawn 
toward the body, very much as any antelope would jump. An 
instantaneous photograph could not take the attitude better than 
did these native artists. Take another instance. There are two 
animals north oi BuTalo lake. There is the effigy of a wolf in 
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JFig, It.— Antelope near Madison. 

the vicinity of Merritt's Landing, which shows much skill of 
imitation. It has the proportions very correct. The gigantic 
figure of a mink may be seen in this locality. It is given on a 
small scale in the cut (see Fig. 13), but it is a gigantic figure as 
it lies on the ground. The wonder is that the proportions of 
the animal could be preserved in an effigy which was seven 
hundred and sixty-five feet long. 

The otter is another figure which is well represented. See 
Plate. The fox also was used by the same clan. This effigy 
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was found near Crooked lake, in the midst of a number of bird 
effigies. The moose was used by the mink clan as a symbol as 
well as an ornament; the moose represented in the cut is situ- 
ated on the summit of a high hill overlooking Buffalo lake. It 
commands the view of the group in which the squirrels and the 
elk are numerous on the opposite side of the lake. There is also 
a striking effigy on the north side of this lake, which represents 
the badger. This may have been only a creation of fancy. 

IV. We now turn to the religious elements in the effigies. 
These are not fully understood, and the interpretation of them 
we must acknowledge to be somewhat conjectural. They are 
the features which bring so much confusion into the system of 
clan totems. We think that there was a symbolism among the 
effigy-builders. It was a symbolism connected with totemism, 
which was a religion by itself As a religion it had to do with the 
relation ot man to animals, The members of the totem clan call 
themselves by the name of the totem whose emblem they carry. 
They believe themselves to be of one blood, descendants of a com- 




mon ancestor, and that an inimat; they are bound together by 
common obligations to each, and a common faith in the totem. 
Totemism is both a religious and social system — this prevailed 
among wild tribes. The Iroquois have totems, such as the turtle, 
bear and wolf, and imagine they were descended from bears, wolves 
and turtles. The mythology of the Californians abounds with 
the coyote, and they think they are descended from the coyotes. 
The Delawares descended from the common turtle, which was 
the first of living beings — it bears the world on Its back. The 
tribe which built the effigies had a similar totem system, and 
seem to have a general and specific or tribal and clan totem. 
The serpent is an effigy which we conjecture was a general 
totem, cither tribal or national, possibly inherited, and so would 
be called a stock totem, 

I. The mingling of the clans in connection with religious cere- 
monies and feasts seems to be recorded in the effigies. Nearly 
all Indian tribes are known to have dances in which they dress 
themselves up like animals and imitate the animal attitudes. 
They call the dance after the names of the animals. Catlin 
speaks of this as common among the Mandans, and has painted 
some of the scenes. The plates in his work exhibit these dances 
and shows the manner in which they imitate the forms of animals. 
In the buffalo dance they wore the horns of buffaloes on their 
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heads and assumed the different attitudes of the buBalo while 
they danced. Prof. A. W. Williamson says that the Dakotas, 
when they danced, imagined that they were possessed by the 
very spirits of the animals which they imitated.' The pictures 
which are given by Catlin also convey this impression. In these 
pictures we see the Indians taking the attitudes of the animals 
as if they were possessed. They become, for the time, wolves 
and panthers and wild animals. This superstition will account 
for the presence of so many animal figures in connection with 
the clan emblems. They are groups of effigies which seem like 
menageries in pantomime. The animals are not only mute, but are 
motionless. They are transfixed and placed on the soil as iF 
arrested in full life, but paralyzed. There is a group of effigies 
on the north side of Lake Mendota which illustrates this point. 
See Fig. 14. Here we see the panther, the mink, the bufTalo, 




fox, wolf, pigeons, man mounds, eagles, the deer, squirrel, and 
many other animals arranged along the shore, without any 
other ostensible object than to make an array of animal figures. 
The most of these figures were used as the emblems of the clans 
surrounding — panther, mink, bear, eagles, pigeons, squirrels, 
while others seem to have been used as prey gods and game 
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gods, in connection with the game drives of these clans. It is I 
possible that this entire group was designed to represent a com- 
bination of different clans in a grand hunt, in which the game, 
either deer or buffaloes, were driven into the water. The effigies 
have been used as screens, behind which the hunters would hide. 
There is a group on the east side of Lake Koshkonong which 
may be designed to perpetuate the same record. See Fig. 15- 
This seems to have been the permanent residence, for there are 
in it look-outs (i), cornfields (2), sacrificial places (4), assembly 
places (5). council houses (7), and burial places (8), all indicating 
permanent occupation, We imagine that the turtle clan was the 
prevailing one, but] there are many other effigies in the group 
which we are at a loss to explain, except on the ground that they 
represent different dans. This interpretation is subject to cor- 1 
rection, but it is the most plausible one we can furnish. 




There is a group of effigies on the opposite side oi the lake, 
which is more distinctly a clan emblem. Fig. 16. It consists of | 
a number of effigies of panthers and wolves, with two tortoises, 
a number of long mounds, and about a hundred burial mounds.^ 
One panther seems to be guarding the burial mounds; another' 
seems to form a part of the game drive; while the wolves may 
have served as screens for hunters. There is a mingling here 
not so much ol clan emblems as of offices, diflerent uses having 
been made of the effigies. The two groups are opposite one 
another. 

2, The record of the hunting places of the people is left upon 
the soil. The dream gods, or game gods, have been mentioned. 
They perform a part in the real life of the Indians hardly 
appreciated by white men. The groups of effigies which wears 
about to describe will show how important a part in the life of] 
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the effigy-builders. We have said that these people were great 
hunters. Proof of this \i given in the number of game drives 
which have been recognized. There is scarcely a clan habitat in 

which there are not several of these game drives, A different 
drive seems to have been used for different kinds of game, such 
as the deer, buffalo, elk, and moose. The game drives generally 
furnish a picture which is very easily interpreted. There is a 
game drive on the north side of Lake Monona, east of Madison, 
between the shooting park and Mill's Woods. It represents the 
bulTalo as the game and the bear as the prey god. The eagle, 
pigeon and wild goose are numerous in the vicinity. Fig. 17. 
Nearly all the Indians of tlie hunter class are known to have 
their dreams, in which animals figure conspicuously. Tbey 
rarely undertake hunting expeditions without dreams. They 
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went to war under the protection of dream gods. The young 
men were initiated after they had had dreams, and always bore 
the figure of the dream god about their person. All writers 
who are acquainted with the habits of the Indians speak of these 
superstitions. 

We think that any one who looks upon the picture given 
herewith (See Fig. 1 8), and notices the long mounds in proximity 
to these, the effigies of the fox, the bears, the deer, the eagles, 
and the bird, will not fail to see that it is a game drive, and per- 
petuates the superstition which the people had about the different 
animals. We certainly have the prey gods and the game gods, 
and the clan divinities all associated here together. It is a lively 
scene, and one which brings the wild hunters very near to us. 
There is another group also corresponding to this, on the Wis- 
consin river, section 5, town 10, range 7 east, in which the 
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buffalo or elk is the game, the swallow is the clan emblem and 
the fox is the prey god. The group at Merritt's Landing shows 
that the mink was the clan emblem, the elk was the game, the 
wolf an J the bear the prey gods. These groups are so numer- 
ous and convey the idea to us so plainly that we have not a 
doubt of the correctness of the interpretation. 

3, There is a class ol earth-works and effigies which is very 
common in the states, and which is repeated in nearly every 
clan habitat. We refer to those long lines of mounds which 
resemble earth walls broken into fragments, with openings 
between them. They are generally built upon the summit of 
high bluffs and run the entire length of the ridges. They may 
have been used for the purpose of watching ^ame, and been 
raised above the level of the surface so as to give an unobstructed 
view. There is no class of mounds more numerous than this. 
We have discovered one such line near Potosi. It is the effigy 
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of a panther at one end. This panther Is surrounded by the 
holes which were left from the old lead mines. Fig, 19, The 
line extends from this point for two or three miles until it 
reaches the edge of the bluff, which overlooks the Mississippi 
river. Another similar line was discovered on the bluff just 
north of Governor Dewey's house, which is now in ruins, on land 
belonging to General Newberry, of Chicago, This land runs 
parallel to the river for two or three miles and commands a view 
of it throughout the whole length. Another line is situated on 
n bliifl" above Wyalusing, near the mouth of the Wisconsin river. 
Still another, near Bridgeport, six miles above the mouth of the 
Wliconsin river. A similar line may be seen north of Lake 
KoNhkonong, Still another on the south shore of Lake Puck- 
HWUy, near Marquette. All of these overlook some group of 
mounds situated on the lower lands, but command extensive 
viPWM. One interpretation which has come to us is, that they 
were designed for hunters, as roadways by which they could run 
wtlilo watching the game, which were driven down to the villages , 
find hemmed in between the game drives and there shot, or road- 1 
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ways so sentinels or watchmen could run from their lookout 
stations toward the villages. Either supposition is plausible, for 
they generally have a lookout point at one end and overlook 
the villages or game drives at the other end. They could hardly 
have been used as screens or barriers to intercept game, for 
many of them are erected along the edge of some narrow cliff or 
ridge, over which it would be impossible to drive the game. 

There are. to be sure, a few lines of mounds resembling these, 
which have been placed along the edge of bluffs, overlooking 
the rivers, which reminds us ol the custom of the Indian hunters, 
of making fences of brush with gaps or openings, through which 
they would drive the deer. One such barrier or screen is located 
on the Wisconsin river, between the bridge to Muscoda and 
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Orion, scattered along at intervals between the long mounds. 
Many so-called screens have been noticed as built along the 
edge of swamps and lakes, close to the water. These are formed 
from long mounds and effigies. Their object is plain. They 
were designed for the sportsmen, who would hide behind them 
and shoot into the flocks of gesse and ducks which were floating 
on the water. One such screen has been noticed at White lake, 
near Lake Mills. Occasionally effigies are seen along the edge 
of swails, which would be feeding places for deer and plk. 
These were also used as screens. They were mechanical con- 
trivances, but the clan emblem, or the emblem of the game itself, 
would constitute the screen. These were all contrivances of the 
hunter, designed for different kinds of game. They show great 
^miliarity with the habits of the animals which were hunted. 
For this reason we think our interpretation of the long mounds 
is a correct one. 

4. Another class of effigies, concerning which there is some 
obscurity, consists of parallel rows of long mounds, round 
mounds and effigies. It is a question whether these were used 
for game drives, burial places, or to mark the scene of some 
battle. The figure given illustrates the class. See Fig. 20. 
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This group is situated on the level prairie, but five miles notrh 
of Richmond Centre, on the Wisconsin river, one mile south of 
Sextonville. There are effigies half a mile north and garden- 
bed half a mile south of this group. We have called it a battle- 
field, though it may have been used as a game drive. Some of 
the game drives have long mounds, with round mounds scat- 
tered at intervals, making them seem like tally strings. J 

5. There is a class of effigies which we shall mention as thtM 
one which is most thoroughly baffling to interpretation. It ccn-^ 




sists ol a cluster of effigies arranged about an area so as to make 
a quasi enclosure. These clusters are frequently placed at the 
end of a long line of effigies. They remind us of the rock in- 
scriptions in Arizona. They seem to be symbolic. Our con- 
jecture is that they mark the place of some ceremony or relig- 
ious feast, or of some council house, and are suggestive of some 
secret society. A specimen is given in the cut. This, as will 
be seen, consists of four or five mounds, which surround an 
effigy mound. There are round mounds at the end of the wings 
ot the effigy, The group is situated on an isolated swell of 
ground, and covers the entire spot. It is situated at the end of , 
a line of swallows, which is the clan emblem of t 
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The impression is that it was the place for the celebration of some 
mystery. It is, perhaps, only another of those clusters which 
Mr. S. Taylor calls citadels. There are many of these works 
scattered over the state. Their object is still unknown. Many 
of these so-called citadels (see Fig. 21) are placed upon high 
ground and command an extensive view. This one is upon low 
ground, but is isolated from the surrounding region by dug 
channels upon either side. There is a high mound at the other 
end of the long line of effigies which commands a view down the 
river. It is said that signals could be exchanged between this 
and Boscobel. some five miles away. 

6. The last point which we shall bring out is, that there 
may have been a kind of picture writing embodied in some 
of tiie groups. This may he a mere conjecture, but there are so 
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many groups which can be explained in no other way. We 
would here call attention to the rock inscriptions which have 
been recently discovered in Tennessee. See Fig. 22. These in- 
scriptions arc composed mainly of animal figures. The figures 
are in rows; they differ from the ordinary inscriptions in this 
respect. There are other rock inscriptions which contain ani- 
mals in all sorts of attitudes. The comparison between some of 
the groups of effigies and these rock inscriptions is very sug- 
gestive; no key has yet been found to unlock the mystery; they 
have not been interpreted. So with the effigies, they contain a 
record for which there is no key. We leave these groups unex- 
plained. They seem to embody the history of the different clans 
— at least the totems of the diflerent clans arranged around one 
another in such a way as to be very expressive. The language 
is not understood, yet they are strained almost to the point of 
utterance. We can hardly regard them as mere works of fancy. 
There is an unknown record in them which baffles interpretation. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 



By Theodore F. Wright. 

In August last, the Palestine Exploration Fund issued : 
notable volume of special lectures which was delivered in Lon- 
don in May, by men eminent in their various fields. Col. Sir 
John Charles Wilson spoke of "Ancient Jerusalem;" Major 
Conder, oflhe "Future of Palestine;" Canon Tristram, o( the 
"Natural History of Palestine;" Waller Besant, of the "Work 
of the Fund;" Dr. Wm. Wright, of the "Hittites;" Professor 
Flinders Petrie, of "Lachish," and Canon Dalton, of "Traveling 
in Palestine," The lectures were largely attended and gained 
a good sum for the Fund to be used in its work of uncovering 
Lachish, mentioned in Joshua, X. More recently the January 
issue of the Quarterly Statement contains an account of the work 
carried on at Lachish by Mr. Bliss, with figures of the most 
important articles discovered. 

iio far altogether the most valuable find at Lachish is the 
tablet which closely resembles those found at Tell Amarna and 
contains similar statements. Major Conder has just issued a 
volume dealing with all these tablets, one hundred and seveniy- 
six in number and written about 1480 B. C, by Amoriles, 
Phoenicians, Philistines and others, including the Kings of 
Hazor, Jerusalem and Gezer, contemporaries of Joshua. Their 
statements refer to the Hebrew conquest and name about one 
hundred and thirty towns and countries, most of which are 
already identified. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund is to continue its work at 
Tell Amarna and the Palestine Fund at Lachish in the hope of 
finding further inscriptions, but enough has been already found 
to give us a distinct view ol political conditions in the Orient in 
the days of Joshua, and to show that there was considerable 
writing of letters in a most enduring lorm. It seems not un- 
likely that the study of these tablets will also unlock the Hittite 
inscriptions, which have hitherto remained sealed and which 
undoubtedly contain many historical data. It will be very 
interesting to get at the Hiltite side of the story of their wars 
with the Egyptians, who have so gloriously recorded their 
victories, over the Hittites, on the walls of their temples. 

But the most pressing question in the popular mind now, 
is as to Gordon's Tomb or the Gordon Tomb, as it is called. 
When in Jerusalem General Gordon fixed upon a certain empty 
tomb as the place where the Crucified One was laid. The 
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place has been visited by tourists and has gradually become an 
object ol great interest. The owner offers to sell it for four thous- 
and pounds. An appeal for this sum was made in the London 
Times, and was endorsed by the Archbishop ol Canterbury, 
the Bishops of Salisbury, Ripon, Rochester and Cashel, Canon 
Tristram, Prol. R. Stuart Poole and others. A lively contro- 
versy immediately sprung up between sentiment on the one side 
and science on the other and this resulted in so strong a sljow- 
ing of scientific grounds for doubt that the matter seems to have 
been dropped for the present. The discussion appears in full 
id the Quarterly Statement. It is evident that, il Bible sites 
are to be determined by good men and women without external 
proof, the whole work of the Fund is at an end, since no room 
is left lor scholarship. 



'MAN AND HIS WORKS." 



By Harlan I. Smith. 

Supplementary to my communication, "American Antiqui- 
ties at the World's Fair," which appeared in September, 1892, 
No. 5, Vol. XIV ol The American Antiquarian, it will doubt- 
less be ot interest to know that applications have been made lor 
much more space than it is possible to grant in the various 
departments of the World's Columbian Exposition. Perhaps it 
was this that originated the necessity of constructing another 
new building on the fair grounds. This building, now being 
erected, is to be known as the "Anthropological Building." It 
U 415 leet long and 225 ieet wide, and in it will be exhibited the 
archaeological collections and in lact all of the o'^jects coming 
under division "M" that would otherwise have been in the 
gallery of the building of Manufactures and Liberal Arts. 

The very suggestive motto, "Man and His Works," will 
adorn the Anthropological Building, in which so much will be 
shown to illustrate the progress ol man and civilization on this 
hemisphere. 

The anthropologists of America are well pleased to have an 
entire building with a name covering all sections of division 
**M" and that acknowledges pure science on the exposition 
grounds ; especially in a branch which, although recognized as 
an important study in Europe, has only of late come to be so 
considered in this country. Prof Putnam will now have an 
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c saiislaclorily illustrate the bearings and relationshipi 
the various exhibits included in that department than would 
have been possible as it was formerly arranged, Moreover, 
the new building adjoins the ethnographical exhibit, which will 
form such an interesting part of the exhibition under ihe charge 
of Prot. Putnam. In (his way the exhibits ol the, entire division 
will be together, whereas, according to the previous plan ihe 
collections would have been at some distance from the out door 
villages of native people. The log cabin ot colonial times and 
the representation of old Fort Dearborn, the original site of 
Chicago, or Chicago as it was eighty years ago, will be located 
near these villages. The United States government is making 
an exhibit of the Indian Schools in connection with this depart- 
ment. At this school it will be possible to see the results of 
the work in the educational line among the American Indians. 

On approaching the Anthropological Building the visitor 
will pass through the reproduced ancient cities of Central 
America, viewing the casts ot idols, inscriptions, etc., taken 
from the molds obtained by Mr. E. H Thompson, U. S. Consul 
to Yucatan, and by the Peabody Museum Honduras Expedi- 
tion, under the charge of Mr, Owens Near the main entrance 
to the building is situated the "Portal of Labona," a reproduc- 
tion in staff" ot that wonderful ruin in Yucatan. Mr. Thompson 
has just returned to Yucatan from an extended visit of nearly 
six months, during which time he has been directing the con- 
struction of the reproduction of these interesting ruins. 

In the northern end of the gallery of the building will be 
a Laboratory of Physical Anthropometry. Here the sciences 
of psychology, neurology and anthropometry will be practically 
illustrated. The visitor will here be given a chance to have his 
measurement taken and see his place on the charts which are 
made to show the physical characteristics ol man. 

Among the many loreign countries which have applied for 
space in the Anthropological fiuilding may- be mentioned, 
Greece, Italy, France, Spain, Mexico, Russia, England, 
Canada, Brazil and Australia. Besides these there will be 
special exhibits Irom Holland, Austria, Germany, Japan, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, several republics of South and Central America! 
and (rom a number of the Pacific and Atlantic Islands. 

The special exploring parties, which have been sent out by 
the department, under the direction ol Professor Putnam have 
brought back some wonderful results. In the north, Lieut. 
Peary, of the Greenland Expedition, has obtained a valuable 
assortment of specimens from the Eskimo tribe at Whale sound. 
This tribe is but little known. Lieut. Peary has not only ob- 
tained many objects, but also several hundred photographs of 
the individuals ot the tribe and pictures illustrating their every 
day life. He also look a complete census of their tribe, togethi 
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vfith full anthropometrical data. The Skiles Expedition to 
Liabrador has brought back over fiiity Eskimo, with iheir per- 
sonal property, so that the visitor will here be able to observe 
a viliafje where the life of these people will be represented just 
as it exists in Labrador. Dr, Sheldon has made large collec- 
tions illuslratinfj the ethnology ol the Pacilic Coast, not only in 
America, but also in Siberia. The great Yucan valley in Alaska 
has been explored by Mr. Cherry, with gratifying results. Three 
car loads ol material from Queen Charlotte Islands have arrived 
here, having been sent by Mr. Deans. Whole villages of these 
people will be| represented, together with their curious totem 
poles. The Iroquois Indians are lo be reoresenled by the stale of 
New York. This stale will also send extensive archaeological 
collections. In regard to the explorationsin Ohio, much is already 
known by the readers of The American Antiquarian, and 
space will not permit details on this point. In the Delaware 
Valley, Mr. Volk has made some wonderfully successful explor- 
ations|and has also obtained a large amount of valuable material 
(or exhibition. The results of recent exploration in Connecticut, 
soapstone quarries and burial places in the Androscoggin valley 
will be exhibited. The wonderful reproductions from Honduras 
and Yucatan have already been mentioned, but further south in 
Peru, Ecuador, Chili, Bolivia and on the Island of La Plata, 
Mr. Uorsey has been in charge. The results of his extended 
research have been very rich. The specimens are now in the 
bonded ware house and the collection includes many mummies, 
vast hords ot pottery vessels, some intensely interesting little 
gold images, and other articles too numerous lo mention here, 
illustrating the culture of those ancient people. Mr, Dorsey 
also secured several hundred photographs of kings, etc., which 
will be of great interest. 

From the first to the last the exhibits of this department 
will be arranged and grouped to teach a lesson ; to show the 
advancement or evolution ofman. There can be no doubt that 
this chance to show the real uses of anthropology as a practical 
study will do much to fully establish its recognition in the 
educational institutions of this country. 
Chicago, February 27lh, 1893. 
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TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC 

MUSEUM OF MILWAUKEE. 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST, 1892. 

Mr. Henry Nehrling, curator, repeats the same story previous 
reports, since several years, have been telling — increase of ma- 
terial and want of room. A building can contain only so much, 
and overcrowding has gone on until, at last, a proper distribu- 
tion is not possible. Unless the premises are enlarged, speci- 
mens must, hereafter, be dumped into boxes and stored. 

The first thing that strikes the reader of this interesting 
report is that the Public Museum, willingly or unwillingly, has 
undertaken too much, and that the very diversity of its work is 
a capital hindrance to success. There are no less than seven 
distinct departments. Persons somewhat familiar with the sub- 
ject will be inclined to ask, if " excellence " is the museum's goal, 
whether it is not trying to bargain with the impossible? for the 
economic obstacles seem too great to be overcome. 

A museum must either follow strictly scientific methods and 
let the popular side of its work come in as an incident, or pri- 
marily aim to fifi-atify curiosity and amuse the visitor; both are 
laudable, but they cannot consist together. The key note to 
the scientific value of a collection is neither multiplicity nor 
diversity of examples, but completeness. If a natural history 
museum can show, for instance, aves only the ftatatores^ but a 
series to whose integrity nothing is wanting, it will have done 
more for science than if it had collected three times as many 
birds, yet possessed not a single complete group. Mr. Nehrling 
appears to have some misgivings as to whether his work, how- 
ever well done in detail, if viewed from a scientific standpoint, is 
altogether satisfactory, for he says: "A city museum should, if 
possible, select certain special lines of activity and pursue them 
with the intention of excelling. A local museum can achieve 
great things, rear a noble monument to science by doing thor- 
oughly what is at its own door; but it must first recognize 
loyally that its aim and scope are limited, that its work is to be 
local." 

During the year 82,000 persons visited the museum, chiefly 
in the months of September and October. 

The department of archaeology, or "anthropology," as it is 
scheduled in the report, which most concerns the readers of 
the Antiquarian, represents in value one tenth of the collec- 
tion; but so meager are the details that not even a conjectural 
opinion as to its merits or of what it consists can be found. The 
"list of additions," however, seems to indicate a department 
made up of heterogenous material. O. W. C. 
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IVATE SERVICE UNDER PUBLIC PATRONAGE. 

""V^ilh this number of The Antiquarian we give portraits of 
two K^nilemen who have done {^ood work in connection with 
tV»^ archieology ol the west — Dr. I, A. Lapham, who was one 
or the first surveyors and who wrote the first work on effigy- 
mounds, and Dr. Lyman Draper, who was for so long the secre- 
ta.r -y of the State Hislorica! society of Wisconsin. Ur. Lapham's 
>wc>K-k was not confined to any speciaUy, as he wrote upon native 
Kriisses ol America and left a large number of beautiful draw- 
in f^s of prominent varieties of grasses. He was also a geologist 
anci was at one time at the head of the geological survey of 
^^isconsin. His observations of the so-called "tides" in the 
^'v Enters of Lake Michigan also made him somewhat celebrated. 
J-*!"- Lapham's work is now tuUy appreciated by the state, of 
^^Viich he was an early settler, though during his lileiime his 
''atne and scientific attainments were better known in Europe 
^^n in his own city. It was the remark of Hon. Edward 
^c>Ilon, who was a prominent business man in the same city of 
^^ilwaukee, that he was surprised to find, while traveling in 
*^Ut-ope during Ihe years ol the war, 1864-6, to find so many 
!"«l\iiring about Dr. Lapham, a citizen ol the same place. There 
** a«i encouragement in this to those who are now engaged in 
5f**Iunteer work in the more advanced specialty to which Dr. 
■*— 3pham gave his best service. If there is a park m the city 
^' Milwaukee named alter Dr. Laph'am, and various public 
J^5***ses in Oconomowoc, his later residence, which also bear 
f*?s name, and ciiizens generally of the stale delight to honor 
^•"^^ as one of ihe early settlers and prominent men, it may be 
^-^F>ecttd that others who are contributing to the same science 
^^\- 1 be appreciated by the next generation. The same may be 
^^id of Mr. Lyman Draper, who was also prominent in the 
^•Xje slate. The reputation of Dr. Draper was not formed in 
^*^ V work which he did in the field, or any book which he wrote 
J t*<in ihe archfeology ot the state, but was established by his 
*^^«;faligable industry as a collector of books, though his book 
^■^ the batlle ol King's Mountain is the best that ever has been 
yX^ilten on the event. His monument is found in that remarka- 
» **i library which is now held in trust by the state, but which 
^longs to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
The portraits ol these two men are worthy of a place in the 
S^llerv of distinguished archifiologisis, which we are furnishing 
*^ this volume. There was a similarity between them and yet 
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a contrast. They both lived at a time when it was not tht 
lashion for any one lo follow a specially. In fact, the sentiment 
was against it, and the person who undertook the task was 
Olten regarded with a feeling of pity rather than respect, but 
both have won their laurels and are now commanding respect. 
Dr. Lapham's work on the Aniiquines of Wisconsin was re- 
garded as a very valuable contribution to science. It was pub- 
lished under the auspices of the American Antiquarian Society, 
but with the imprint o( the Smithsonian Institute, as Vol. VII 
of Smithsonian contributions, both cooperating in giving to ihe 
public this valuable report of a survey. It was the third report 
which was published by the Smithsonian, the first being the 
remarkable work bv Squier and Davis, entitled Aboriginal Mon- 
uments of the Mississippi Valley, which filled the whole of the 
first volume, the second being the report of the survey of the 
works in Ohio, by Col. Charles Whittlesey, the third being this 
by Dr. Lapham. Previous to these works there had been 
published certain reports and treatises both by the American 
Antiquarian Society and the government, the most of them ihe 
result ot volunteer labor. 

The earliest writer was Benjamin Smith Barton, a professor 
in the University ol Pennsylvania, and a naturalist, who read at 
the American Philosophical Society, in 1794, papers relating lo 
certain American antiquities, some ol which were published in 
Transactions, Vol IV. They contained a letter from Cardinal 
Winlhrop Sargent, concerning articles found in a mound at 
Cincinnati. In 1797 he published new views of the origin of the 
tribes and nations ot America. Thomas Jeflerson also followed 
similar studies, but his collection was burned in 1801, and he 
wrote but little, except ihe volume entilled "Jefterson's Notes." 

The American Antiquarian Society was organized in 1812. 
Caleb Atwater's treatise-on Western Antiquities was published 
in the first volume of the society called Archseologica Americana. 
Several persons engaged in the survey ot the lead mines of 
Wisconsin aUo furnished accounts of the effigy mounds about 
this lime. Among these were Mr. Richard Taylor, in 1838, and 
Mr. Stephen Taylor in 1S43. Mr. John Locke published a 
report in 1840 that was published in the congressional docu- 
ments. These were the first scientific papers, though Jonathan 
Carver, in 1790, had described the villages of Wisconsin ; Major 
Long, in 1823, had described the antiquities on ihe St. Peters 
river, in Minnesota, and Adair, the Indian agent, and Bariram, 
the botanist, had mentioned tlie pyramid mounds of the Gulf 
Stales; he described the Cherokees as still occupying them. 
G. H. Loskiel'a Missions of United Brethren among the Indians 
was published in 1794. Dr. McCuUoch's Researches on America 
were published in Baltimore in i8t6, and a new ediiion in 
1829. John Hayward'a History of Tennessee, in Nashville tr 
1823. C. S. Rafinesque wrote his introduction to Marshr"' 
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Kentucky, in 1824, Josiah Priest published his American 
Antiquities and Discoveries in the West in 1833. John Dela- 
field's Enqtiirj' into the Origin ot the Antiquities ol America, 
in New York in 1839. John Macintosh's Discovery of America, 
and Origin of North American Indians, in Toronto in 18363 
Daniel Drake's Picture of Cincinnati in 1819; this contains 
description ot ihc works formerly on the site of the city. S, P 
Hildreth's Pioneer History appeared in 1843. These, with 
President William Henry Harrison's address and the election 
sermon of President Sliles, of Yale Collejre, and Dewiit Clin- 
ton's Memoir on Western New York, gave considerable noto- 
riety to the prehistoric earth-works. The Documeniary His- 
tory of New York, Vol. Ill, also contained the description by 
the Missionary Kirkland. Capt. Bernard Roman's Concise 
Natural History of East and West Florida was published in 
New York in 1776, and Clavigero in 1780. 

It was between the years 1843 and 1854 that the largest 
number of valuable and reliable works appeared. At that time 
S. G. Morion published his Crania Americana, which was fol- 
lowed by several other works upon the aboriginal races, one 
published in Boston in 1S42, in Philadelphia in 1844, in New 
Haven in 1846. Gallatin published his synopsis of Indian 
Tribes, which was published in the transactions of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, and afterwards as a separate book. 

These three works. Morion's, Gallatin's and Squier's, were 
the results of very careful study in ihe three difTerent depart- 
ments, craniologv, philology and archieology, and laid the foun- 
dations for the f^reat and growing science 6t anthropology in 
America. They are works which are slill referred to as stand- 
ards and have not been supplanted by anything that has been 
published by either the government surveys or bureaus, or by 
private publishing houses. They were published under the 
auspices of the societies which are still in existence, and may 
be regarded as corner-stones to these societies. 

The explorers and students gave great prominence to the 
societies, though the endorsement by the societies gave and 
secured "corresponding honors." There was then no such 
thing as authority exercised over the opinions of men. While 
there were theories which corresponded with the sentiments of 
the day, yet each student was at liberty to advocate such a 
theory as seemed to him the moat in accordance with the facts. 
Morion advanced the Indigenous theory and claimed that there 
was a single American race. Mr. E. G. Squeir advanced the 
theory that the Mound-builders were diflerent Irom the Indians. 
Albert Gallatin advocated no theory, but gave a division and 
classification of ihe Indian languages, especially those of Eastern 
tribes, which is still held by the best linguists. He did not dis- 
cover the relation between the Cherokees, the Dakotas or Sioux 
and the Iroquois, but classed ihem as different stocks. In this 
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he is loUowed by most of ihe linguists, though Dr. Horatio ] 
Hale and others maintain that ihey were diflerent branches ol I 
one stock or family languages, and some o( the students ol the 
ancient monuments have reached the same conclusion inde- 
pendently ol language. 

The migrations of the tribes from either the North, South, 
East or West, was not broached by Mr. Gallatin. That sub- 
ject was broached by Dr, Meggs, who had access to the skulls "j 
which were gathered by Dr. S. G. Morton, but who reached I 
an opposite conclusion. His position was that the aboriginal 
tribes could be traced to three or four stocks — a position which 
Sir Daniel Wilson and Sir William Dawson have endorsed and 
firmly advocated, though Humboldt had previously favored the I 
Asiatic origm of the Central American art and architecture, and \ 
Humboldt's opinions are still highly respected, endorsed and J 
advocated 

Fifty years ago, during the early days of arch feo logical discov- 
ery, various writers on the aborigines were visiting the western 
tribes in iheir abodes and getting material Irom first sources. 
The works of Callin, the painter, and Charles H. Schoolcraft, 
are well known. Their pictures, which they drew with pen 
and pencil, are still admired lor their laithfulness and variety. 
Catlin began his explorations before the Black Hawk war in 
1832. Schoolcraft began his about the same time and continued 
writing. He made his report on the Iroquois Indians in New 
York in 1846, 1847 and 1848. His work culminated in the 
Archives ol Aboriginal Knowledge, published by the govern- 

The gathering of all this material and placing St and much 
more like it in a library was the work ol Dr. Draper. His 
work was confined mainly to a single state, but we would call 
attention to the memoir which has recent'v been prepared by 
Mr. Reuben Thwaitesand published by the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, as an evidence of the honor which will be bestowed 
upon any one who labors for the benefit of future generations. 
Both o( ihese gentlemen have given to the world the results of 
a great deal of private service, which they were enabled to con- 
tinue through the public patronage. The opportunity ot so 
doing has not ceased, for there are librarians, surveyors and 
explorers, government officers and members ol societies, both at 
tiie East and at the West, engaged in ihe same or similar work 
as that to which these two men gave their lives. Our belief is 
that very much ol the work m the future is to be done by such 
means, notwithstanding the repeated attempts to ascribe exclu- 
sive authority to those who are employed in the public service, 
and our hope is that all of those who are now engaged in the 
work of collecting and exploring in a private capacity will con 
tinue until a tribute of respect and honor shall also be bestowed 
Upon them as upon the two whose portraits adorn our pape 
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By Albert S. Gatschet, Washington, D. C. 

For those Readers who have read but a few books of travel on the 
southwest, Lummis's snug little volume will be quite a revelation. Its title 
is: "Charles F. Lummis: Some Strange Corners of our Country; the Wonder- 
land of the Southwest." 270 pp., i2mo. Richly illustrated. New York: 
The Century Co. 1892. The contents of the twenty-two chapters scarcely 
contain anything that has been written or sketched before, except a few 
pages on the Mixjui snake dance and Indian superstitions. The thorough- 
ness of his familiarity with Pueblo customs and folklore is only equaled by 
the graphic qualities of his style. In looking about the * 'strange corners" 
which the author describes, we are first attracted by a prairie-dog hunt which 
the Navajo Indians put in scene to fill their larder. White people of the 
southwest never think of killing this rodent for food, because it is so difficult 
to attain with a rifle-ball; but these natives utilize abundant downpours of 
rain to conduct the floods into their tunnels, and afterwards haul up their 
dead bodies for a feast. To get rid of the prairie-dog plague, people have 
proposed to kill them with poisoned apple-(iuarters. The belief in witch- 
craft is as potent among the whites and Indians of New Mexico as it ever 
was during the middle ages. Manslaughter is committed for any act arous- 
ing even the suspicion of witchery, and the fact that one half of the Isleta 
people are wizards and witches speaks loud enough. The "Finishing an 
Indian boy" shows principles of education in full force now which our 
Northern Indians began to drop as early as a century ago. In the chapter 
on "The American Sahara," the wide waste is delineated in colors none too 
sharp or cruel. Lieut. Wheeler is mentioned, by mistake, as its earliest ex- 
plorer, instead of Lieut. Whipple. The marvellous wealth of- objects pre- 
sented in Lummis's volume will attract ever and again the class of readers 
and tourists which seeks instruction rather than pleasure in books of travel, 
and they will hold it dear as a publication of really scientific value, standing 
far above most of the productions of our present sensation-loving period of 
literature. 

"The Wanderings of Cochiti" is another very interest sketch from our 
"Wonderland" on the upper Rio Grande. It is printed in The Century 
Magazine, January, 1893, and describes, and also pictures in photographic 
reproductions, the people, customs, history and scenery of Cochiti, one of 
the Queres pueblos of Northern New Mexico, the celebrated gorge of Tyu- 
on-yi and its rock-carvings, in the vicinity of that pueblo. The scene of 
Bandclier's archjcologic novel, "The Delight-Makers," is placed in that lo- 
cality. Lummis is the author of this publication also. 

The Reports of the Mary Hemenwav Southwestern Archaeolog- 
ical Expedition are embodied in The Journal of American Ethnology 
and Arc hwo logy, editor J. Walter Fewkes, and have now reached their third 
instalment. This publication is issued in a splendid style of typography. 
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the publishers being Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston and New York. The 
volumes are in square octavo size, and illustrated by diagrams and maps. 
The third volume before us (1892) in its 144 pages contains articles by two 
authors. The first article, by A. F. Bandelier, is entitled: "An Outline of 
the Documentary History of the Zufii Tribe," pp. 1-115, subdivided in three 
sections- -First discovery; History from 1539 to 1600; History' during the sev- 
enteenth century. As a man of thorough research, the author has utilized 
every document on the Zufiis within reach in the United States ^d many he 
found in Mexico, but the parchments and papers preserved in the archives 
of Spain were inaccessible. Numerous notes on the lower margin refer to 
the polyglot sources from which Bandelier drew his information. The second 
article is "Somatological Observations on Indians of the Southwest," by Dr. 
Herman F. C. ten Kate, a Dutch scientist from The Hague, the capital of 
Holland, who has traveled since 1882 over many portions of North, Central 
and South America, and lately met Bandelier in the streets of Lima, Peru. 
With the Hemenway Expedition he was connected, in 1887 and 1888, as 
anthropologist. In the borderlands between the United States and Mexico, 
visited by him, he found "several /r/w^ry somatological types of mankind, 
which are spread by what is called 'penetration* through every tribe, so that 
in every' tribe two or more of their, primary types (with their transitions) are 
found." 

Indian Names of Places in Brooklyn is the superscription of an in- 
teresting article by Wm. Wallace Tooker, druggist in Sag Harbor, inserted in 
the "Brooklyn Daily Eagle Almanac" of 1893, pp. 58-60. The names of 
Indian origin are examined very exhaustively as to their origin; among them 
are (lowanus, Minnahanonck, now Blackwell's Island, Merechkawikingh, 
Manhattan, Rinnegackonck, Sapohanikan, Aquehonga, now Staten Island. 
The "Almanac" of 1889 gave a full list of all the Indian geographical names 
of Long Island, with their significations. Mr. Tooker is also the author of 
several historical tracts on Long Island, based on documentary evidence. 

Egli's Nomina Geographica, a German book of which we have given 
accounts more than once in our magazine, is nearing completion. It is ex- 
pected to be out in April. About 42,000 geographical names are spoken of, 
accurately pointed out as to their location in all parts of the globe, with 
historical and physical notes about their particulars, and, if discovered in 
more recent times, the dates and circumstances are mentioned. Where it 
was possible, the etymologies of the appellations are mentioned also, and 
where there are different opinions about these, the author has sifted them 
critically. For nautical bureaus, composers of cyclopedias and topographi- 
cal materials, and also for the general reader, the publication, which hitherto 
has appeared in numbers, is of the highest value. 
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I— OCATIONOP THE Garden of Eden.— An address by Homiuzd Rassam. 
Es*j.. before the Victoria Institute, is published in the last Journal of ilie 
"Trsinsactions. The effort of tfie speaker was lo refute the theory that it was 
in S>i>tithem Babylonia. The site (if the Garden of Eden has been located 
iri j»la.ces from Scandinavia lo the South Sea Islands, from China to the 
^^str>s»ry Islands. Dr. F. Ocliizch mainEained that it was in Babylonia. Mr. 
T". G. Pinches, of the British Museum, is in favor of America. Others are in 
fa vcsr of the plateau of Pamir. One of the greatest difficulties is in connec- 
*'c»»a ^iv-itb the four rivers, Delitxch makes two of thera lobe canals, the other 
twiTtj t^, ht the Tigris and Euphrates. Brogsch identified Gihon with the 
R-i'\rm:x' Araxes. Rassam identities ihe Pison with the Great Zab, east of the 
"'~'K'''»^, and Gihoii with the river west of the Euphrates. The Havila, where 
th^rer is gold. Rassam thinks was in the mountain regions of the Upper Zab. 
*^<d «^1 1 i urn, he thinks, was a kind of gum, a secretion from the trees of the 
*-■' r-»r»^» Zab. The four rivers were branches of the two rivers, the Euphrates 
^■***-' t-lie Tigris. In the discussion iif (he paper, Mr. Pinches agreed with 
"1^ ■"- l^assam. that Ur of the Chaldecs had been located too far south, but 
^•^ •"- lioscawen maintained that Mugheir was the city of the worship of the 
«"ri<!»oj-, g,u]. Mj. Conder als<) maintained that placing llie Eden in Bubyloiiia 
^? ' "^"a jDossiblc, Eden, which means garden, might have been located in 
^*^-**>-lonia from national pride, but that the Babylonians, as well as the 
.Tj^ <&t> «-^;ws, had the same legend iif the Gardeti of Eden. The tablet found 
^y I^»-. Hays Ward in Mesopotamia contains the word Sipar. Sir J. W. 
,^^'*^^on thinks that the Babylonian plain was in the antedeluvian or post- 
al period, was more elaborate and well-wooded, and that this fact must 
been kiKiwn by the writer of Genesis from tradition. Dr. A. H. Saycc 
'•~* Gained that the plain of Babylonia is in the cuneiform inscription, 
. and in the akkadian, Edin Garden. In this garden was the famous 
_^'*'^l«J tree," which has been celebrated in a Babylonian poem. The dis- 
j r^^" *-»n leaves the subject just where it was, for the authorities seem to be 

'^*** ^id between the mountain and the plain. 
^. ** *: NiSE Chronology.— Rev. James Legge maintains that 842 B. C. is 
^^»rliesl record ol Chinese chronology, about which there is no difference 
**!=-•■ liiun. 
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- K Bambo<.i Annals.— The story gijes that in A. D. 79, that some parties 
* 111! the grave of H. Siang, a king, who died B. C. Jg6, and found a great 
^*er(jf bamboo tablets containing iod,Ocx> characters. These tablets 
*T)I be genuine, but they help chronology. Ten kings before H. Siang, 
^^ir reigns added to 827 B. C. give B.C. 1122. The era of Chan, which 
tif'^^ * *S' ^- C-i *'3s 500 years before Confucius. The Chinese have a cycle 
J, * Sty, with two series, consisting of ten earthly stems and twelve 

,j^ ^iLJy branches. The Hindoos had a cycle nf sixty years. This possibly 

(L " "lave gone from the Hindoos to the Babylonians. Prof. Lcgge holds 
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tablets which date as early as 900 B. C. Paper was not made until after the 
Christian era; before that articles were printed on bamboo or strips of wood. 

Knotted Cords was a way of keeping records in China about 4000 B. C, 
according to Chinese accounts, but there are no knotted cords at present in 
China. These quippus were found by the Spanish invaders in use by the 
Mexicans for keeping chronological records. 

Casts from Central America.— Professor Putnam, chief of the depart- 
ment of ethnology, has received eleven cases of casts made by Professor 
Desire Chamey of the Lorrillard expedition. These casts are of large tablets 
from Palenque, Itza, Uxmal, and other ancient ruins in Central America and 
Mexico. 

Children's Playthings. — On the pampas of South America boys arm 
themselves with the lasso; on the Amazon they have their little gravateno; 
in Australia they have toy boomerangs, as in Europe they have their toy 
guns, swords and cannon, showing what weapons were used by their fathers. 

Flint Implements. — A Danish archaeologist, G. V. Smith, has been ex- 
perimenting with the use of the complex flint implements. He fitted handles 
to the flints and worked them upon pine, with complete success. He was 
convinced that the same flint hatchet would work equally well in harder 
woodj. With these primitive tools it would be possible to bring down large 
trees and execute all kinds of simple carpenter work. 

The Boomerang. — Professor Emerson has been trying the b<x)merang 
before a company of scientists in Columbia College, New York. His ex- 
periments were made with a boomerang of his own make, shot from a sort 
of cross bow. This is hardly a fair experiment, for it does not represent the 
primitive skill of the Australian, who throws the crooked stick from the 
hand only. 

Maori Migrations. — The journal of the Polynesian Society for Decem- 
ber, 1892, has an interesting article, on the migrations of the Maoris to New 
Zealand, by Judge W. E. Goodyear. Thirty generations ago these migrations 
began to take place in canoes, and yet the traces of these migrations are still 
retained. 

Ancient Navigation of the Pacific— That the South Americans were 
capable of making voyages in the open ocean is proved by the fact that 
towards the end of the fifteen century an Inca of Peru, the grandfather of 
Atratrualpa, collected a large fleet of "balsas" on the coast below Quito, and 
put to sea and discovered the Galapagos Islands, which he called Nina 
Chumpi. 

The Polynesian Bow —That the inhabitants of Polynesia were acquainted 
with the bow and arrow is shown by the fact that it is still used as a toy. It 
is not now used as an implement of war, but mainly as a weapon for shoot- 
ing birds. 

The Inscription on the Easter Islands.— The fourth number of the 
Journal of the Polynesian Society has a second article on the "Inscriptions 
of the Easter Islands," by A. Carroll, M. D. The writer claims that the key 
to these inscriptions is found in the languages of South America, but does 
not say what languages. The article is interesting, and contains many hints 
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as to the succession of races, especially as to the Turanians having preceded 
the Aryans, but it lacks the discriminating and judicial factor. 

Statue of Marquette. — The Wisconsin Legislature will probably pass 
a bill for the erection of a statue of Marquette, the early explorer, in Statuary 
Hall at Washington, D. C. 

Egypt at the World's Fair.— Rev. WiUiam C. Winslow, D. D., secre- 
tar>' of the Exploration Fund, expects to place on exhibition at the World's 
Fair sketches and photographs of the tableaux and pictures found on the 
walls of the tomb of Bern Hassam, which is one of the oldest tombs in 
Egypt. These paintings represent the craftsmen and artisans of Egypt, 
the visiting strangers, with their racial features; the birds, flowers and 
fruits of the Nile valley as they appeared 2200 B. C; also the games, past- 
times and the various scenes of real life. These will be very valuable and 
instructive pictures, and when seen and contrasted with the other tokens 
of the historic and prehistoric races in America will prove very attractive. 

The Work of the Survey the coming season is to be in the vicinity of 
Tel el Amama, the great capital of the ancient kingdom, where the cele- 
brated tablets were exhumed. The result of each year's work will be pub- 
lished in annual volumes, to be edited by Mr. F. L. Griffith, F. S. A., of the 
British Museum. These volumes will contain maps, plans and accurate 
copies of the wall paintings and hieroglyphic texts, and the letter press will 
give full descriptions. 

Paleolithic Man and Extinct Animals.— A writer in The Christian 
Union seems to be very obtuse on the subject of paleolithic man. He 
quotes this sentence from the book on "The Mound-Builders," "If more of 
the extinct animals had been found associated with his remains or fragments 
of the food upon which he had subsisted had been discoveretl, we should 
know something of his condition," and asks how would the discovery of 
more extinct animals help us to know aught of man's condition? Now 
ever>' intelligent anthropologist knows that the discovery of the bones of 
extinct animals in the gravel-beds of Europe with the rude relics called 
paleolithics led to the theory of the great age of man, and gave a picture of 
his condition. The absence of the bones of such animals from the gravel- 
beds at Trenton and elsewhere in this country is the factor which at present 
throws uncertainty over the paleolithic age in America. Paleolithic man is 
supposed to have preceded the Mound-builders, and a chapter on the "tinds" 
is appropriate as an introduction to the work, notwithstanding the criticism 
of this obtuse but pretentious writer. We insert this paragraph for the 
especial benefit of Prof. F. Starr, assistant professor of anthropology in the 
University of Chicago. 

The American Association. — Rev. J. O. Dorsey, the vice president, and 
• \V. K. Moorehead, secretary for the section on anthropology, are making 
special efforts to have a full attendance of the section at the meeting, which 
is to take place at Madison, Wis., in August. It is expected that a large 
number of anthropologists from foreign countries will be present, and that 
the discussions will be unusually interesting. It is probable that the subject 
of paleolithic man will be thoroughly discussed. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Interpretation of Nature. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Professor 
of Geology in Harvard University. Boston and New-York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; Riverside Press. 1893. 305 pp. 

The originality of this new book by Professor Shaler is its greatest charm. 
The author takes some of the plainest and commonest facts of science and 
from them strikes out on a line of thought altogether novel. The uniformity 
of nature is thus shown to be a fallacy, for at certain points water freezes and 
at others turns to gas, showing that sudden leaps are as common as continuous 
action. The thought is illustrated by the revolution from the circle to the ellipse 
and so to the parabola, until at last the body flies ofif in a tangent. Even in the 
matter of life there is growth and progress, but life as we know it is limited 
to certain degrees of heat, and cannot therefore exist in worlds where these 
degrees are exceeded or are not reached. The chapter on Naturalism vs. 
the Supernatural is perhaps the only one on which there will be any great 
amount of dissent. This, however, is written in a fair and impassioned way 
and will interest those who differ from the author's position. One thing is 
evident: If the crystal is capable of putting on new forms, and so proving 
that the rocks actually grow, why may not the soul also put on new forms. 
These are the results of laws, by which the supernatural affects the natural. 
The author justly says, Man has had the world opened to him by the gate- 
way of his sympathies, and by that gateway he should always be led on his 
way, and yet the study of physical science is the specialty of this most charm- 
ing of scientific writers. 

The Land of the Cliff- Dwellers. By Frederick H. Chapin. Boston: Ap- 
palachian Club. W. B. Clarke & Co. 1892. 

Mr. Chapin has written a very charming book, and the Appalachians have 
put it into a very beautiful and attractive shape, though the white binding 
and silver letters are quite likely to soil in the hands of an ordinary reader. 
The engravings are half-tone prints from the photographs which were taken 
by the author during his mountain-climbing trip. The readers of The 
Antiquarian will remember the author from the article which appeared in 
its pages, and which was written as a sort of forerunner of the work. There 
are so few books on the subject of the cliff-dwellers that our readers will 
undoubtedly be glad to get this one, and we are quite confident that they 
will be pleased with it. 

The Past in the Present. What is Civilization f By Arthur Mitchell, M. D., 
LL.D, Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1880. 

This book is already too well known to need a review. It is a standard 
work in Great Britain and is highly appreciated in America. The thought 
of the author is that the customs which prevailed in prehistoric times have 
survived into late historic times, and that many of the implements and con- 
trivances still in use in Scotland and Great Britain are as simple and rude 
as they were in the earliest period. The bee-hive houses and the caves are 
still occupied, and there are cairns which are decidedly modern. The 
author refers to one point which is interesting to the archaeologist — some of 
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th^ cajms in the bronxe age were structureless, but in the stone age v 
ch^xnbered cairns. The men of the bronze age were infenor ir 
ti v^ capacity to the men of the stone age in the north of Scotland. Mr. 
Da.'vid Douglas, the publisher of this book, has a series of works on archae- 
ology which we will take pleasure in reviewing at another lime. 

j4. **t^ruan Statesmen — Lewis Cass. Bj[ Andrew C. M c La ughhn. Assistant 
Professor of History in the University of Michigan. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co,; The Riverside Press. Cambridge. 
TThe life of Lewis Cass covered a period of great importance in the his- 
tory of the west. It extended from the lime of the Black Hawk war up to 
the i*ar of the Rcbelhon, which was really the foundation period for most 
*>f the western states. Five stales north of the Ohio river form an historical 
*m»t. Lewis Cass began ihe study of law in Marietta m I79g, was a mem- 
fc»er of the legislature of Ohio in 1806. He was a colonel in the army in 
1 8 1 a and was under Gov. Hull at the time of the surrender at Detroit. He 
'^'"as appointed governor of Michigan in 1813. The work of Gov. Cass, ac- 
*^^»^ing to the author, was to bring Michigan out from its Gallic sloth and 
the old French regim^ into modern activity and .^nglo-Saxon ways. Still 
the young governor continued to follow the routes of the Courierdit Bois, 
a-r»cl seemed lo love to visit the Indians in their villages on the head-walcrs 
■^f the Wisconsin and Mississippi. He was a contemporary of Henry R. 
^«=hooicraft, and did much to encourage that author in his work. The 
suliscquent career of Gen. Cass as Secretary of War under Gen. Jackson in 
* ^3— . as minister to France in 1837. as a member of Congress in 1845, and 
^^C'etary of State under President Iluchanan in 1857, belongs to the realm 
^'* politics and will be praised or blamed according to the political prefer- 
^■**^es of the reader. The author, who is a hero -worshiper, can see nothing 
**> Criticise. The first part of the book is the most interesting, for it gives 
*^* \is a series of pictures of western hfe, which, though familiar lo some, are ' 
** "^ familiar lo the ordinary reader. 



■i^akota-Ettslish Dictionary. By Slephi . _^ 

» O, Dorsey. Department of the Interior: United States Geo- 



T-h, 



»>» 



fa^;. 



ese 



Return Riggs. Edited by 

, .,. - -r - terior: United States G~~ 

logical Survey, J. W. Powell in charge, Washington, D. C. 1892. 
dictionary has been in preparation for many years and has involved 
of quite a number of men, most distinguished ethnologists, with 
R. Riggs and his ln-o sons, the Rev. Mr. Williamson, the missionary. 
Lev. J. O. Dorsey, ihe linguist, ll is a monument lo the industry of 
men, as well a 



race whose language it perpetuates. We 

pronounce on this book as such, for it is a very admirable 

/^"*'*c, and yet wc can not avoid saying that we have been grealiy disap- 

* ''■^tcd by the language. We had expected that this powerful and intelli- 

rate called the Dakotas would have in their language many words 

:l» would lead lo the knowledge of the picturesque thoughts, superstitions, 

-J Vtlis and conceptions which are supposed to have prevailed among ihe 

* *s*«isof North America; but instead we find an endle.ss repetition of words 

*^ la have relation to the most ordinary and common-place actions. There 

""^^ to be sure, a/irii' words which refer to certain customs and ceremonies 

. *** ^lotions, and these are carefully described by the compilers, but the 

^*KUage is totally barren of all spiritual conceptions and abstract notions, 

*'^ K'ves no indication thai any high grade of thought was reached by the 
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people. It may be that'when the work on the grammar and the ethnography 
of the Dakotas, which still remains unpublished, shall appear, we will learn 
more of the wonderful construction which has been claimed for this language, 
but for the present we shall be obliged to think of the language as wholly 
concrete, and in fact quite common-place. There are various books and 
papers on the folklore, tradition and history of the Dakotas which have been 
prepared by the same writers. We obtam a view of the mythology of the 
Indians and of their singular philosophy from these sources, which is in 
great contrast with that given by the dictionary, though for the purpose for 
which it is intended, it is as correct and accurate as could possibly be ex- 
pected, and reflects great credit on the diligence and care of the compilers. 

The Critical Period of American History — lySj-iySg. By John Fiske. 
Tenth Edition. Boston and New York: Houghton, Miftlin & Co.; The 
Riverside Press. 1892. 

This is the first of the scries of books which Mr. John Fiske has written 
upon American history, and is one of the best. It treats of that period 
which elapsed between the Revolutionary war and the Federal Convention 
of 1787, the period when the national sovereignty grew out of the federal 
states. It was a time of universal depression and disorder, a time of great 
diversity of opinion, with a drifting toward anarchy. The wisdom of the 
founders of the nation was taxed to its utmost, but by care and long delibera- 
tion the Federal Convention adopted a constitution which has stood the 
test of the century that has passed. The author has plainly shown the dan- 
gers which threatened the country, and has at the same time described the 
statesmanship which brought order out of confusion. Tne fact that the 
book has reached its tenth edition shows that it is a valuable one and highly 
appreciated by the American i)ublic. 

Indiana — Department Geohi^y and Naiurai Resources. Seventeenth An- 
nual Report. S. S. Gorby, State Geologist. Indianapolis, 1892. 

This volume contains a very interesting and valuable essay by Prof. Mau- 
rice Thompson on building stone, in which the readers will find some very 
excellent practical hints as to the value of the different kinds of sandstone 
and limestone for building purposes. He speaks of the volitic limestone 
which belongs to the St. Louis group as the best building stone, and de- 
scribes it as composed of minute shells which were deposited in the deep sea. 

He also speaks of the boulders which are so numerous in Indiana as fur- 
nishing excellent material for monuments and as much more desirable for 
cemeteries than the ghastly white marble. 

The report also contains papers on the quarries, on the mines, the petro- 
leum, the gas area and local geology on Steuben and Wabash counties. 
Also a catalogue of the butterflies, the frogs, batrachians and reptiles of 
Indiana. It is one of the best reports given by this active state survey, and 
reflects credit on the geologists m charge and the state that sustains it. 
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MAN AND LANGUAGE ; 

OR, THE TRUE BASIS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 



By Horatio Hale, M. A., F.R.S.C. 



in — AUSTRALIANS, DR A VIDIANS, AND ARYANS. 

We now turn to another part of the globe, and to a very 
different race, and language, both of which will aflord some 
highly instructive lessons. By the common consent of those 
ethnologists who do not base their science upon linguistic tests, 
the Australians are ranked among the lowest, if not as the very 
lowest, of the races of men. In that pre-scientific anthro- 
pology which prevailed half a century ago, when the various 
human races, as well as the various species of animals, were 
supposed to have somehow come into being in the regions 
which they inhabited, the Australians, dwelling in a continental 
island of a past geological era and amid animals of the most 
primitive mammalian forms, were held to belong to a distinct 
human species, as primitive and as imperfect as its surround- 
ings. The Darwinian system swept away this fanciful notion ; 
but, ill understood by some of its votaries, it has given rise to 
another fancy hardly less opposed to the principles of true 
science. The Australians have been accepted by some distin- 
guished members of this school (though not by Darwin himself) 
as the best surviving representatives of the earliest men of the 
present human species. Their reasoning may be stated succinctly 
in a syllogistic form, as follows: The earliest men of the existing 
species must be supposed to have been the lowest of men in 
intellectual capacity and in social condition. The Australian 
aborigines are now the lowest of men in intellect and in social 
condition. They must therefore be deemed to represent more 
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nearly 'ban any other race the character and social condition of 
the earliest men, 

Both premises assumed in this reasoning are mere assump- 
tions, which are not only not based upon facts, but are opposed 
to the clearest indications derived from the actual data we pos- 
sess. There is no better reason for supposinjj the earliest men 
of the present species to have been low in intellectual capacity 
than there is to suppose them to have been small in stature and 
physically weak. The men who combated and overcame the 
monsters of the quaternary era, the mammoth, the cave-bear 
and the cave-lion, and whose earliest historical ofTspring reared 
the vast architectural piles of Egypt and Assyria, must have 
been as vigorous in mind as in body. As for their supposed 
modern representatives, the Australians, it is astonishing that 
highly educated men, professors ol philosophy, who undertake 
to treat oi the intellect of a race, should refuse to consider that 
prime and incomparable exponent of intellect, the language. 
Whether we accept the view of Max Miiller and the high 
authorities whom he cites on his side— that speech and reason 
are identical (or, rather, like heat and motion, are different man- 
ilestations of the same force)*^or whether we retain the more 
common opinion that speech is the expression of thought — m 
either case the language of a people ought to be the first evi- 
dence to w<hich we should resort in judging of its intellectual 
endowment. We may now briefly consider this invaluable 
evidence, and some very curious and unexpected conclusions to 
which it leads. 

The earlitst attempt to explain the complex system of Aus- 
tralian speech was made by a zealous and experienced mission- 
ary, the Rev. L. E. Threlkeld, of New South Wales. His 
work, a pamphlet of some 130 pages, entitled "An Australian 
Grammar, comprehending the principles and natural rules of 
the language, as spoken bv the aborigines in the vicinity of 
Hunter's River and Lake Macquarie, in New South Wales," 
was published at Sidney in 1S34. The author had been pre- 
viously a missionary in ihe Society Islands, and had acquired a 
knowledge of the language there spoken ; but while the Tahitiai) 
alphabet was found nearly sufficient in his new field, the simple 
Polynesian grammar alTorded him no aid in unraveling the 
difficult web of the Australian speech. A tew years after his 
grammar was published I had the pleasure of visiting him at 
his mission, and witnessing his assiduous efforts for the benefit 
of his humble charges. His manuscripts, which he freely com- 
municated to me, showed his constant progress in his studies of 
the language, of which he had found it as hard to fathom all the 
depths as his successors have found it to discover all the mys- 
teries of the social organization of this singular people. 

•■■The PulBHco of ThQUght."' Chop. I. 
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The pronuncialion ot the language is simple and euphonious. 
The coosonanls s,y and z' are lacking. The only sound slrange 
to Knglish uUerance is the ;? (iig as in singer) when it is an init- 
ial, as fialo'a, I; ninlo'a, thou. The vowels are sounded as in 
Italian or German, except the w, which represents the English u 
in bul. 

There are seven declensions, two of which are restricted to 
proper names, the one ot persons, the other of places. The 
remaining five declensions comprise the common nouns, and are 
distinguished by the terminations of the nominative. Each de- 
clension has ten or eleven cases, comprising two nominatives, a 
genitive, two datives, an accusative, and lour or five ablatives. 
It would be easy lo lurnish a special name for each case, but (or 
our purpose it is needless. The fact which chiefly calls for 
remark is that the language discriminates in iis cases with more 
logicai nicety than any of the Aryan tongues. In the nomina- 
tive, for example, there is a neuter or ground form used in answer 
to the question, who {or what) is it? — -and an active form which 
governs the verb, and answers the question, who (or what) did 
It? There is a dative expressing "for" the object, and another 
e.tpressing "to" the object; and the various ablatives e.vpress 
"on account of," "from," "along with," "staying with," elc. The 
character of ihese declensions can be most clearly shown by 
giving examples of the first and second. In the first, Biraban, 
whicfi means "Eagle-hawk," is declined as a proper name, and 
in ihc second as a common noun: 





FiaaT DKCi-assios. 


SBCOKD UBCLRNSIOB. 


SUnpteonn 


1 BlratHin. ItlmbSD 


bfrnhan, a. hawk 


Avn*e ii»n 


.Birabmaa. B. doex. dia.wlll 


btr«bi4nio, A hawk does, ete. 


GcnlUve 


Hiriiinniuielm, BIratiaii'B 


birniiankolHi, a bawK's 


btclau 




6ii-n6-.li to, tor u hawk 


»l<L*l. 


mr'ihn«.kinko, lo, toward B. 


blraiUako, loahiiw* 








I«t mbl. 


Birahnnk'U. ' on Bccoiial of B. 


blrahaiu'l-, on aoconntof ohawk 
birnbiBHjiiilrun,avin Trim a hawk 


Idkbl. 


Bfr^ank^tbb-unn^ay Irom B. 


8daOI. 


Jlirabiinkaloa, alom with U. 


6ii't.')«../o'i, alons with a hawk 


«A abl. 


mmiKmkiribo. ata^inB wlUi B. 


blrabunlab-^, slaying «tth a hawk 



It will be evident at a glanre that these declensions are formed 
by affixing to the nouns certain particles of the class which we 
call prepositions, but which would here be more accurately 
styled postpositions. In this manner, as is well known, scholars 
suppose that the Aryan cases were originally formed. There 
seems no particular reason for holding that the closer union of 
the Aryan affixes to their nouns is evidence of a higher degree 
of intellect or culture in those who utter them; but il any person 
of Aryan descent chooses to gratify his pride of race by main- 
taining such an opinion, it would be idle to seek to disabuse him. 
The main point lo be considered is the clearness ol expression 
which ihese varied aS.<es must give to a sentence in linking 
the nouns and the pronouns {which last are also fully declined) 
to the tther parts ol speech. 

The verbs have not the variety of "classes" which are lound 
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in the Tinneh and many other American languages; nor have 
they inflections for person and number, which are always ex- 
pressed by separate pronouns. In this respect, as in some 
others, the language is highly "analytic." But the forms of 
tenses and moods are very numerous. The root or ground 
form of the verb is usually a verb ot one or two syllables, and 
to this ground-form various particles are appended, which modify 
the signification, and sometimes protract the word to a consider- 
able length. The following are only a few specimens, derived 
from the conjugation of the verbal root bu or bun^ to strike. (The 
nominative pronoun ban^ I, is understood.) 

MOODS OB FORMS. 

Active Iransittve form, buntan, I strike. 

Definite, or participial, bnnkilin, I am striking. [beatinsr, etc). 

Oontlnuative, bunkiUHn, I am continually strilcing ^as thrashing. 

Reflective, bunkiicun, 1 8t< uck myself. • 

Reciprocal, hunkilaru we strllce one another. 

Optative, buwii, I would strike, or, that I might strike. 

Deprei'atory, buntea kun kon^ lest I should strike. 

Imperative, huwn^ strike. 

Infinitive, buukiliko, in order to strike. 

TENSES. 

Present, buutan, I strike. 

Remote past, buntalft, I struck formerly. 

Recent past, buukula^ I strucR lately. 

Recent pluperfect, bimkuJa-tOn, I bad lately struck. 

Hodiernal past, hunkeun^ I struck this morning, or to-day. 

Future aorist butmn. I shall strike. 

Crastinal future, bunkin, I shall strike to-morrow. 

Inceptive future^ bunkUi-kolan^ I am going to s'rlke. 

There are several forms of the simple substantive verb, the 
most usual being ka^ a root which signifies "being or existence, 
in time, place, or state." It is used apparently in all respects like 
the Latin esse or the English be^ and is conjugated throughout 
all the forms and tenses. The participle is kan^ being, as "I 
being afraid," kmta kan ban^ lit., afraid being I. The preterite 
is kakula; as buka ban kakula^Y was angry (angry I was). Im- 
perative, katiwa^ be; as, korun kauiva^ be still (quiet be). It is 
also used as an auxiliary with other verbs. 

Verbs have, as in Latin, four conjugations — using this term, 
as in that language, to signify difierent modes of inflecting verbs. 
As in Latin, also, they are distinguished by the termination of 
the infinitive. Verbs of the 

I8t conjugation end in uliko^ oliko and eliko. 
2d " " kaiko. 

3d " " biliko. 

4th " " riliko and tiliko. 

These conjugations differ in the formation of the tenses as 
follows: 



PRESBNT. 


REMOTE PAST. 


RECENT PAST. 


FUTURE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


INFINITIVE. 


1. an 


ala 


a 


unun 


tUin 


uliko 


an 


ala 


a 


ujiun 


olin 


Oliko 


an 


ala 


a 


UJtU7l 


elin 


eliko 


2. tan 


tala 


kit la 


nun 


kUln 


kiliko 


3. bin 


Mala 


bia 


binun 


bUin 


biliko 


4. Hn 


rala 


rea 


rinun 


rilin 


riliko 



There are many verbs which are combined with other verbs 
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aad with adjectives lo vary their meaning. Thus, muitbili, to 
permit, added to the root bu, to strike, lorms bumunbih, to per- 
mit to strike. Mali, to make or do, gives a causal signification, 
as kohl, secret, kolamali, to conceal ; tur, broken, tiirmali, to 
break. Ah// signifies spontaneous action, as ///y^^M//, to break 
o( itseir. Buli, signifying "to be in any act," forms active verbs, 
as /rt/, dead, lettbuli, to be dying. Alainult, or maina, gives to 
the preceding verb the meaning of lailure or incomplete opera- 
tion, as ml, to see, namainuU, lo look without observing, mtru, 
to hear, mirumainuU, to hear but not to attend. Bu, to strike, 
butmtina ban ban, I nearly struck him, or did not quite strike 
him; lit,, "to sirike failed him I." 

But perhaps the most notable excellence of this language is 
lound in its verbal nouns, or nouns derived from verbs, by the 
aid of various inflections or affixes, which enable the speaker at 
once to give an inteliigible name to any object, act or quality. 
The modern English and the modern Romanic tongues — mere 
"jargons" which arose out of the conquests and convulsions of 
the Dark Ages, — have lost in a large measure that happy Aryan 
facility of word-lormalion which was possessed by the Greek 
and Sanscrit, and to a less degree by the Latin, and which is 
still retained by the German. This useful facility is enjoyed in 
the highest degree by the languages of eastern Australia. The 
following table of derivatives does not appear in Mr. Threlkeld's 
grammar, but was prepared by htm at a later date, and was 
copied by me from his manuscript. It shows in a striking light 
the advantages which the language derives from this source, 
both for discriminating nice shades ol meaning, and for devising 
names descriptive ol new objects. It also displays, both in the 
languiige and in the people, a remarkable aptitude for express- 
ing abstract ideas. 

Mr. Threlkeld's notes explained that a musket (as well as a 
cudgel) is called buniiUkane, because it strikes with the ball ; 
and the same word is applied to a hammer or mallet. A mag- 
istrate is called -amnhiye when he resigns or commits an accused 
person to a jailer; and hence a watch-house or jail is called 
either wunkUikane, a means of committing, or wuiikilineil, a 
committing-place. Upali signifies, properly, to do anything 
with an instrument; hence upaiye might be applied to a painter 
or cobbler, as well as to a writer, and upalikatie would then 
mean a brush or awl. To the foregoing list might have been 
added a column ol very expressive derivatives ending in toara, 
and having a passive signification, as buntoara, that which is 
struck (as a drum or a bell), and umaliloara, that which is made 
or done, as any piece of work. 

It is now ascertained that all the tribes of AustraUa speak 
"dialect languages" belonging to one stock. This fact I was 
able to determine for those of the eastern portion by vocab- 
ularies collected during my visit. Al a later day my distin- 
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guished friend. Dr. Friedrich Miiller, of the Novara expedilion, 
had opportLoitiea of extending his observations and collections 
over all the coasts, with the same result. A grammatical sketch 
kindly furnished to me by a weli-inlormed missionary, the Rev. 
William Waison, of Wellington Valley, two hundred miles west 
of Mr. Threlkeld's station, showed that the construction of the 
language remained substantially the same, but the forms were, 
in general, fewer and 5ess complex. Several cases of nouns had 
been lost, and the verbal derivatives were less numerous. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Miiller, this grammatical decay continues to the 
west coast, where the languages, though retaining the pronouns 
and other words indicating their original affinity, have become 
in a large degree formless. This fact will be found significant 
as we proceed. 

It becomes a matter o( great interest to determine the true 
character and the ethnological affinities of the people speaking 
this remarkable group of languages. The first observation to 
be made is ihal|ihere is something enigmatical, at the first view, 
both in their physical appearance and in their intellectual mani- 
festations. The former, as described in my notes made on the 
spot, combines ihe peculiarities which anthropologists have been 
accustomed to ascribe to totally distinct races:* "They are oi 
middle height, wilh forms fairly well proportioned. The cast of the 
face is a medium between the African and Malay types. The fore- 
head is narrow, sometimes retreating, but often high itr.d promi- 
nent; the eyes are small, black and deep-set; the nose is much 
depressed at the upper part between the eyes, and widened at 
the base, but with this it frequently has an aquiline outline. The 
cheekbones are prominent. The mouth is large, with thick lips 
and strong, well-set teeth. The jaws project, but ihe chin is 
frequently retracted. The head, which is very large, with a 
skull of unusual thickness, is placed upon a short and small 
neck. Their color is a dark chocolate, or reddish black, like 
that ol the Guinea negro, but varymg in shade so much that 
individuals ol pure blood are sometimes as light-colored as mu- 
lattoes. That which distinguishes them most decidedly irora 
other dark-skinned races is their hair, w/it'c/i is neither woolly, 
like that of the Africans and Mclanesians, nor frizzled, like that 
ol the Feejeans, nor coarse, stiff and curling, as with the Ma- 
lays. // i$long,jinc ami wa^'y, like that of Eur(ypcans.\ When 
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neglected, it is apt, of course, lo become bushy and matted, bm 
when proper care is taken ol ii it appt^ars as we have described. 
It is sometimes ot a glossy black, but the most common hue is 
a deep brown. Most of the men have ihicli beards, and ihtir 
skins are more hairy than those of whiles." 

The iike perplexing contradictions appeared in their intel- 
lectual and moral traits. The same notes state the opinion then 
formed, — thai "it is doubtful what grade of intelleciual capacity 
is lo be ascribed to this people." While, on the one hand, "the 
impression produced on the mind of a stranger by an intercourse 
with the aborigine3 in their natural state is that of great mental 
obtuseness, or, in plain terms, an almost brutal siupidit}'," it is — 
noted that "several who have been taken Irom the forest when ^ 
young, and have received instructions, have shown a readiness . j-=- 
m acquiring knowledge and a quickness of apprehension which ^^r^ 
have surprised their teachers." In particular, their aptitude foi — :^ 
learning languages and for music surpassed that of most white;s=^ ■ 
children. Their moral qualities had many singularities, buV~«= 

few of a repulsive character. To ihe whites, whom they re -^^ 

garded wilh a mixture of distrust and contempt, they seemed sul — J — 
len, suspicious and inordinately proud. Nothing A'Ould induces* ^■ 
them to acknowledge any human being of their own age theii« M ~ 
superior, or show any maik of deference. Among their owtr:» "^ 
people they were trained to exhibit a profound respect tor age =^*" 
and in their warfare, or rather their tribal quarrels, they wert:^"^" 
never bloodthirsty or implacable. Their contests were not con- «~»^ 
ducted by treacherous surprises and massacres, but alwavs wilM -*' 
lair warning. The deaih of a single combatant usually endeiz;* ■^^ 
a battle; after which followed a scene of recrimination, abus^-^^ 
and explanation, "All hostility was then at an end, and the tw» "^^^ 
parties mixed amicably together, buried the dead, and joined ir-» * 
a general dance." _ 

Sincis the account was written many able investigators — mis^s *" 
sionaries and ethnologists — have made carelul studies of ihii i 
singular people, and the results have explained much that theiv — 
seemed difficult to understand. It has become clear that if ihei^ — 
are low in culture, ihey have yet, in fact, attained the utmost* 
elevation which was possible in their surroundings. The naiurw'^ 
of their country, the scantinessof food, and the frequent droughts^* 
which compelled them to scalier over an immense surface anc* ' 
kept them constantly on the move, made ail settled iiabits, anc:» ■ 
consequently all progr-ss, impossible. The wisest of Aryan o« *^ 
Semitic communities, cast without resources into the interior o^=^ 
an almost barren continent, and compelled to subsist on wander^ 
iag game, on roots and vermin, would speedily be pressed dowr* " 
by an iron necessity to the same level as that of these Austra- -* 
Uans. It may be doubted whether there are many communitie^K- " 
which would have resorted to the same ingenious devices tc ~~ 
OHlijptte the hardships of their lot, and preserve the amenities 
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and safeguards of social life. It has been asctirtaiaed that nearly 
the whole o( Australia, from shore to shore, was covered by a 
network of social regulations most happily devised for maintain- 
ing order and promoting friendly intercourse. Where all fam- 
ilies were equally poor and equally independent, there could be 
no distinction or control either from rank or from wealth. The 
framers of iheir polity, therefore, fell hack upon ihe natural and 
primal distinctions of age and sex, The elders were in all cases 
to rule, and the younger implicitly to obey. The intercourse of 
men and women was to be guarded bv the most stringent rules, 
prolecling woman from the violence of youthlul passion or brutal 
strength, and placing her under the guardianship ot her whole 
people, and more especially of a certain class ot people who 
were bound by ties of family or clanship to protect her. The 
common opinion that wives are captured hy violence among the 
Australians is an exploded error. On the contrary, there are 
few races among .whom the regulations respecting marriage 
are more strict or their violation more rigorously punished. The 
system of "marriage-classes" and totemic clans, moreover, ex- 
tending throughout almost the entire island, is a sort ot social 
freemasonry, or artificial relationship, lurnishing to every Aus- 
tralian of any tribe cou.sins or colleagues in every other tribe, 
who are bound to receive and protect him. It is the opinion ol 
Mr, A. W. Hovvitt, who is the highest authority on this sub- 
ject, that this ingenious and useful system is a work of legisla- 
tion which has been deliberately devised and perfected lor the 
general welfare by the Australian law-makers, through a aeries 
of generations.* 

We have now to consider a point of great importance. As it 
is certain thai the Australian stock was derived from some other 
region, ethnologists have naturally been led to seek for the 
mother country of this interesting people. The search has been 
successful, but the surprise to the seekers has been great, and 
the result lo some ot them not a little distastelul, as upsetting 
many cherished theories about "primitive man." The Austra- 
lians are lound to belong to the Dravidian family, which, prior to 
the Aryan invasion, occupied nearlv the whole of Hindostan, 
and which still holds ihe southern portion of ihe peninsula, in 
some ten or twelve nations or tribes, speaking closely allied lan- 
guages, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese, Tula, Kudagu, 
Toda, etc., and numbering altogether nearly fifty millions o( 
people. t It is, therefore, one of the most important ol the great 
linguistic lamiiies ot the globe. The character of the speakers 
of these languages ranks high. On this point there can be no 
belter witness than Sir Monier Williams, the eminent Sanskrit 
scholar, who, in a recent work, thus describes them: 

"Of the Dravidians, the Telugu and Tamil speakers are by 
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far the majority, each numbering fifteen or sixteen millions. The 
Tamil race, who occupy the extreme south from Madras to Cape 
Comorin, are active, hard-working, industrious and independent. 
Their difficult and highly accentuated language reflects their 
character, and possesses quite a distinct literature of its own. 
The Telugu people, inhabiting the Northern Circars and the 
Nizam's territory, are also remarkable for their industry; and 
their soft language, abounding in vowels, is the Italian of the 
East. The Kaoarese of Mysore resemble the Telugu race in 
language and character, just as the Malayalams of the Malabar 
Coast resemble the Tamils. I noticed that the sea-faring Tamils 
of the southern coast are much more able-bodied than the ordi- 
nary Hindus. Numbers of ihem migrate to Ceylon, Jind at 
least half a million form a permanent part of the population of 
that island. They are to be found in all the coffee plantations, 
and work much harder than the Sinhalese. Indeed, all the races 
of South India seem to me to show readiness and aptitude (or 
any woik they are required to do, as well as patience, endurance 
and perseverance in the discharge of the most irksome duties." 
"As servants, they are faithful, honest and devoted, and will 
attach themselves with far greater aflection than English ser- 
vants lo those who treat them well. They show greater res- 
pect lor animal life than the Europeans. They have more natural 
courtesy of manner, more fi.ial dulifulness, more veneration for 
rank, age and learning, and they are certainly more temperate 
in eating and drinking."* 

Some of these qualities, especially independence, filial affec- 
tion, and respect for age, reappear as well-known characteristics 
ot the Australians, whom the Dravidians also recall in their dark 
skins and their long and wavy hair. 

The immense influence of the Dravidian race in Indian history 
has been too little regarded. When the Aryans, about fifteen 
hundred years before the Christian era (as is commonly held), 
entered northwestern Hindoslan and began their conquest of the 
countrj', they were a race of barbarous herdsmen, but little 
higher in culture that the Zulus and Bechuanas of South Africa. 
The researches ol Hehn, Schrader, and other careful German 
archteologisls, leave no question on this point.f They were a 
wandering race, depending mainly on their cattle and sheep for 
food and clothing, ignorant of the smelling ol metals, living is 
circular huts ot wattle and straw, excessively superstitious, dom- 
ineering and cruel, and consumed with the land-hunger which 
possesses all pastoral races. That they were a people of strong 
intellectual powers is evident from their language. The San- 
skrit, with all its defects, which are neither few nor small, could 
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have been spoken only by a highly gifled race. That they were 
brave and resolute is also apparent from their history. It is 
equally evidenl from this history, as it may be gathered Irom the 
Rig-veda, that they encountered hardly less resolute opponents * 
Cenluries passed in the desperate conflict before the northern 
invaders had made their way from ihe Indus to the lower 
Ganges, During this time vast numbers of the conquered peo- 
ple had been incorporated with the conquering race, either as 
an inlerior casle, or as wives and servants \n the families of the 
rulinc classes. f It seems highly probable thai the mass ot the 
people of North India, while adopting some lorm of Aryan 
speech, remained in jjreal part of Dravtdian blood. Such was 
the opinion of Latham. :J; What is ot more importance is the 
evidence from many sources that at the time of the conquest the 
Dravidians were more enlightened than their conquerors. They 
were a race of industrious cultivators, mechanics and mariners. 
The rude Aryan callle-herders learned from them the habils of 
settled and civilized life, and the mingled races entered upon a 
career of splendid achievements in arts and literature which 
neither ol them could have compassed alone. 

The Dravidian languages themselves, though certainly in- 
ferior in some respects to the Aryan, do not lack their peculiar 
escellencesi as hir M. Williams has pointed out, A striking piece 
of evidence may be quoted from another high authority. Prol. 
Whitney writes of these languages: "The Dravidian tongues have 
some peculiar phonetic elements, are richly polysyllabic, of general 
agglutinative structure, wi'tA -preiixcs only, and very soft and 
harmonious in their utterance. They are ot a very high type 
ol agglutination, like the Finnish and Hungarian; and the au- 
thor has been informed by an American who was born in South- 
ern India and grew up to speak its language vernacularly along 
with his English, a man ol high education and unusual gifts as 
a preacher and writer, that he esteemed the Tamil a finer lan- 
guage to think and speak tn than any European tongue known 
to him.":i 

Thus the Australians, whom some too eager theorists have 
accepted as the best representatives of primeval man, prove to 
be the offspring of one of the most highly endowed races of 
Southern Asia. Their present low condition — in which, how- 
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ever, tht degradation is more apparent than real — ia simply the 
result ot hard surroundings, against which, in their situation, 
the greatest force of intellect could not successfully contend. 
Their history has exactly reversed that of the Tinneh tribes. 
The latter, a naturally intelligent race, depressed to seeming 
stupidity in the frozen north, develop speedily in the sunny and 
fertile south into the quick-witted Hupaa and Navajos. The 
intelligent and versatile Dravidian emigrants, scattered overlhe 
sterile plains ol Australia, without domestic animals and with 
no plants iit for cuhivaiion, sink into a mental torpor almost 
though not quite as deep as that of the northern Tinneh. In 
both cases the intellectual faculties, though held in restraint by 
the harsh envirotfment, remain merely torpid and not seriously 
weakened, as is shown by the clear evidence of the languages 
which they speak, and by^ the remarkable proficiency evinced 
by some ot their children at school, as already noted,* 

There is, as has been stated, good reason lor supposing that 
the southern Tinneh have not occupied their present abodes 
much more than seven hundred years, and some of them not 
more than five hundred years. It would be a matter ot interest 
to determine, if possible, how long the Dravidian colonists have 
occupied Australia. There is always a disposition to imagine 
that the so-called aborigines who are found inhabiting any ter- 
ritory have possessed it from a very remote period. Less than 
fifty years ago the Polynesian islanders were supposed by some 
ethnologists of high rank, including an authority no less distin- 
duished than Broca, to be the remnants of the population of a 
vast continent, which in some former geological era had sunk 
beneath the waters ot the Pacific, leaving only its mountain tops 
and loftier plateaux, from Hawaii to New Zealand, to be the 
refuges of the lew survivors of its population. It is now ad- 
mitted on all hands, through the ample proofs furnished by 
tradition and language, that the islanders are the ofTspring of 
comparatively recent emigrations from the Malaisian archipel- 
ago, the earliest arrival from that quarter dating not much more 
than two thousand years back; and several of the islands, nota- 
bly New Zealand and Easter Island, having been peopled within 
the last five hundred years. f 
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Not much, perhaps, is to be learned Irom the legends of the 
wandering Australians. Yet their traditions seem lo show that 
their ancestors entered Ihe island by way of ihe Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, and spread first southward along the eastern coast, and 
thence inland, along the rivers and across the arid plains, to the 
western coast. They found, it would seem, the country thinly 
occupied by a weak but cunning race ol savages, who disap- 
peared belore them — doubtless in part exterminated and in part 
absorbed by the new population,* That these savages were of 
the negrito race, of whom a remnant survived in Tasmania, 
there can hardly be a doubt. How the Dravidian voyagers 
reached the Gulf of Carpentaria may be readily imagined. 
From the earliest times ol which we have any knowledge, Ihe 
pre-Aryan inhabitants ol Hindoslan, who were and sliil are bold 
navigators, were accustomed to visit the East Indian islands in 
considerable numbers. They were wont to limit tleir trading 
voyages to the nearer and more populous Malaisian islands.f 
But it may easily be understood tiiat if any event, such as the 
Aryan invasion of India, had caused an unusually large emigra- 
tion from that country, some ol the more determined emigrants, 
seeking a new and scantily peopled region lor settlement, might 
have pushed on eastward, through the straits dividing New 
Guinea trom Australia, until they found a sufficiently inviting 
shelter in the harbors of the Carpenlarian gulf. 

The evidence of language seems to confirm this view. The 
similarity between the Dravidian and Australian languages, 
especially in their pronouns (which in some dialects of me two 
are almost identical), seems too great to allow us to suppose a 
longer separation of the two branches than that which has ex- 
isted between the Asiatic and European Aryans. The fact that 
ihe entrance of the emigrants was, as Mr. Howilt sees reason 
to believe, by way ot the northern gulf and down the eastern 
coast, seems to be shown by the circumstance that the languages 
of that coast retain most largely the complex Dravidian forms, 
which gradually lessen and become simpler as we go westward 
— precisely as the Polynesian grammar becomes simpler as we 
go farther Irom Malaisia, or as the grammar of the ancient 
Aryan languages is simplified as we advance Irom eastern to 
western Europe. 
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OKLA HANNALI; 
OP, THE SIX TOWNS DISTRICT OF THE CHOCTAWS. 

By H. L. Halbert. 

The Choctaws of Mississippi, as is well known, were divided 
into three districts. In this article, however, the writer will con- 
fine himself mainly to some facts pertaining to the topography and 
history of one of these districts, the Okla Hannali, or six towns 
district, as it existed at the time ot the treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek (Chukfi ahihla bok), in 1830. The names of these towns, 
or, rather, townships, were Tala, Chinakbi, Bishkun, Inkillis 
Tamaha, Nashwaya, and Oka Talaia. (The reader will give the 
continental sound to the vowels of all the Choctaw words in this 
article. The English orthography will be followed by the Choc- 
taw orthography and the translation.) 

Among the Southern Indians, boundary lines between tribes 
or divisions of tribes were either water-courses or the dividing 
ridge or water-shed between water-courses. Either water or a 
ridge with no water was a territorial boundary easily understood 
by the aboriginal mind. The territory of the Tala (Palmetto) 
.was nearly all in Newton County, embracing the land lying be- 
tween Tarlow (Tala) and Bogue Filamma (Bok Filamma Creek 
prong) Creeks from the water-shed connecting the headwaters 
of these two creeks down to the confluence of each with Potta- 
chito Creek. Tala Town was a thickly-settled community. Its 
people all emigrated to a man in the second emigration, in Octo- 
ber, 1832, the first Choctaw emigration being in the fall of 183 1. , 

Chinakbi Town (Chinakbi, crooked) was situated on the north 
side of Sooenlovie Creek (lasunlabi, leech-killer), extending down 
this creek to its conflueoce with Kachahlipa Creek, thence up 
Kachahlipa to its head, and thence along the crest of the dividing 
ridge connecting the headwaters of this creek with the head 
waters of Sooenlovie. Chinakbi Town lay partly in Jasper and 
partly in Newton County. The present village of Garlandsville 
stands nearly in the center of the Chinakbi territory. 

Bishkun Town was wholly in Jasper County. Its northern 
boundary was the dividing ridge separating the headwaters of 
East Tallyhaly Creek (Tali ahieli bok. Standing Rocks Creek) 
from Sooenlovie, extending east to the headwaters of McVay's 
Creek (Iti homi ahikia bok, Sourwood Creek), thence down this 
creek to its confluence with East Tallyhaly, thence down the 
west bank of East Tallyhaly to where it forms a juncture with 
Lukflippa (Lukfi ai apa, eat dirt there, t,e,, deer-lick), thence up 
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Lukflippa to its head or the ridge separating it'lrom Tallyhoma 
(Tali homma bok, Red Rock Creek), thence northerly along this 
ridge until it connects with the watershed separating the East 
Tallyhaly from Sooenlovie. Bishkun hill, three miles southeast- 
erly from Garlandsville. was the council ground of the Bishkun 
people. 

The territory of Inkillis Tamaha, English Town, was of very 
irregular shape. The extreme western part of their territory 
embraced the country lying on the south side of Sooenlovie, ex- 
tending southward to the ridge separating Sooenlovie from the 
headwaters of East Taliyhaly. This dividing ridge, as will be 
seen, was the boundary between Bishkun and Inkillis Tamaha. 
The Inkillis Tamaha continued down Sooenlovie to where it 
forms a juncture with Kachahlipa. Here it cro.ssed Sooenlovie 
and embraced all the territory lying between Kachahlipa and 
Dyas' Creek northerly to the dividing ridge separating the heads 
of these two creeks from Pottachito. The upper or rorthern 
part of this projection of Inkillis Tamaha lay in Newton County. 
Returning again to the south side of Sooenlovie, the territory 
still continued down this stream to its juncture with Chunky 
Creek, thence down Chunky to its confluence with Pachuta, 
which creek formed the southern boundary of Inkillis Tamaha. 
thence up the Pachuta to its head, striking the crest of the 
water-shed separating the Pachuta from the East Tallyhaly waters 
at a point about four miles northerly of Paulding. Thence the 
line continued more or less northerly along the water-shed be- 
tween McVay's Creek and the waters of Twisting Wood and 
Penantia until it terminated on the water-shed between the head 
of the East Tallyhaly waters and Sooenlovie — the point of our 
departure in describing the Inkillis Tamaha boundary. Twisting 
Wood {Iti Siiana) and Penantia (Penaiontala, boat landing.) were 
the principal streams in the Inkillis Tamaha territory. 

The territory of Nashwaya extended, on the east, from the 
eastern water-shed of Bogue Homa (Bok Homma, Red Creek), 
westerly to the dividing ridge between Talihoma and West 
Tallyhaly. In this, as will be seen, was included the eastern 
side of East Tallyhaly and its tributary, McVay's Creek, which 
creek separated Nashwaya from Bishkun. The dividing ridge on 
the east separated Nashwaya from Inkillis Tamaha. The Nash- 
waya territory also lay on the south side of Lukflippa, which 
creek, as has been noticed, was a boundary line, separating 
Nashwaya from Bishkun. The Nashwaya limit on the south 
was the Old Choctaw boundary line. 

Oka Talaia (standing water) extended down on both sides of 
Okatalaia Creek to its confluence with West Tallyhaly. thence 
up West Tallyhaly, on both sides, to its head, in the vicinity of 
Lake Station. The southern boundary of Oka Talaia was the 
Old Choctaw boundary line. The eastern boundary was the 
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dividing ridge between West Tallyhaly and Tallyhoma Creeks. 
The western boundary was the dividing ridge between West 
Tallyhaly and Leaf River This ridge formed part of the bound- 
ary line separating Oka Talaia from the Okla falaia (long people) 
or the western district of the Choctaws. Leaf River from its 
confluence with West Tallyhaly down to where it struck the Old 
Choctaw boundary line formed the remainder of the boundary, 
as it were, the southeastern boundary line, separating the Oka 
Taiaia people from the Okla falftia. 

To add completeness to this article, we will make a brief men- 
tion of the Yowanni, who, at one period in the last century, it 
seems, were included abong the Six Towns people, and the entire 
district was sometimes called Seven Towns. Pachuta Creek sep- 
arated Inkillis Tamaha from the Yowanni territory. Yowanni 
embraced all the territory lying on both sides oi Encuttie Creek; 
in short, all the territory extending from Pachuta on the north 
to the Old Choctaw boundary line on the south. The Yowanni 
western boundary was the eastern dividing ridge of Bogue Homa, 
which ridge separated Yowanni from Nashwaya, The Yowanni 
territory certainly extended east of the Chickasahay River, but 
how far east we have no information. The old town or capital 
of Yowanni, bearing the same name and so often mentioned by 
Adair in his North American Indians, stood on the east bank of 
the Chickasahay River, about three miles below Shubuta Station. 
All the Yowanni Choctaws emigrated in the second emigration, 
in I S33, except two families. Auskambi's and Nukchinlabi's, whose 
descendants still live in Mississippi. 

A large portion of the Six Towns people, especially those 
living on the Bogue Homa and West Tallyhaly waters, emigrated 
in the second emigration. The fork of the Sooenlovie and "ihe 
Kachahlipa was the rendezvous of the Choctaws for this emigra- 
tion. About ten thousand went west on this occasion. The 
third emigration was that of Bosto's, in February. 1846. All 
the remaining Six Towns Choctaws. with the exception of the 
Inkillis Tamaha, rendezvoused at Kelly's hill, three miles west 
of Garlandsville, and migrated west at this time. But few of the 
Inkillis Tamaha ever emigrated. We are unable to give the rea- 
son. Nearly all the Choctaws now living in Jasper County are 
Inkillis Tomaha Choctaw.s, and are generally called Six Towns. 
Many of the Choctaws living on the gulf coast and in the vicin- 
ity of New Orleans are seceders from the Six Towns. Likewise 
several Indian communities in Louisiana are said to be of Six 
Towns lineage and to have separated from their people long prior 
to the treaty of Dancing Rabbit, 

There are many dialectic words peculiar to the Six Towns 
Choctaws. which are never heard among Choctaws of other lo- 
calities, lasunla. a leech, whence the name of the creek lasun- 
labi, leech-killer, is an example. A leech with other Choctaws 
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is halius oryallus. The creek Loosascooiia in North Mississippi 
is a corruption of the Choctaw yallus iskuna, leech entrails. 

The origin of the name Inkillis Tamaha, is involved in some 
obscurity. The only information wc have ever received on the 
subject is the statement of a Six Towns Indian, that on one 
occasion, at some period in the past — how lar back our inform- 
ant could not tell — the English distributed some goods and other 
presents among the Indians living in this particular region or 
locality. Hence it received the name of Inkiilis Tamaha, or 
English Town. If this tradition is unsatisfactory, we hope some 
reader of The American Antiqliarian who is well versed in the 
history of the Southern Indians will give us a correct solution of 
the mystery. 



BLACKFOOT star myths.— the PLEIADES. 
Bv M. N. Wilson.* 



A number of little Indian boys, who were in ihe habit of 
roaming about in a crowd, shooting small birds, gophers, etc., 
with their bovi's and arrows, decided one day while engaged at 
their usual amusement to ask tneir fathers to give them yellow 
call robes to wear, so that they all might be dressed alike. The 
camp moved soon aiterward to the vicinity ol a buffalo herd, 
and when the people were preparing to go after meat, each boy 
requested his parent to procure for him a yellow calf-skin. While 
the older Indians were away running buffalo, the boys were 
happy in anticipation of the nice yellow robes they were going 
lo have, and were congratulating themselves upon the fine 
appearance their band of playmates would make all dressed 
alike. Upon a following day they met again, and a general 
inquiry brought lorth the humilialing fact that, although many 
calves bad been killed, not a single boy had been given the 
much-coveted robe. The parents had prelerred giving the 
yellow robes to their little daughters. The boys were very 
angry and disappointed, indeed to such an extent that all deter- 
mined not to return home, but to go somewhere or do something 
that would punish the stingy parents. According a council was 
held by the revengeful boys, during which many places were 
discussed. They finally agreed that they would go far up in 
the sky and become stars. They said, "We will go up where 
we can look down upon these stingy people, and because we 
may not have yellow calf robes we will not even look at them, 
for at the time of the year when calf-skins are yellow we will 
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go away out of si^hl. but when the calves get older and their 
hair becomes dark we will return and be visible." The Black- 
loot (who of course do not know that the constellation Taurus, 
in which the Pleiades are situated, is occupied by the sun in 
May and June) say that ihe boys have kept to their word, as 
every year during the season that buffalo calves were yellow 
this prominent cluster of stars is not to be seen, but later in the 
summer, as the calves grew dark-colored, so do the boy-stars 
return, and are to be seen wandering about in a group, in the 
same loving companionship that characterized ihem upon earth. 



PREHISTORIC RUINS IN NEW MEXICO. 



By Mrs. Elisha Jones. 

There is no field at present attracting more attention or belter 
rewarding the labors ol the antiquarian than Southwestern New 
Mexico. Within a radius of five miles irom a certain point in 
Socorro County, New Mexico, has been discovered several 
hundred ruins ol the habitations of prehistoric man. The walls 
of these ruins are biiilt ol undressed stone laid in cement. Re- 
mains of huge cisterns, walls'ol fortifications, queer implements 
ol bone and stone, beauiiluUy designed and carved, also painted 
pottery; together with odd and artistic pictures, characters and 
symbols cut upon rocks in neighboring canons, a'l excite in the 
beholder wonder and admiration. 

These ruins are found generally on high ground, and are 
composed ol ancient buildings, containing trom a few to several 
hundred rooms, averaging about eight by ten feet, and six leet 
in height. In some cases the buildings have been two stories 
high. There has been a side entrance to all of ihe.se rooms, 
but these openings, from some unknown cause, have been walled 
up. On the surlace the walls of some of these ruins are well 
defined and can be easily traced, while others show only irreg- 
ular piles oi stone, as the crumbling ages have left them. They 
buried their dead in the ground floors ol their rooms, with the 
heads toward the east, and, as a rule, their pottery, trinkets and 
personal ornaments with them. 

In excavating these ruins one is constantly impressed with one 
paramount wonder, their great age. Huge pine trees, three or 
lour leet in diameter, and one hundred feet in height, flourish 
upon the walls and in the rooms of these habitations of forgotteo 
man. The infilling of earth and the increase of soil caused by 
vegetable growth and decay are naturally very slow. It has been 
estimated by geologists to average about one foot in eighty 
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years. Admitting this to be true, our surprise knows no bounds 
when, on digging down beneath these ^iant trees, we pass 
through from six to ten leet of veRftable mold, then encounter 
Irom one to three leel ol ciean mashed sand and gravel, then a 
solid earthen floor covered with ashes, charcoal, bones and frag- 
ments of broken pottery. Yet still below this are skeletons of 
human beings, surrounded ^y their war weapons and ornaments 
of stone, copper and bone. No satisfactory account is given of 
this beautiful and wonderful ancient pottery. Many of the 
finest pieces are crushed by the weight of earth above them, 
yet many beautiful soecimens are saved whole and perfect. 

We can only conjecture what race ol people inhabited this 
country so many centuries ago. Their religion, language and 
habits, the cause of their extermination, in fact nearly aU con- 
cerning them is wrapped in profound mystery. They were 
sun worshipers and well advanced in the arts of carving, paint- 
ing and building, and in agriculture. They flourished many 
centuries in Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Central and South 
America. They were exterminated either by famine, flood, 
disease or volcanic action at least a thousand years ago. In the 
eastern part of Socorro County are the ruins of an immense 
city known as Quivira, covering an area two miles square. Its 
walls, in some places, are eight feet thick, forty feet high, and 
several hundred feel long, A great aqueduct conveyed water 
to the city, but to-day tnere is no running water within forty 
miles of this ancient wonder. It stands silent and alone in the 
sunlight and moonlight. Where once the love, industry and 
skill ol an unknown race made thousands of beautiful and 
happy homes, the cayote, bat and creeping reptile hold sway. 
This city was in ruins at the lime of the conquest. Wiien and 
by whom it was built was a mystery to the Mexican people 
more than three hundred years ago. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN COPPER MIXING IN NORTH 

AMERICA. 

Bv R- L. Packard, Washington. 

[PAJtT IL] 

From the historical references which will be presently con> 
sidered, it will appear that Keweenaw and Onton:^on were 
known as a copper district at the time the French arrived in 
Canada. But as it has been imagined that an extinct race 
superior in culture to Indians opened the trenches and mined 
copper there, it may be well to give a comparatively modem 
instance of a similar search for copper by Indians before taking 
up the historical argument. This is given in Heame s Journey 
from Prince of Wales* Fort in the Hudson's Bay Company's 
territory to the Coppermine river in 1771. Heame was an em- 
ploye of the Hudson's Bay Company and undertook the expedi- 
tion in the interest of the company. His party was com- 
posed of Indians who were not very far removed in 
point of culture from the savage stone-using ancestors 
of three or four generations previous, and no better idea 
could be gained of the character and life of neolithic man 
as he was in that part of the world, of his methods of obtain- 
ing subsistence, his general degree of development, and, in- 
cidentally, his stealth and ferocity in attack on other neolithic 
men, than is contained in this book. After a journey of several 
months through barren wastes, during which he endured the 
greatest hardships and was in danger of starvation, Heame 
reached the Coppermine River, and, after his savages had sur- 
prised and murdered some unsuspecting Elsquimaux, he visited 
the copper " mine," which he thus describes: " This mine, if it 
deserve that appellation, is no more than an entire jumble of rocks 
and gravel, which has been rent many ways by an earthquake. 
Through these ruins there runs a small river. The Indians who 
were the occasion of my undertaking this journey represented 
this mine to be so rich and valuable that if a factory were built 
at the river a ship might be ballasted with the ore instead of 
stone. ... By their account the hills were entirely composed 
of that metal, all in handy lumps like a heap of pebbles. But 
their account differed so much from the truth that I and almost 
all my companions expended near four hours in search of some 
of this metal, with fuch poor success that among us all only one 
piece of any size could be found. This, however, was remarka- 
bly good, and weighed above four pounds. I believe the copper 
has formerly been in much greater plenty; for in many places, 
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both on the surface and in the cavities and crevices of the rocks, 
the stones are much tinged with verdigrise." They afterwards 
found smaller pieces of the metal. He goes on to remark that 
the Indians imagined that every bi.t of copper they found resem- 
bled some object in nature, but hardly any two could agree what 
animal or part of an animal a given piece was like. He also 
says that by the help of fire and two stones the Indians could 
beat a piece of copper into any shape they wished. The Indians 
were really living in a copper age of their own. Hearne says: 
" Before Churchill river was settled by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, which was not more than fifty years previous to this journey 
being undertaken, the Northern Indians had no other metal but 
copper among them, except a small quantity of iron work, which 
a party of them who visited York Fort about the year 1713 or 
1714 purchased, and a few pieces of old iron found at Churchill 
river, which had undoubtedly been left there by Captain Monk. 
This being the case, numbers of them from all quarters used 
every summer to resort to these hills in search of copper; of 
which they made hatchets, ice-chisels, bayonets, knives, awls, 
arrow-heads, etc. The many paths that had been beaten by the 
Indians on these occasions and which are yet in many places 
very perfect, especially on the dry ridges and hills, is surprising. 
The Copper Indians set a great value on their native metal even 
to this day, and prefer it to iron for almost every use except that 
of a hatchet, a knife and an awl ; for these three necessary im- 
plements, copper makes but a very poor substitute." The 
Esquimaux tents were plundered of their copper by Hearne's 
Indians. They found arrows " shod with a triangular piece of 
black stone, like slate, or a piece of copper." " Their (the Es- 
quimaux) hatchets are made of a thick lump of copper, about five 
or six inches long and from one and a half to two inches square. 
They are beveled away at one end like a mortise-chisel. This is 
lashed into the end ol a piece of wood about twelve or fourteen 
inches long, in such a manner as to act like an adze; in general 
they are applied .to the wood like a chisel and driven in with a 
heavy club instead of a mallet. Neither the weight of the tool 
nor the sharpness of the metal will admit of their being handled 
either as adze cr axe with any degree of success." 

This testimony of a modern eye-witness to the working and 
use o( copper by aborigines is very instructive, and it requires 
little imagination to see that we have here a reproduction of the 
conditions that prevailed on Keweenaw Point two and three hun- 
dred years before. The summer visits of the miners, the manu- 
facture of the copper into tools and weapons, some to be used in 
the neighborhood and others to be carried away for barter — for 
Hearne gives the rate of exchange between copper and iron from 
tribe to tribe — were doubtless the same in both cases, even the 
mythical or "medicine" feature of the subject, which was noticed 
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by early writers in the stories of the Indians of Lake Superioi 
is not wanting here. The Coppermine story was that a woma: 
(who was a magician) was the discoverer of the mine and used 
to conduct the Indians there every yoar. Becoming offended, she 
refused to accompany the men on one occasion when they left 
the place, after loading themselves with copper, but declared that 
she would sit on the mine until it sank with her into the ground. 
The next year when the men returned (women did not go on 
these expeditions) she had sunk to the waist and the quantity ot 
copi>er had much decreased On the next visit she had disap- 
peared and the principal part of the copper with her, leaving only 
pieces here and there on the surface. Before this untoward 
event the copper was so plentiful that the Indians had only to 
turn it over and pick out such pieces as would best suit the differ- 
ent uses for which they intended it. 

From this account it will be seen that it is not necessary to 
imagine a mysterious and extinct race more advanced in indus- 
Irial arts than Indians to account for the ancient mines on Lake 
Svpcrior. Besides, other workings requiring as much labor have 
been carried on by Indians. The catlinite or pipe-stone quarry 
in Minnesota was worked far into the present century. The 
mica mines in North Carolina, which are now worked, were 
operated in a way and to an extent suggestive of the Lake 
Superior copper mines, and were abandoned, according to Prof. 
Kerr, the geologist who examined (hem, a little over three hun- 
dred years ago, or after the arrival of the whites. There are 
bIjio novaculite mmes in ^kansas, obsidian workings in the 
Vcltowstoiie Park, soapstone pottery quarries in Rhode Island 
Aiul California, and especially the astonishingly extensive work- 
lii^n at Flint Ridge, Licking County, Ohio, where chert was 
niilird and manufactured into various articles at "workshops" on 
the urounds. Some of these various diggings were undoubtedly 
Ihi" work of "Indians;" what the others were must be left to 
iHthmologists to decide. All give evidence that the natives of 
thL< i-ountry were close observers and possessed a considerable 
(li>|{n?c oi skill in detecting and obtaining the various minerals 
whith pleased their taste or were of use in their simple lives. 

The reason which has been given for supposing that the an 
liuiU miner* on Lake Superior had disappeared before the arrival 
|i| \\w whites is that the Indians made no mention of the mines 
lu Uu' I'Vnch and had no tradition about them. But the first 
I'lviii h explorers of the St. Lawrence, who left a record of their 
VWH*". **■''* informed by the Indians even of the Gulf — over 
M\\-Vi\ hundred miles away — that copper came from a distant 
tiiMittiy III the west, and this statement was confirmed as they 
uu-^it^l «!> the river. The same story was repeated a hundred 
{■QiW* \*Wi *fter settlements had been made, and ii persisted until 
\\W tv'WH* »»l the copper was found. 
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In the account of Cartier's second voyage, Iq 153S, given in 
Hakluyt, it is stated that the natives of the south shore of the 
Gulf of St. I.^wrence informed him that the way to Canada was 
toward.s the west, and that the north shore before Canada was 
reached was the beginning of Saguenay, "and that thence 
commeth the red copper of them named Caignetdage." Subse- 
quently, at Hochclaga (Montreal), the natives described to the 
French the voyage up the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa to 
Saguenay. "Moreover, they showed us with signs that the said 
three fals being past, a man might sayle the space of three 
monetha more alongst that river, and that along the hills that 
are on the north side there is a great river which (even as the 
other) commeth from the west, we thought it to be the river that 
runneth through the countrey of Saguenay; and without any 
sign or question mooved or asked of them, they tooke the chayne 
of our Captaines whistle which was of silver, and the dagger- 
haft of one of our fellow Mariners, hanging on his side being of 
yellow copper gilt, and shewed us that such stuffe came from 
the said River." "Our Captaine shewed them redde copper, 
which in their language they call Caignetadze, and looking to- 
wards that countrey. with signs asked them if any came from 
thence, they shaking their heads answered no; but they shewed 
us that it came from Saguenay." "But the right and ready way 
to go to Saguenay is up that way to Hochelaga [Montreal], and 
then into another [river] that commeth from S.iguenay [the 
Ottawa] and then entereth into the foresaid river [the St. Law- 
rence] and that there is yet one moneths sayling thither. More- 
over they told us and gave us to understand that there are people 
. , . and many inhabited towns and that they have great store 
of gold and red copper . . , and that beyond Saguenay the 
said river entereth into two or three great lakes, and that there 
is a sea of fresh water found, and as they have heard say of those 
of Saguenay, there was never man heard of that found nut the 
end Ihereof, for as they told us they themselves were never there." 

Allowing for the difficulty of communicating by signs and the 
many chances of misunderstanding, this is a geographical de- 
scription which can almost be followed on the map, and the account 
shows that the St. Lawrence Indians knew that the copper they 
had cime from a place in the west where there were great lakes 
and a "sea of fresh water." This was all hearsay with them, as 
Ihcy had never visited the distant country, which was inhabited 
by other tribes. But it seems evident enough that there was at 
that time a widely diffused knowledge of the source of the cop- 
per, which would hardly have been the case if the supply had 
ceased two or three generations before. When, over a hundred 
years later, French settlements had been established and traders 
and missionaries began to push forward to the great "sea of fresh 
water," they continually encountered the statement that copper 
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could be found on its shores, and Indian guides finally to( 
them to the precise localities where the metal had formerly beei 
mined, and whence it was still occasionally obtained. Copper 
specimens, sometimes of large size, all reported as coming from 
Lake Superior, were not uncommon at this time, as the follow- 
ing extracts show, and it seems evident that Indians still visited 
the old diggings and carried away such pieces of copper as th< 
could find. 

The Abbe Sagard, who was a missionary to New Frani 
about the year 1630, gave an account of the resources of the 
country in his "Grand Voyage du pays des Hurons," published 
at Paris in 1632. He did not penetrate as far as the upper lakes, 
but says that there were copper mines in that distant country 
which might prove profitable if there was a white population 
to support them and miners to work them, which would be 
the case if colonies were established. He saw a specimen 
of copper from the mines, which, he says, were eighty or 
one hundred leagues distant from the country of the Hurons. 
In Margry's Dccoitrertes ct itablissements dcs Francais, Pn- 
mi'cre pariie, voyages des Francois sur less grands lacs 1614—1684., 
p. 81, is an extract from a letter relating to an exploration for 
copper written by Sieur Patoulet in Canada to Colbert in Paris. 
It is dated at Quebec, November 11, 1669. and is as follows: 
"Messrs. Joliet and Pene, to whom M. Talon paid looand 400 
livres, respectively, to explore for the copper deposit which is 
above Lake Ontario, specimens from which you have seen, and 
ascertain if it is abundant, easy to work, and if there is easy 
transportation hither, have not yet returned. The first named 
should have been here in September, but there is no news of 
him yet, so that a report of what may be expected of the mine 
must be postponed until next year." On page 95 of the same 
volume is a letter from Jean Talon to the king, dated Quebec, 
November 2, 1671, in which occurs the following reference to 
copptr, one locality of which had then become known: "The 
copper specimen from Lake Supenor and the Nantaonagon 
(Ontonagon) river which I send, indicates that there is some de- 
posit or some river bank which yields this substance in as pure 
a state as could be wished, and more than twenty* Frenchmen 
have seen a mass of it in the lake which they estimate at eight 
hundred weight. The Jesuit fathers among the Ottawas use an 
anvil of this metal which weighs about a hundred pounds. It 
only remains to find the source of these detached pieces." He 
then gives some description of the Ontonagon river, in which he 
attempts to account for the formation in situ of the copper spec- 
imens found in its neighborhood {galets de ce mestail, evidently 
float copper), and goes on to say : " It is to be hoped that the 
frequent journeys of the Indians and French, who are beginning, 
to make expeditions in that direction, will result in thi 
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of the place which furnishes such pure metal, and that without 
expense to the king." 

The passages Irom the Jesuit Relations, which have been often 
quoted in this connection, show that the mining districts were 
Well known to the Indians. Father Dablon, in the Relations for 
1669-70, describes these places, of which he was informed by 
the Indians. The first was Michipicoten Island, on the east 
shore of the lake ; then came St. Ignace. on the north shore, and 
then Isle Royale, " celebrated lor its copper, whence could be 
Seen in the cliffs several beds of red copper separated Irom each 
other by layers of earth." The other principal locality was the 
Ontonagon river, from which place the French had received a 
copper specimen three years previously which weighed one hun- 
dred pounds. The Indian (Ottawa) wonjen of this region, the 
father says, while digging holes for corn, used to find pieces of 
<=opper (float copper) weighing ten and twenty pounds. A 
l» undred years later Alexander Henry mentions the same thing 
<i>f this locality, and adds that the Indians beat the pieces of 
<:r<jpper into bracelets and spoons. Father Dablon goes on to 
^ay that opinions differed as to the place the Ontonagon copper 
<::-ame from, some thinking it was near the forks of the river and 
^fclong the eastern branch (near the old workings), while other 
^^■uessers placed it elsewhere. 

The information the Indians gave was not spontaneous, (or 
^^^ather Dablon says that it required some address to induce them 
*^<j reveal the mineralogical secrets which they wished to conceal 
^^om the whites. This reluctance to give information about 
■"•mineral localities is said to have survived down to a very recent 
fz^eriod, and stories are known to the older residents of the cop- 
per district, some of them amusing enough,illustrating this trait. 
■•^^\t all events. Father Dablon's Indians knew where the old 
i «3calities were. He says he was assured that in the land to the 
^south there were deposits {mines is the French word) of the 
»i;ietal in various places. He had just been speaking of Keweenaw 
^t*oint, but the connection is not close enough to warrant the in- 
■•Vrence that he meant immediately to the south of the Point. If 
that could be shown, there would be a direct reference to the 
■* diggings" on the pt-ninsula. 

But most of the misapprehension in this matter has arisen 
from the use of the misleading term "mine" in connection with 
this district. We associate with that term shafts or tunnels and 
underground workings, none of which ever existed on the lake. 
The ancient miners were not miners in the proper sense of the 
■word as were those prehistoric men who mined copper ore in the 
Tyrol, or those other prehistoric miners who sank shafts and ran 
drifts in the chert deposits of Belgium. On the contrary they 
were, as has been abundantly shown, only surface prospectors, 
and appear to have dug for copper wherever they happened to 
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find it If the pieces were loose float in the gravel, as at the 
Quincy location, and as the Ottawa squaws found them at Onto- 
nagon, in 1670, and the later Indians in Henry's and School- 
craft's time, well and good, they "mined" them and beat them 
into shape. If the copper was in huge masses on the surface as 
at the Mcsnard they "mined" in that shape by working off pieces 
with their stone hammers. If the copper was fast in the rock 
they broke it out by hammering the rock away from it, and if 
the rock extended into the ground they dug down around it, 
brokeaway what "barrel work" they could and treated the "mass" 
as they did that already dug for them on the surface. They had 
no idea corresponding to the word mine. Hence there is no ap- 
parent reason why there should have been much of a distinction 
in the minds of people who were not miners between places 
where they dug copper out of the gravel, as in the trenches at 
the Quincy, and places where they were obliged to dig around 
rocks to obtain it. It is largely the undue emphasis upon the 
idea of mining that has led writers to create another race than 
the Indians to practice that skilled art on Keweenaw Point, Isle 
Royale and the Canadian shore. The false or exaggerated idea 
has led to an equally exaggerated inference. All this is well 
illustrated in a passage in Wilson's "Prehistoric Man," describing 
an interview with an old Chippewa chief some fifty years ago. 
He was asked about the ancient copper miners and declared 
that he knew nothing about them. The Indians, he said, used 
to have copper axes, but until the French came and blasted the 
rocks with powder they had no traditiops of the copper mines 
being worked. His forefathers used to build big canoes and 
cross the lake to Isle Royale where they found more copper than 
anywhere else. This is a distinct tradition enough of )one 
^mous copper locality — Isle Royale — although it may be unre- 
liable from its late date, but the story shows how the belief that 
the Indians had no tradition of the old mines could originate. 
The old chief very properly denied knowing about a thing that 
never existed. His ancestors never carried on mining but only 
digging. Deep mines, where blasting is done, which very likely 
he had seen, were of course unknown to them. 

Like this old chief, Father Dabion's Indians showed full tra- 
ditional knowledge when they told him of the mineral localities 
where, several generations before, copper had been extensively 
dug. The ancient trenches in the woods had long been covered 
and contained no visible copper. They possessed only an anti- 
quarian interest to which the Indians were strangers, and also, 
as Father Dablon relates, his Indian friends were not disposed to 
give more information than they could help. 

The first systematic exploring or "prospecting" party to search 
for ihe Ontonagon lode was sent out ftom Quebec about the 
same year that Father Dablon described the place, viz. 1669. 
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The expedition returned without accomplishing its object lor 
want of time, and was met on Lake Erie by La Salle's party 
going to the Mississippi. No mining was done there until a 
hundred years later under Alexander Henry. 

The foregoing extracts from the account of Cartier's voyage, 
the Abbe Sagard, the Jesuit Relations and Margry show the con- 
tinuity of the ancient or pre-Columbian mining on Lake Superior 
and the modern. As soon as the French arrived at the St. Law- 
rence in 1535, they found the natives knowing proportionately 
as much about the distant source of the copper they possessed 
■as the ordinary eastern citizen docs now. Over a hundred years 
later, after settlements had been made, there was still living 
Icnowlcdge that copper came from Lake Superior, and especially 
tlie Ontonagon river, where it was easy to find float copper. But 
during this long period active importation of European articles 
liad been going on so that, as the Chippewa chief explained, na- 
tive industries, including the search for copper, had been inter- 
«-«jpted. Iron articles, knives, hatchets, weapons, and innumer- 
ia.ble other desirable things, made it unnecessary for the Indians 
to exert themselves in exploiting the old source of supply. But 
■^ifv^hen the French began to inquire for copper they were taken to 
t lie precise localities where the metal had formerly been obtained 
■^Jwhich, like all mining districts, were lull of abandoned and for- 
^^otten workings, and they were shown the metal in place. 

Native copper, as has been said, occurs sparingly in several 
X^^laces in the eastern part of the country. In the Appalachian 
»-«gion ores of copper occur and have been extensively mined, 
•:r»ut native copper does not occur there except as a mineralogical 
^t~arity. Nevertheless it has been suggested that copper was pro- 
-^3uced in that part of the country in pre-Columbian times. If 
"•^liis were so there should be evidences of old mines and of smelt- 
fi xig operations of some kind, because copper ore must be smelted 
t:o produce the metal. No old workings in that region have, 
i^owever, yet been identified as pre-Columbian copper mines, and 
«^o traces of aboriginal smelting have been discovered to support 
the suggestion. Ancient mica mines have, indeed, been discov- 
ered in North Carolina, which are now worked, but if the Indians 
"*Tiined for copper at all in that mineral district the fact remains 
to be proved. Moreover, the Smithsonian collection, so far from 
showing a comparative abundance of copper articles from the 
^Appalachian region, as would be expected if it had been a center 
■df distribution like Keeweenawand Ontonagon in the north, has 
s-emarkably few copper relics from the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee The idea doubtless arose from the state- 
ments in the accounts ol the Spanish e.xplorers of this region 
and of the French and English colonies on the coast. DeSoto's 
march was a continuous pursuit of an ignis fatiius. He was told 
that gold or copper and other riches were in the Appalachians. 
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s move a 
before him in the most tantalizing manni 

and probably in large quantities, the contents ol graves show 
that that form of wealth really existed. But that other form of 
wealth — "a melting of gold or copper" — which he coveted, kept 
moving before him from town to town and tribe to tribe all 
through his weary journey, and he never found it. The Span- 
iards on the Florida coast in the following years were persuaded 
that there was great mineral wealth of some kind in the Appal- 
achians, and told of a town in the region where the minerals 
were supposed to be, which they called La Grand Copal, This I 
town was said to be sixty leagues northwest of Saint Helena, on ^ 
the South Carolina coast. 

DeSoto's march was undertaken in 1539. In 1562 the French 
established a short-lived colony at Port Royal, S. C. under 
Captain Ribault. which was succeeded two years later by another 
at the river of May {the St. John's) in charge of Rene Laudon- 
niere, the history of which, with its tragic end, was brought I 
prominently to notice by Parkman some years ago. Laudonn ' 
wrote a full description of the resources of the country, in the 
course of which he says (Hakluyt's translation), "there is found 
amongst the savages good quantitie of gold and silver which is 
gotten out of the shippes that are lost upon the coast, as I have 
understood by the Savages themselves. They use traffique 
thereof one with another. And that which maketh me the 
rather believe it, is that on the coast towards the cape, where 
commonly the shippes are cast away, there is more store of silver 
than towards the north. Nevertheless, they say that in the moun- 
tains of Appalatcy there are mines of copper, which I thinke to be 
golde." From these mountains came "two stones of fine christal," 
which were presented to the French, together with a number of 
pearls, and they learned from the Indians that there was ' 
infinite quantity of slate stone, wherewith they made wedges 
cleave their wood." in the same mountains. A " king" of the 
countiy lying near these mountains sent Laudonniere "a plate J 
of a minerall that came out of this mountaine, out of the foot ' 
whereof there runneth a streame of golde or copper, as the sav- ' 
ages thinke. out of which they dig up the sand with an hollow 
and drie cane of reed untill the cane be lull; afterward they 
shake it, and finde that there are many small graines of copper 
and silver among this sand : which giveth them to understand . 
that some rich mine must needs be in the mountaine." 

If the Spaniards had not been "prospecting" through this part ' 
of the country twenty years before, this would be a most inter- 
esting account of primitive vanning, an operation familiar to all 
gold prospectors and known in many parts of the world. But 
the suspicion arises that the Indians had watched the Spaniards i 
operat ing in this way in the streams in their search for g ' ' 
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were describing their method. The descnplion. moreover, could 
not apply to copper, although it is true of gold, which is found 
in the sands of streams, and is "panned out" in the manner de- 
scribed. The effort to find copper from this mineral region was 
unavailing. On Ribault's arrival to succor Laudonniere's party, 
the Indians offered to conduct him, in a few days' journey, to 
the mountains of Apalaicy. " In those mountaines, as they sayd, 
is found redde copper, which they call in their language Sieroa . 
Pira, which is as much to say as redde mettall, whereof I had a 
piece, which at the very instant I showed to Captaine Ribault, 
which caused, his gold finer to make an assay thereof, which re- 
ported unto him that it was perfect golde." This assay confirms, 
or perhaps was the cause of Laudonniere's surmise that the 
copper of Apalatcy was gold. It is not easy to understand at 
this distance why there should have been any difficulty in recog- 
nizing the metal at once. There was evidently some misunder- 
standing or misinterpretation ot the questions and the answers 
between the French and Indians in reference to the red metal, 
so that while the French meant copper the Indians understood 
go! J. At any rate, the French saw no copper from the Appala- 
chians. 

Sir Walter Raleigh planted a colony at Roanoke Island in 
1585, of which Ralph Lane was superintendent. He, also, soon 
heard of mineral wealth in the mountains to the west, and was 
eager to find copper there. It must be remembered that it was 
a great disappointment tn Europe to find that the land which 
Columbus and his successors discovered was a continent, and 
incessant attempts were made to find a way through or around 
it to the south seas and Cathay, which were continued for more 
than three hundred years after the voyage of Columbus. There- 
fore Ralph Lane wrote that "the discovcrie of a good mine by 
the goodnesse of God, or a passage to the south sea, or some 
wav to it, and nothing els can bring this countrey in request to 
be inhabited by our nation." And particularly with reference to 
the rumored mine to the west, he says; "And that which made 
mc most desirous to have some doings with the Mangoaks,* 
either in friendship or otherwise to have had one or two of them 
prisoners, was, for that it is a thing most notorious to all the 
countrey, that there is a Province to the which the said Mangoaks 
have recourse and trafiquc up that River of Monatoc (Roanoke) 
which hath a marveilous and most strange Mineral!. This mine 
is so notorious amongst them as not only to the savages dwell- 
ing up the said river and also to the savages of Chawanook, and 
all them to the Westward, but also to all them of the maine; the 
couatreys name is of fame and is called Chaunis Temoatan. 

The minerall they say is Wassader which is copper, but they 
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call by the name ot wassader every mcttall whatsoi ver; they say 
it is of the colour of our copper, but our copper is better than 
theirs, and the reason is for that it is redder and harder, whereas, 
that of Chaunis Temoatan is very soft and pale ... Of this 
mettall the Mangoaks have so great store, by report of all the 
savages adjoining, that they beautify their houses with great plates 
of the same." Chaunis Temoatan, or the mineral country, was 
■ said to be twenty days' journey from the Mangoaks. 

This account contains a variation of the description given the 
French twenty years before, of washing or panning out, but in 
the English account there is a distinct reference to melting or 
smelting. The Indians to!d Lane that alter the material from 
the stream was caught in a bowl it was "cast into a fire, and forth- 
with it melted, and doeth yield in five parts at the first melting, 
two parts of mettall for three parts of oare." It is impossible 
to understand this statement as it stands. It may possibly 
have referred to the use of fire in getting out the mica, or may 
have been a tradition obscured by time and confused by interpre- 
tation of some Spanish operations. The story survived into the 
next century. The English, however, did not see this operation, 
nor did they see any "greate plates" of copper. The only things 
of the kind were small, probably like those found in graves and 
mounds. "An hundred and fifty miles into the maine," Lane 
continues, "in two towns we saw divers small plates of copper, 
that had been made, as we understood, by the inhabitants that 
dwell further into the country, where, as they say. are mountains 
and rivers that yield also white grains of mettall which is to be 
deemed silver," If the Indians had possessed large plates the 
English would doubtless have seen them as well as the small, 
and some of them would have turned up before now. as the 
smaller ones have, in graves. 

But all mystery disappears from the subject when we put to- 
gether the Spanish, French and English accounts of the rumored 
mineral wealth and the region from which it came, and compare 
them with the results of modern discovery. The Spaniards were 
after gold, and learned, as they believed, that it was to be found 
in the Appalachians, because, when they asked after a country 
rich in minerals they were referred there. Laudonniere speaks 
of a singular mineral which was sent to him, which occurred in 
plates and was found in the Appalachians together with "christal" 
and slate stone; and Ralph Lane hears of a "marveilous and 
strange" mineral which occurred in large plates with which the 
Indians adorned their houses. The mine, he say.s, was "noto- 
rious" in the whole country, and was in the mountains to the 
west of Roanoke. This mineral, which was not copper or any 
ore of copper, occurring in large plates, which were paler and 
softer than copper, was undoubtedly mica, and the ancient mines 
which were the cause of the early mining excitement, were re- 
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discovered in the mountains of North Carolina, in 1868. Prof. 
Kerr, who was then State Geologist of North Carolina, ihus de- 
scribes them: "In 1S68 my attention was first called to the ex- 
istence of old mine holes, as they are called in the region. Being 
invited to visit some o/d Spaitixlt iilvcr mines a few miles south 
of Bakersville, I found a dozen or more open pits, forty to fifty 
leet wide, by seventy-five to one hundred feet long, filled up to 
fifteen or twenty of depth, disposed along the sloping crest of a 
long terminal ridge or spur of a neighboring mountain. The 
excavated earth was piled in huge heaps about the margins of 
the pits, and the whole overgrown with the heaviest forest trees, 
oaks and chestnuts, some of them three feet and more in diam- 
eter, and some of the largest belonging to a former generation of 
forest growth, fallen and decayed, facts which indicate a minimum 
of not less than three hundred years." This description would 
apply almost word for word to the Lake Superior copper dig- 
gings. The only modern mines, Prof Kerr says, which turned 
out profitably, were those which followed the old workings. 
The mineral is taken out in large lumps from thirty or fifty up to 
several hundred pounds in weight, which split readily into plates 
or sheets, sometimes three feet in diameter, and would cut six- 
teen by twenty inches. The common forms are two or three by 
four or six inches. All this confirms and explains very fully the 
statements of the Spanish, French and English explorers and 
colonists of the sixteenth century. Now that we know what the 
meneral or "mettall" was, we understand and can explain away 
the confusion which arose in the inquiry after copper. The thing 
which was valuable to the Indians, so valuable that they adorned 
their dwellings with it and placed it with other valuables in their 
graves, was naturally prominent in their minds when the strangers 
were inquisitive about riches, and they answered according to 
their light. It does not appear that copper was known to the 
southern Indians except as an article of barter, as it was all along 
the coast, but mica held the place with them in point of produc- 
tion, that copper occupied with the northern Indians. 

Reviewing, now, the whole evidence — historical, mineral ogical 
and, to a slight extent, archaeological — it appears that when this 
continent was revealed to Europeans the natives of the country 
were in the full neolithic period, but were using copper to a slihgt 
extent. They were probably mining it in a desultory way in 
the Keweenaw workings just as they were mining mica in the 
mountains of North Carolina. How long this had been going 
on it is impossible to say. The metal was principally used for 
ornamental purposes where it was scarce, in the south, but where 
it was plentiful, in the north, and particularly towards the center 
of production, it was put to a practical use. There is at present 
no evidence that the Indians had any knowledge of smelting, 
which art is necessary to a real metal age. The progress from 
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stone through copper to bronze could hardly be expected on this 
continent, because there was no tin available in the northern and 
eastern parts ol the country with which to make bronze. To be 
sure the Indians had distant neighbors in Mexico and Central 
and Southern America, some of whom possessed the rudiments 
of smelting and were in an incipient bronze "age," from whom a 
knowledge of smelting, whereby copper could be obtained from 
its ores, might possibly have been acquired in the course of cen- 
turies by the slow process of aboriginal intercourse, if all native 
industrial development had not been interrupted by the interven- 
tion of Europeans, 
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By T. H. Lewis. 

Besides the uncounted hundreds of mounds of earth, shaped 
lo represent animals and other figures, which were constructed 
in prehistoric times in the southern part of Wisconsin, a few — 
very few — imitations were framed on the opposite principle. That 
is lo say, that instead of earlh being heaped up on the surface 
of the ground two or three feet in height, with a base shaped lo 
resemble in outline some object of nature or art, the figure was 
iormed by excavating a certain amount of earth from within 
such a boundary line, a part of the dug-oul earth being depos- 
ited around the margin of the excavation, in order to even up 
the irregularities ol the natural surlace. 

The valuable explorations and surveys of ihe antiquities of 
Wisconsin made by I. A. Lapham in 1850 and 1851, which 
gave him the means of dehneating hundreds ol raised eflSgies, 
only brought to light in all some nine of the reversed kmd, 
which lor distinction may well be called intaglio effigies. These 
were all situated within fifty miles of Lake Michigan, in five 
localities, specified as follows: 

No. t-»A few rods east of the (old) Forest Home cemelerv, 
about two and a half miles southwest of the mouth of the Mil- 
waukee river, was a "lizard" shaped excavation, at least 145 
feet long, judging from his diagram. 

No. 2 — On the west side of the Milwaukee river, six miles 
north of the center of Ihe city, on "Indian Prairie," were four 
"lizard" excavations together. The largest ol these was appar- 
ently some 290 feet in length; and there was another excava- 
tion a few hundred feet away nearly filty feet long, and in shape 
as much like an outstretched hide as anything else. 

No. 3^ — On the school section about a mile and a half south- 
east Irom Ihe village of Pewaukee, was a "lizard" excavation 
about i_i3 feet long. 
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No. 4 — At Theresi forlv three miles northwest from Milwau 
kee, were some 



curved embank- 
ments surround- 
ing ihree separat- 
ed ovoid or curie- 
cue excavaiions 
that were in size 
from 20 10 28 feet 
long. 

No. 5— A little 
southwest of Fort 
Atkinson nnd dis- 
tant (orly-eiijht 
miles west-south- 
west from Mil- 
waukee, was a 5 
lizard excavation § 
130 feet long. "^ 

Now these are ^ 
all the iniaglios ■< 
certainly known - 
to have existed in | 
Wisconsin, and ^ 
with probably the | 
exception of one j^ 
locality, they no £ 
longer exist. But | 
among them, one 
specimen at least 
isyetin good con- | 
dilion and fit to p' 
survey- 
One day last 
month, during an 
archaeological ex- 
amination ol the 
region where the 
intaglio referred 
to is situated, a 
careful survey of 
it was made, to- 
gether with what 
remains of the 
mounds in the 
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group of which it 
forms a part. This 
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is the group at the locahtj referred to above as No. 5, near Fort 
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Atkinson, Jefferson County. It can be more definitely described 
as located on the south half of the northwest quarter o( section 
four, town 5. range 14; and it is the works represented on Plate 
XXVIII of Lapham's "Antiquities of Wisconsin." The length 
of this intaglio is 131 feet, and that portion of it which repre- 
sents the body is two and a half feet in depth. A small poriion 
of the earth taken from the excavation was distributed along 
the margin to make the immediate surrounding surface more 
even and symmetrical. There are not now, and there never 
were, any such ridges thrown up around the body as are shown 
in Lapham's diagram (No. 7 ol Plate IX), which have the ap- 
pearance ol being quite elevations. These exaggerations are 
probably the fault ot the draughtsman or the engraver. The 
anterior part of the effisjy — the hne representing the head, 
breast and front Hne ol the foreleg — in the original diagram is 
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represented as being almost a straight line, whereas, in fact, it 
is quite curved, and the front line ol the leg is well defined, 
showing it to be much broader than in the engraving. Eighteen 
points were fixed by the survey (of 1892) 00 the outline of this 
inlaglio, which are amply sufficient for the delineation of its exact 
shape. 

In the Lapham engraving showing the general plan of the 
group (Plate XXVIII, No. 1), there are ten embankments, three 
round mounds, one bird, one animal, one intaglio, one "hammer" 
(with handle), and a dumb-bell shaped 'mound. The round 
mound, represented as being lourleen feet in height, is in fact 
only three and a half feet, and there are two additional round 
mounds not shown in the diagram. One of the embankments 
is an animal, and there are five additional embankments. The 
dumb-bell shaped mound has a well-defined tail attached to it, 
showing it to be a lizard in form. The head of the so-called 
hammer is also a lizard, with a curved tail, and the handle is a 
<-l lib-shaped embankment. It is very evident that the two lizards 
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were built first, and that later the ctub-shaped embankment was 
consiructeH, the narrow end extending across ihe tail of one 
lizard (the dumb-bell one), and the large end extending up on 
and terminating at the center of the back of the other one. 

There is no intention in the above remarks to reflect on Mr. 
Lapham, who was an energetic and able man, but seeing that 
his investigations were madeat a very early day, when the almost 
entire absence of railroads made traveling tedious and expen- 
sive, and when the woods were not cleared off to the extent 
ihey now are, it is not to be wondered at that in many cases 
his mound surveys consisted merely of one or two actual 
supplemented by sketches made by eye. He generously gave 
his services for nothing, the American Antiquarian Society 
having placed at his disposal the means of paying the actual 
traveling and other incidental expenses ot the work; but when 
the extensive region covered by the effigy mounds is considered 
it is obvious that as many thousands ol dollars as the hundreds 
given 10 him would have been necessary to do full justice to the 




task, and years of lime should have been employed instead of 
the two briel seasons within which his explorations actually 
took place- 
It may here be appropriately remarked that the term "lizard" 
applied bv Mr- Lapham to those efBgies which present head, 
legs, body, and an extraordinary long tail, shown in profile, 
should now be abandoned, for, since his time, it has been fully 
shown that saurians when imitated in eaith are invariably ia 
plan, as if looked down upon, never from a side view. The 
builders of the effigy mounds had most decided conventional 
methods of delineation, and this way of distinguishing reptiles 
from other animals was one of them. 

It would be an interesting question to know whether the in- 
taglios were built subsequently to the relievos or vice versa, but 
ihere seems to be no criterion at present by which the riddle 
can be guessed. If, however, at some future time, an intaglio 
should be discovered across which a leg, tail or wing of a re- 
lievo should be carried, thus filling part of its hollow; or, on the 
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Other hand, one whose excavation is continuous through any 
part of a raised mound, the relative priority would then be un- 
mistakably obvious — at least as regards the specimen found. 

The intaglio effigy described by Mr. T. H. Lewis was visited 
by the writer about ten years ago. At that time there were 
ridges thrown up around the body exactly as they are shown 
in Lapham's diagram. 

The breaks or openings in these ridges corresponded to the 
head and legs of the animal, making the semblance complete. 
It is described in the book on Emblematic Mounds, on page 
229 (see, also, pages 142 and 144). A cut reproduced from 
Lapham's plate is furnished. The plate is faulty in that it 
makes one of the ridges a mere round dot, whereas it was large 
enough to fill the space between the fore leg and the hind leg 
of the animal. The round mound which Mr. Lewis represents 
as three and one-hall feet, was, at that time, considerably higher. 
The dumb-bell mound had no ridge attached to it, but was 
plainly of a type which has been recognized as a conventional 
form in many groups. The editor has called it a Irog, though 
it is a very conventional form of a frog effigy. 

Mr. Lewis has referred to these conventional methods of 
' delineation and has shown that saurians, such as turtles, lizards, 
frogs, toads are invariably presented as if looked down upon, 
with legs extending to either side of the body. 

The tail of the effigy furnished a descending pathway from 
the lookout to the pit. The question whether the intaglios 
were built Subsequently to the relievos is not so interesting as 
the one propounded by Dr. Lapham, whether the corn-hills 
and garden-beds were left by the same people who built the 
effifi^ies. The intaglios are always connected with a high, 
conical mound, \vhich was used as a lookout. They were 
undoubtedly used as hiding places for hunters, and the openings 
between the ridges were places where the hunters could watch 
the game without being seen. — Ed. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 
By Theodcre F. Wright. 



T'Vie excavations on the site of ancient Lachish have now been 
clcistid and efforts are makirtf; to obtain a new ffrman permitting 
^'vc»rl^ on another site, of which more anon. The work at 
L-a,c!hish has been of the greatest value as a training for future 
'^■orW, for nothing just like this had been done in Palestine. 
T'l^t; attention ot the exploration fund has been largely given to 
***»Wing accurate maps, to the identification ol sites, and to 
ascertaining underground conditions at Jerusalem by means ot 
^■^sier drains and of shafts sunk to the old surfaces. But this 
^"^'^rlc is nearly complete, and scholars now ask lor such work 
••^^ has yielded such large returns in Egypt, namely, the uncov- 
*^*"*"K ol' cities of the past. 

0(" course this is much more difTicult in Palestine than in 
"^fiypt, and we must look wiih patience on the eflorts made 
*'?^r*: with no assistance Irom the government, and with the 
*^pstructions which the climate puts in the way. Thai the work 
^^'ill be maintained, however, is certain. 

-A. relic from Lachish has lately been received, through the 
*^'*^rfne83 ol a friend in Jerusalem. It is a piece ot flint knife, of 
^hich I rive an iiluslraiion: 



I *^he piece is about two inches in length and one inch in 
*^^dih. It is oi flint, with one smooth side, while the other 
^^» as may be seen from the section, three planes ot surface, 
**^ting in very large angles. Dr. W. H. Ward, ot the Inde- 
*^^^nt, remarked, on seeing ii, that he had tound many speci- 
■^s about the site ot Babylon, but had never seen a fragment 
* -^rge as this. It is supposed to date from the Amorite time, 
- *^^re the invasion of the Israelites under Joshua. 
J^-^e know from Joshua v: 2.ihat knives of flint were used in 
circumcision at Gilgal. We remen.her that a "sharp stone" 
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was used by Zipporah, Exodus iv: 25, for a similar purpose. 
Here the revisers read simply "a flint." It is known that the 
Egyptians used knives of flint in making cuttings for embalm- 
ing, thus making use of what they considered a more sacred 
implement than one of bronze or iron. 

The notching of the edge would greatly increase the efii- 
ciency of the knife, and I believe that large knives are made so 
at the present time by our cutlers. 

The curved marks on the smooth side of the knife are not 
explained. They are very regular, and one can imagint; that 
they would help to hold the knife in a handle, but they may be 
simply natural. It is, however, a little difficult to believe that 
the natural cleavage of the stone would give so perfectly and 
delicately rounding a side as we have here, just convex enough 
for beauty. 





CLIFF-DWELLERS' HOUSES. 

By Palmer Henderson. 

The most notable Cliff-dweller region so far explored lies in 
the territory where Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Arizona 
are joined. This section is traversed 'by mountain ranges in all 
directions and veined by canons. In the precipitous sides of 
these gorges the Cliff-dwellers built their homes in natural gal- 
leries or pockets formed by the elements in the sandstone rock. 
The houses were made as many stories as the shallow c^ve of 
the clifl would admit, each story being about five or six feet 
high. To form them logs hewn with stone axes were thrust 
through holes built in the masonry for floor joist. ' Across these 
were laid smaller boughs, then twigs and adobe, last cement, 
making a most durable floor. There are few windows. They 
are usually about eighteen inches square, piercing the thick 
walls, often two or three feet through. Much of the masonry 
would do credit to the builder of a modern many-storied flat. 
Where it was poor the wall was generally stuccoed. The doors 
are most curious. They are well-fashioned stone slabs, which 
were, in some cases, simply fitted into a groove all around, lean- 
ing against one wooden bar at the top and secured by a stick 
thrust through wooden staples at the sides, of else they were 
pushed up between two wooden poles at the top. When the 
faniily lay down for the night in its one room, each wrapped in 
pristine innocence and a mattipg rug, the slab tightly fitted to the 
openinfif, the room must have strongly resembled a family vault 
and the air must have been as sweet and pure. Traces have been 
found ot wicker doors, to be used in hot weather. In the 
stone wall about the estufa were little closets, a few inches 
square, which contained the bone needles, shell beads and 
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like treasures of the ancient people. Before these little treas- 
ure closets were small stone doors, which were most ingeni- 
ously fitted. Nowhere is there an arch lo be found. There are 
several well-built round towers, the stones being wedge-shaped 
and carefully filled. This tower buildin^j seems to have been 
their only architectural diversion; there are no ailempls at 
carvings. The Clifl-dwellers knew no metal. Not a scrap of 
it as big as the world's charily has ever been found among their 
relics or in their houses. That is one of the difficulties in study- 
ing the subject. There are no coins, no worked metals, no 
hieroijlyphics, nor any sort of attempt at writing or enumera- 
tion. l' 

Now as to the plan of these ancient flals. A group of these 
buildings in a canunside (orm a village. In every shallow cave 
ot the clifi'the sione houses will perch, every one the exact color 
oi the hi ulT itself. Viewed from a distance they look like pigeon 
hoirs in a huyc dove-cote. They perch in tlie most carelu.ly 
selected inaccessible spois, Irom perhaps one hundred lo a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred feet from the top or bottom of a precip- 
itous canon, nestling back in the embrace of the cliff, which 
extends lar oui over them like the proscenium arch in a theater. 
Th.it IS why they have never decayed in these many hundred 
Vc^rs, some say thousands. Not a drop ot moisture, snow, or 
rain ever reaches them irom one cenlury to another. Not even 
a strong gust of wind — and ihe canons are stili— could carry the 
snow back into the houses. Each "flat" had one living room, 
called an e,''iulrt, which was built circular, with a diameter of 
from nine to Iweniv-two feet, the extremes measured, and aver- 
aging Idurieeii teet across. Around this room, against the wail, 
Were built six pilasters prujeciing and connecting by a wall. This 
was u sort of counter, evidently, upon which to stand the lew 
household eftccls. They had absolutely no other furniture. Tha 
fire-place is a basin-shaped shallow hole in the floor, carefully 
cemented. Behind is always built a low wall before a small 
air-hole, the only one, by the way, in the estufa, which is gen- 
erally under ground. The smolte went out as it chose or 
stayed. The estufa walls are black with smoke, and the people 
must have b^en a lovely tan shade. One tire-piace was found 
with a willow and mud screen. This estufa was theClift-dweller's 
reception-room, bed-room, kitchen and chapel. Often an under- 
ground passage only leads to it from the outer wall. Among 
ihe Cliff-dwellers every house was a castle. Every group of 
cliff houses is built with reference to water, which is a first con- 
sideration in that country, where there is so little and that mostly 
alkali. Some of the springs they discovered are now, ol course, 
dry, but others still trickle out charily at the cliff's base or 
slowly ooze into a little basin-shaped hollow of ihc rock. 

On ■ thing more about the general style of the houses and the 
proofs of antiquity. Much can be learned of this ancient people 
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from their mummies and relics, their pottery, their textile and 
other arts. The general style of the houses furnishes proofs of 
their antiquity, but the small, dark rooms which surround the 
estufas are poorly understood. They were undoubtedly nothing 
but store-rooms, and the T-shaped low doors, which are at once 
noticed in the clifT houses, were so built to admit of the burdens 
which were strapped upon the back and shoulders, and so borne 
up or down the canon's side. The Clifi-dwellers were agricul- 
turists and lived by cultivating the fertile mesas above them, and 
used their houses only as dormitories. They built great reser- 
voirs for irrigation, which endure to this day. 



FOLKLORE OF HAWAII.* 

All folklore is interesting. Few countries are richer in legends 
and interesting folklore than Hawaii, and yet the myths and pre- 
historic stories of hardly any other country are so little known 
to the public as ace those ot this picturesque group of islands. 
Indeed, were it not for the late King Kalakaua the popular 
ignorance of this subject would be even denser than it is. A 
true Hawaiian at heart, his majesty was well acquainted with 
the ancient legends of his country, and it was under his sanction 
and bearing his name as author that a book concerning the 
legends and myths of Hawaii was published in English a few 
years ago. 

Like all legends, those of Hawaii are based more or less on 
miracles and ireat of personages who are as a rule heroic and 
super-human. Like most legends, too, they are foi'cible and 
graphic, and are in their way quite as interesting as the "Iliad" 
and "Odyssey," the legendary tales of Ireland and the oldsagas 
of the Norsemen. Readers, says The New York Herald^ how- 
ever, can judge for themselves. Here, in as concise language 
as possible, are set forth a few of the most typical legends of 
old Hawaii. 

KELEA, THE SURF RIDER OF MAUI. 

Kelea was the beautiful but capricious sister of Kawao, king 
of Maui. Petted and wayward, she scorned all suitors tor her 
hand, preferring the music of the waves to any lover's whisper. 
Indeed, she so loved the water that she soon became known as 
the most daring surf swimmer in the kingdom. A battle 
with the waves was her lavorite sport, and when her brother 
spoke to her of marriage she gaily answered that her surf 
board was her husband and she would never embrace any 
other. Even as she spoke, however, a wooer was in search of 



♦Some poeUcal legends called from the late King's book.— CS^iea^o Times, 
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her. There lived thea at Oahu a chief named Lo-Lale, whose 
brolher, Piliwale, was sovereign of the island. An amia- 
ble, handsome prince, Lo-Lale had reached the age of 35 with- 
out marrying, and the reason was said to be because a lovely 
princess whom he was about to marry had come to her death 
some years before by drowning, Pihw-ile, having no son, was 
naturally anxious that his brother should marry so that the royal 
line might be perpetuated, and Lo-Lale finally yielded to his 
importunities and consented that ambassadors ol high rank 
should be sent 10 the neighboring islands in search o( a suitable 
wife. 

Of these ambassadors the ablest and boldest was Lo-Lale's 
cousin, Kalamakua, He acted as leader, and before his depar- 
ture he pledged himself 10 bring home to Lo-L.ale a young and 
beauiilul bride, and further vowed that he would marry her 
himself il Lo-Lale was not satisfied with her or if she was not 
satistied with Lo-Lale. So all went well until the canoe ol the 
Oahuan ambassadors reached Hamakuapoko. There, as luck 
would have it, they saw Kelea and her attendants swimming 
among the breakers. Then up rose Kalamakua and courteously 
invited the lovely maiden to take a seat in the canoe, offering to 
ride the surf with it to the beach^an exciting sport, requiring 
great skill. Kelea accepted the invitation and the canoe was 
quickly beached. Urged by the applause of those on shore 
Kalamakua proposed to repeat ihc performance and Kelea 
willingly retained her seat. Again the daring leat was per- 
formed, and not til! then did Kalamakua learn that his companion 
was the sister of the king of Maui. With increased respect he 
invited her to ride with him over the breakers once more, and 
she consented. Forth rode the canoe, but before it reached the 
breakers a squall struck it and drove it out upon the broad 
ocean. Then Kelea would have leaped into the sea had not 
Kalamakua restrained her and coaxed her into cowering down 
beside him at the bottom of the boat. How lovely she was he 
then saw, and he vowed to win her (or his cousin Lo-Lale. But 
meanwhile the canoe was being swept far out to sea, and so 

Seal was the storm that death seemed at hand every moment, 
ays passed thus and still no sight ol land. Kalamakua had 
by this lime asked Kelea to become Lo-Lale's bride and her 
answer was that she could not act without her brother's approval. 
At last land was sighted and it chanced to be Kaoio Point, on 
the western side ol Oahu, Kalamakua at once sent word to 
Lo-Lale, and the next day Kelea and Lo-Lale met face to face. 
Lo-Lale was delighted with the maiden, and when she finally 
consented to become his wife without waiting to hear trom her 
brother he was so overjoyed that he offered to divide his estates 
with Kalamakua as an evidence of gratitude. 

So the years passed, and none seemed happier than Lo-Lale 
and Kelea. But Kelea was not happy, even though she had 
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three lovely children. She longed for the sea, and the place 
which seemed to please her above all others was Ewa, where 
Kalamakua made his seaside home. He and she met often and 
sailed together over the angry surf, and then only did Kelea 
seem to be really happy. Finally she told Lo-Lale that married 
life was irksome to her and that she intended to return to her 
brother's court. Though this blow broke his heart, as he sus- 
pected that she had given her heart to Kalamakua, he consented 
to a divorce and bade her farewell. On her way to her brother's 
court Kelea touched at Ewa, and straightway, overcome by 
her passion for the sea, plunged into the surf. There were 
many other bathers, but she excelled them all and was so loudly 
cheered that the shouts reached Kalamakua, and he went down 
and greeted her and learned from her that she had left Lo-Lale 
forever and was on her way to her brother's court. Then said 
Kalamakua: "When I went in search of a wife for Lo-Lale I 
promised that if he objected to the woman I brought or she to 
him I would take her myself. You have objected to him Is 
Kalamakua better to your liking?" "I will remain at Ewa," was 
Kelea's answer. 

bo Kelea became the wife of Kalamakua, and soon afterward 
Lo-Lale sent her a present ot fruit and a message of peace and 
forgiveness. He and she never met again. In carmg for the 
welfare of his people Lo-Lale spent the remainder of his days, 
while Kelea and Kalamakua lived happily together and with 
their daughter, Laieloheloe, who inherited all her mother's fa- 
mous beaaiv. 

— o 

A BURIED RACE IN CHILI. 

In the northern portion of Chili, near the Pacific coast, are 
the remains of a race advanced in the scale of civilization. 
Rude agricuftural implements show them to have had fixed 
habitations. One whole village has been unearthed, showing 
the structure of mud and stone houses. In the graves are 
found mummies in all states of preservation. In this method of 
burial and in their rude attempts at art, in the sculpture work 
in clay and figures worked in their fabrics, they resemble the 
ancient Egyptians. Indeed, some of the fabrics found are ex- 
actly like the woven goods found in the valley of the Nile. 

The mummies are wrapped in fancy-figured cloths. In many 
instances the skins of animals cover the last layer of cloth* 
Sealskins are sometimes used; again, the skin and plumage of 
a kind ot pelican. 

Wood was scarce with these people, yet this fact seemed to 
make them the more adept in its manipulation. They made 
bows and arrows, fish spears, spindles, boats and paddles of 
wood. The paddles were often of three short pieces mgen- 
o usly spliced together. — H. I, Smith. 
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PUEBLOS AT CASA GRANDE. 



By Y. H. Addis. 

.A,I1 the hilly region parallel with Ihe Rio Bravo (otherwise 
the Itio Grande) streichinjj west of El Paso contains verv ninny 
•"uins. About lOO miles south of the border and i6o miles 
norihiwest of the City ol Chihuahua lie l^as Casas Grande, the 
g*"t;«»t houses that give their name to the present setllemcnt, the 
rivt±t- and the valley. Within half a mile of the modern town 
of aliout 4000 souls are the ancient ruins. The river bottom is 
"*irt; abom two miles wide, and it is bounded by a plateau some 
twtirny-five leel higher, on which sterile bench in part and partly 
*>a line fertile bottomland are found the ruins. Various of ihe 
carlv writers profess to describe these ruins, refjarded as a 
^^'"■"Vir'g point of the Aztecs on their pilgrimage southward, hut 
thcR^ descriptions arc highly inexact. Even Clavigero, olten 
^cc^ pled as authentic, has with characteristic racial adaptability, 
^'•"itten his account from hearsay evidence. He, however, had a 
''*^^scinable excuse lor his lack ot enterprise in view ol the Apache 
P^f>i~edations laging in his time, while no such serious obstacle 
JJ^stifled the slipshod methods of even that clever antiquariiin 
'^Orj Alfredo Chavero and compeers, who, taking second-hand 
?^*cifnce, have perpetuated in the costly volumes of "Mexico a' 
■*■ '■^^es de Los Siglos" descriptions which I, by personal ex- 
ploitation, measurements, etc., have found to be diametrically 
*^Pp><Dsed 10 the truth. 

T^he length ol the ruin is 1200 yards, its breadth 600 yards — 
"'S, of course, meaning the group of ruins. The main edifice, 
*^t.angular in outline, covered a space Soo feet from north 10 
^^lih by 250 feet eaSl and west, being orientated to the cardinal 
P**>-rits of the compass. The ground plan can not be traced 
^•"ough ihe heaps of (debris, but it is almost sure to have been 
?r'^e8 of cell-like rooms, connected by, or opening upon, cor- 
j^^^^rs or ante-ronms, the latter being very common in ancient 
^^^stitan ruins, and even in modern Mexican homes, the con- 
!^*^^ring race hMviny adopted this feature of aboriginal archi- 
^* «re. 

lie walls arcbuiltof adobe, difTerent, however, in proportions 
T the sun-dried bricks of Southern Mexico, than which ihey 
about three limes thicker. The walls have a basal thick- 
' of five (eet, and they used to be five to fifty feet high, which 
**«Jld seem to predicate an arrangement of six to eight stories, 
*^ stead ol the three commonly attributed to this ruin. They 
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than of the beams of the ceilings, their socket holes or the 
wooden stairs or ladders which must have been used, since 
there is no trace of stone or earthen stairways. This, however, 
is not remarkable, as wood is at a premium in Northern Mexico, 
especially ready-cut wood. 

It has been stated that "the doorways have the tapering form 
noticed in the ancient structures of Central America and Yu- 
catan, and over them are circular openings." Certainly all the 
doorways noted by me are square-topped, as may be seen in 
the cuts from recent photographs. The circular openings still 
exist, but appear to have no special relation to the doorways. 
Narrow rectangular openings, which might be either loopholes 
or windows, are found here also. The massing ol the debris, as 
to the relative position and bulk, pretty clearly indicates that 
the original plan of the structure was similar to that of various 
New Mexican pueblos — an immense central body, reaching to 
six or eight stories high, surrounded by concentric series of 
lower houses, each successively decreasing the number of 
stories, the whole pierced by several courtyards. Some 450 or 
470 feet from the main buildings are the relics of a smaller con- 
struction, evidently lour rows of chambers built about a square 
court. In general design, rather in ground plan, this ruin is 
wonderfully like that of La Quemada, in the State of Zacatecas, 
but the materials employed, the finish and other details, are rad- 
ically different. 

On the highest part of this mass ot remains, marking, it is 
supposed, the site of the ancient place of worship, was found 
some years since a block of meteoric iron, around which still 
clung enwrapping bits of a curious fabric or textile ot undoubt- 
edly prehistoric origin. This, it is believed by archaeologists, 
was an object of veneration and worship, like that other aerolite 
of sacred treatment, the famous "black stone," set in the outer 
wall of the "kaaba" or "cube," which is the sanctum sanctorum 
of holy Mecca. Through the valley of Casas Grandes and that 
of Janos, a region 20 leagues long by 70 wide, are many mounds 
or cairns, of which the few that have been opened have yielded 
forth pottery, metates — stones for grinding corn, stone axes and 
other implements and utensils. I never succeeded in getting an 
unbroken specimen. 

The tepalcates — fragments of potsherds — show a skill far 
supiirior to that of the local modern pottery, a fine texture, and 
a very pleasing arrangement in geometrical designs, of black, 
red, maroon or brown, on a ground of white, creamy or reddish. 

Very early travelers reported the existence of an aqueduct, 
or canal, which formerly brought water from a spring to the 
town. Possibly it was this which gave rise to a belief the 
natives have that these ruins are connected by a subterranean 
passage with a saltpeter cave near San Buenaventura, twenty 
miles to the southward. 
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Correspondence. 



BROWN HEMATITE CELTS AND WEDGES. 

Editor Amcricati Afitiquarian : 

I have various nondescript objects, and two images, a fine 
display of mound cloth, currency, gambling implements, two 
of which are wrought out of hematite, the remainder of stone, 
one copper bracelet (from the Bolander mound, vide descrip- 
tion of Bolander, Rechor enclosure). I recently secured a 
hematite "celt" several inches in length, which appears to have 
been broken by an oblique fracture. It is highly polished. 
This is the first wedge-like implement 1 have yet seen of this 
metal, except a minute gouge from Missouri. I will send you 
a drawing ot it sometime in the future. Found on the Dodds 
locality. S. H. Binkley. 

Alexandersville, Ohio. 



■o- 



SKULLS AND POTTERY FROM CAHOKIA. 

Editof American Antiquarian, 

I send you by express to-day, a box ot specimens of relics 
and skulls. The skulls are from small mounds on the bluffs. 
They are probably not old Mound-builders, are more likely 
Indian, that is, late Indian. They are quite common here. I 
send these to you because they give the type in form. They 
are numerous in auite small mounds, or as intrusive burials in 
the larger mounds. The skulls which we find at the base of 
the large mounds are different. The skulls found with the 
pottery here are broader and shorter. We seem to have at least 
three types of skulls. 

The pottery was taken from difierent mounds, some from 
small mounds on the bottom lands of the Mississippi. Some of 
the pottery seems to be of older date. One small vessel was 
probably very old. The bones found with it were so much 
decayed as to be only recognized by the fragments. There 
were no other relics where this pottery was found. 

The pictograph known as the Piasa Bird is celebrated on 
account of a legend which was written about it, and said to 
have been taken from Indians of the locality. Marquette de- 
scribes the picture minutely. It was a sort ot dragon, and the 
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picture was on the rocks in the bluff at Alton until a few years 
ago. Many people still remember it and some have sketches and 
paintings of it. It was remarkable for being well-executed, and 
Marquette remarks of it, that "it was so well painted that few 
painters in France could excell the execution of it." Nearly all 
the other pictures given are still on the rocks as described. 
Alton, 1885. William McAdams. 

We have given the extracts from these old letters for the 
purpose of showing that there were three races buried in the 
mounds in Illinois, as follows: The later Indians, all of whom 
had angular, boat-shaped skulls; the Mound- builders, so-called, 
who had long skulls, but less angular, and an earlier race, which 
had broad skulls. The same distinction between the skulls has 
been recognized by the editor in the vicinity of Quincy, Illinois. 
There the broad-skulls were lowest down in the mounds and 
were evidently very old. The long-skulls were generally in 
the center of the mounds. The angular and boat-shaped skulls 
near the top of the mound. 

The inquiry here arises whether the pottery-makers in the 
neighborhood of the Cahokia mound were the long-skulls or the 
broad-skulls. They seem to have been older than the boat- 
shaped skulls, and may have been even older than tlje long- 
skulls. A common supposition is that the broad-skulls were 
from the South and were pyramid-builders. 

The pottery found near Cahokia has been associated with 
or compared to the pottery found in Missouri, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. Some of this pottery is very highly glazed and has 
a red color. Other specimens are coarser grained, darker 
color, have no glaze upon them, but are in the shape of animals 
and birds. Shall we say that there were two or three races of 
pottery-makers? In the neighborhood of Quincy there is very 
little pottery to be found, and that only in the upper burials. 
There is a great need of a closer study of these relics and skulls 
found in the mounds. It is useless to draw conclusions until there 
has been more careful study and thorough exploration. 

The inscriptions on the rocks may have been placed there by 
any or all of these races. It is impossible to tell by which one. 
Schoolcraft has described animals which resemble this one called 
Piasa, as common among the Indians of the North, yet, accord- 
ing to W. H. Holmes, animals similar to this have been found 
inscribed upon the pottery. This subject also needs to be fur- 
ther studied. — Ed. 
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A SCULPTURED BOULDER. 

Edi or American Antiquarian: 

There is now in the cabinet of Beloit College a stone which I 
sent to the college thirty-five years ago. It is a boulder about 
eighteen inches in diameter, in the tace of which had been cut a 
cup within a deep saucer. The cup is quite thin and perfect, 
and supported by quite a slender stem. The space between the 
outside of the cup and the inside of the saucer is so small and 
the work so perfect as to indicate v^ry excellent and possibly 
difficult workmanship. It was plowed up in front of our old 
home, and was several feet down in the drift, with gravel and 
hard-pan, where it must have rested for a long period, for the 
surface above was originally covered with oaks — very large ones. 
There is now no mark on the stone indicating from where it 
came. I rolled it out, and, as stated, sent it to Beloit College. 
I have read considerable concerning our prehistoric races, but 
have found nothing descriptive of this kind of work. 

Julius C. Birge. 
St. Louis. Mo., September, 1892. 

* * 

This description of this boulder, with the mortar cut out of 
its hard substance, and finished with a channel outside, called a 
saucer, is interesting. But the fact which is now stated or made 
known for the first time, that this boulder was found several feet 
down in the drift, is very astonishing. Mr. Birge, the writer, was 
at the time a resident of Whitewater, Wis., but now lives in St. 
Louis, Mo.— Ed. 

o 

ANCIENT GRAVES. ' 

Editor American Antiquarian: 

You give a plate in your book ot the forts on Big Harpeth. 
This I am quite familiar with, as I have been there several times; 
also the place described on page 216. I was there for nearly a 
week. I enclose a rough draft of it as it now is. The burial 
mound has been only partly explored. I found in one grave 
about one hundred pearls, perforated for beads. There is noth- 
ing said in the book about the rude graves. They are on the 
sides of the hills. The graves are like the ones on the lower 
lands, except there are from eight or ten to twenty loads of 
stone piled on top. Many of them are laid up quite regular, so 
as to form a roof. There are generally from three to six graves 
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under each pile. I know of several that have not been disturbed. 
In some cases they are laid at the edge of a ledge, so the hill 
forms its bottom and one side, while a thin, flat stone, set edge- 
wise, forms the other side, and another flat stone laid on top 
and at the ends completes the cist with the addition of the stones 
piled on top. In many of the cists I found a bone from a buffalo's 
toot. It was always the same booe. What does it mean? 
Was it a fetish or charm, or why did they always select the 
same bone? I noticed that the skulls were not all "short-heads." 
On Dr. Sawyer's place we found one grave in which were three 
"long-heads." The pottery was just the same as the others. 
The longest grave was nearly 17 feet long by 15 inches wide; 
the smallest 5 ^ feet by 17 inches. They were all angles or 
points of the compass. Even each group were not all the same. 
How could they get two or three full-grown skeletons in a cist 
15x30x12 inches? They se6med to lay in regular order, but 
sometiflies we found one of the skeletons that seemed to have 
been put in the grave after the others. They were in a bundle 
and laid crosswise of the grave. 

I have not seen any description of flint fish-hooks having been 
found in the United States. There have been at least three to 
my certain knowledge. Another flint relic has interested me. 
It is a broken dagger, chipped to an edge on either side, but the 
flakes through the central axis make a groove on either side,^ 
leaving the smooth part as ridges in the relic. 

W. H. Montgomery. 
Mapleton, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
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WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW* 

Honorable secretary of the egypt exploration fukd. 

The Rev. Dr. William Copley Winslow, born in Boston, Jan- 
J ''•a-ry 13, 1S40, was the second son of the late Rev. Hubbard 
^^itislow. D. D., successor to Dr. Lyman Beecher as the pastor 
or tHe "Bowdoin Street Church" in that city. He graduated at 
***G Latin school, and, as his father had become pastor of the 
**<"esbyterian church in Geneva. N. Y.. he entered Hamilton 

^ College, Clinton. N, Y., graduating in 1862, at the semi-centenary 
^f that institution. While in college he aided Joseph Cook and 
■^- Cj. Sumner, then students at Yale, in founding the University 
G*-*<2wrterly Revinv; he was also one of the two associate editors 
^f X\\e Nainiltonuin. In 1862-63 he was on the staff of the New 
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o*"l< Worhi, and later was the managing editor of the Christian 

">^£-j. In 1865, after graduating from the General Theological 
^*^*^inary, New York City, he passed four months in Italy, de- 
^<3tirig much time to the study of Roman archaiology. upon 
^hich he subsequently lectured in various cities of the United 
States. 

I^rom 1S67 to 1870, Mr. Winslow was rector of St. George's 
*-**Urch. Lee, Mass. In November, 1870. Mr. Winslow removed 
r^ Boston. For four years he acted as chaplain for St. Luke's 
■^orr.e. Since its organization, in iSUi.he has been executive 
^^*^t-ctary ol the Free Church Association, he was ior ten years 
^'"^late of St. Bernard Commandery ot Knights Templars; he 

^^ served as historiographer of the Webster Historical Society; 
^^ ^- member of the executive committee of the Institute of Civics, 
-i'ci on various committees in the Bostonian Society, the New 

'*^iland Historic-Genealogical Society, and other associations, 

|r|^ '*^'ell as in the diocesan convention. Dr. Winslow is a mem- 
^^ *>f many societies, among them the New York Churchman's 
r^^*^:>ciation, the Boston Society for the Promotion of Good Citi- 
^*^^hip, of which he was a director, the American Statistical 
^ *^ciation, the American Historical and the American Economic 
c_^»eties, and the ArchiEological Institute of America. At the 
jJ^*^th anniversary of the American Oriental society, held in 

1^^ ^ Smithsonian Institution, April 21-23, 1893, Dr. Winslow 
-^■^ appointed on the committee to obtain records of the oriental 
"^^iquities sent to this country; an abstract ot his paper on 
^CaDdeued Irom a sketch published In Bibtia, February, 1S93. 
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"Beni Hasan" appears in the proceedings of the society issut 
in November, 1 892. Amember of the council in the departraei 
of" history and in that of philology of the Chicago Exposition, 
he is to read a paper before the Chicago congress in the section 
devoted to Africa, and also a paper before the woman's auxiliary 
congress, 

Mr. Winslow's most important affiliations abroad are with 
Egyptological bodies, as well as the Royal Archaeological sociel 
of Great Britain (of which the late George Bancroft and MrJ 
Winslow have been the only Americans elected to honorary fel-i 
lowship), the society of Antiquaries (Edinburgh), the Victoi' 
Institute, of which he is honorary correspondent, and the congn 
of Orientalists. In Canada, Dr. Winslow is honorary corres- 
pondent of the Natural History society of Montreal, the most 
distinguished of the learned bodies in the Dominion. In this 
connection we may say that Dr. Winslow received, in 1886, LL.D. 
from St. Andrew's, the senior university of Scotland; and in J 
1887 the university of King's College conferred upon him the 
degree of D. C. L, He has also received D. D. from Ambers^ 
L. H. D. from Columbia (centennial). Ph. D. from Hamilton, 
S. T. D. from Griswold (Iowa), and Sc. D. from St. John's Col- 
lege, Annapolis, at its centenary, "in recognition of the learning 
and ability with which he had conducted various scientific inves- 
tigations." 

In 1880, Dr. Winslow devoted four months to personal study 
and exploration of the monuments and sites of Egypt. He re- 
turned home deeply impressed with the importance of immediate 
and thorough exploration in that land, He had seen the obeli^ 
destined for Central Park taken down in Alexandria; and hi, 
wrote to Sir Erasmus Wilson, who had previously removed it* 
mate to the banks of the Thames, Miss Edwards informed him; 
of the new society, the Egypt Exploration Fund, and its needs 
and purposes. In 1883 he became its honorary treasurer forth* 
United States, and in 1885 its vice president for the same. In 
1889 to these offices was added that of honorary secretary for 
the United States, the same that Miss Amelia B. Edwards held, 
and Prof R. Stuart Poole. D. C. D., LL. D., now holds, fo» 
England. As reported in The Academy, Miss Edwarks stated at- 
a general meeting of the society in London, that "with the on^ 
single exception of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, Dr. Winslow 
had done more than any one, not merely for the work of the 
society, but for the cause of biblical research and the spread "^ 
biblical knowledge in connection with Egyptology throughout 
the civilized world." Prof, Poole spoke in the same strain as his 
learned colleague. 

The memorable visit of Miss Edwards to America in 1889-90 
had its origin with Dr. Winslow, who says in his recent ske^ch^ 
entitled "The Queen of Egyptology." "No single achievement Ii 
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ffly life is more gratifying to me than my successful effort to in- 
duce my friend to visit the United States. The invitation was a 
fitting avanl-coureur to the welcomeand success that everywhere 
were hers. Having written over two hundred notes to represen- 
tative men and women in every department of life and work, I 
put out a leaflet upon her capacities to lecture and her topics, to 
which I appended the invitation signed by Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes, Curtis, Warner, Aldrich, Parkman, Storrs," etc., etc., etc. 
Correspondence with our universities and institules for lectures 
soon obtained an incomparable list of appointments for the accom- 
plished woman to fill, to the delight and instruction of her intel- 
ligent audiences. The splendid gifts to the Museum of Fine 
Arts from the Egypt Exploration Fund should be seen by every 
visitor to the institutions of- Boston. Through Dr. Winslow 
they were secured for the United States, 

While Dr. Winslow does not profess to be, technically speak- 
ing, a specialist on Egyptology, he is a popular Egyptologist. 
We might assimilate the words of Miss Edwards, who said of 
herself, "My energies are diverted into the practical grooves of 
Egyptology, i. e., exploration, and the acquisition and analysis 
of all that is learned, discovered and translated," We can only 
remark that what the portfolio of the treasury is to the govern- 
ment in Washington, Dr. Winslow's part and place in the Fund 
folios is to that of the Navilles, the Griffiths and the Newberrys, 
who dig and delve, translate and sketch, in the land of the Nile. 
His triple office represents, as vice president, honor ; as secretary 
literary and other work, and as treasurer, the raising of money 
to explore and to publish the results. 

Among Dr. Winslow's more important Egyptological writings 
are: "What says Egypt of Israel?" "The Store City of Pithom," 
"Explorations at Zoan," "A Greek City in Egypt," "The Identi- 
fication of Avaris," "The Ritual of the Dead," and "The Tombs 
at Beni Hasan." His translations of the Statue of Rameses II. 
and of the Column from Ahnas (the Pi-Beseth of Scripture), have 
been published. It is to be hoped that his life may be spared to 
contribute much to the spread of the popular interest in Egypt- 
ology and all the kindred branches of archeology. 

The following from the columns of The Churchman of New 
York will illustrate Mr. Winslow's popular and easy style: 

It has been said of the scenes delineated in ihe rock-cut tombs 
ot Beni Hasan, situated on the east bank ol the Nile,aboul 170 
miles south of Cairo, that "each wall-painting is an illustrated 
page from the history of social science between four and five 
thousand years ago." This is essentially true, as very many o( 
the tableaux represent, usually with explanatory inscriptions, the 
craftsmen or artisans, such as the glass-blower, the potter, the 
carver, the jeweler, the painter, the dyer, the weaver, the cabi- 
net-maker, ihe mason and the shoe-maker, plying their trade 
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and sug roun ded by the appliances at their work. The forei^rn- 
ers, too, bear their distinctive racial characteristics: station and 
rank are clearly defined; sports and games are in progress; 
TTvid drawings of the domestic animals and wild beasts ot the 
chase are accompanied by texts oi nomenclature; indeed, the 
birds, fishes, fimits, flowers, plants and trees oi the Nile Valley 
an seem to bare been depicted on the moral canvas; so that 
men in their social and daily surroundings of 2500 B. C. — how 
they looked and lived, worked and played, wtrnt to the house 
of mourning or oi feasting — ^are placed on exhibition, as it were, 
for the nineteenth century archaeologist and tourist to scan and 
historically appreciate. 

Unfortunately, these precious memorials ot the period con- 
temporaneous with the earliest Hebrew patriarchs are being 
defaced by the hand ot tiie iconoclastic Arab and the tourist 
seeker for ''antiques,'^ and large fiakes of painted plaster are 
constantly falling trom the already broken walls and mutilated 
tableaux. The Egypt Exploration Fund, in recognition of its 
duty to make full and accurate transcripts of these records and 
scenes, assigned this task to a special department of its work 
cralled "The Archaeological Survey of Egypt," and the first 
vcdume of the results therefrom is now passing through the 
press. Of the thirty-nine tombs, whose apertures range along 
the high cliff looking down upon the Nile, twelve are inscribeo; 
and 01 the twelve, eight are painted. There are 12,000 feet of 
colored decorations. The period represented is that of the 
eleventh and twelfth d^-nasties, and the personages for whom 
the inscriptions were made were the nomarchs (rulers of the 
nome) or petty princes who owned allegiance to the reigning 

Eharaoh and yet were absolute in their local government. They 
eld a miniature court, with retinues, soldier\', scribes, priests 
and men of letters. In these tableax appear facial characteris- 
tics, affording a valuable ethnographic study, with biographical 
material that is not only genealogically interesting, but casts 
light upon the particulars ot local government and rights in an- 
cient Egypt. 

Mr. Winslow, from his official position on the Fund and on the 
archaeological and philological committees of the Columbian Ex- 
position, will be able to have some of the sketches, photographs, 
etc, of the tableaux at Beni Hasan on exhibition at Chicago. 
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JAMES DEANS AND HIS COMPANY OF INDIANS. 

Our correspondent. James Deans, is a massive Scotchman, as 
rugged as his native climate, 65 years of age, with iron gray hair 
and beard. Forty years ago he was sent by the Hudson Bay 
company to Fort Victoria, on the south end of Vancouver Island 
— the most remote of all its trading posts. He made the Journey 
by ship around the cape, and ever since has been studying the 
natives. In all these years he has never been east of the Rockies, 
but is widely known as a geologist, ethnologist, archaeologist 
and magazine writer, A year ago Dr. Boas went all the way 
from Washmgton, D. C, to Fort Rupert, Vancouver Island, to 
ask Mr. Dean to prepare an exhibit for the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago. 

In March, 1892, Mr. Deans set fifty Indians at work repro- 
ducing the ancient dwellings of their people. These dwellings 
have practically been out of existence since the beginning of 
the century, but one was found at Skideghat, Queen Charlotte's 
Island. It was taken down and is now at the World's Fair 
grounds. It is made ol red and yellow cedar, and is 29x28 feet, 
with a totem post, forty feet high, which is covered with hiero- 
glyphics clear to the top. This totem post bears the crests of 
the families which have occupied the house and stories of myth- 
ology clear back to the time "when chaos reigned and the god 
Nc-Kilst-Lass, in the guise of a raven, brooded over impalpable 
darkness until, after eons of ages, he beat down the darkness into 
solid earth," as the totem post has it. Mr, Deans has transla- 
tions of these stories and crests, and is probably the only man in 
the world who can put them into English. 

The Indians with Mr. Deans at the World's Fair are Quack- 
uhls from Vancouver's Island. Mr. Deans says they are proba- 
bly the result of an ancient mixture of the Japanese and the 
Eskimos, and their appearance justifies the guess. Several 
tribal subdivisions of the Quachuhl nation are represented — Fort 
Ruperts, Nimkishs, Koskimos and others. They are probably 
2,ouo Strong, all told, and are prosperous and semi-civilized, as 
Indians go. In the spring the women plant potatoes and the 
men hunt and fish. Bearskins bring S15 to S17. and other big 
game is plenty. A summer's work m the salmon canneries 
brings them $300 to ^400. In the fall they gather berries and 
dry them. Christmas with them begins as soon as the berries 
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are dried and lasts till the first of February, when the hunting 
begins. They are Methodists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
None of them are Roman Catholics. They left the island one] 
week ago and have been traveling ever since. 

It appears that in the old days a man named Kiew was the miu 
of the nation; in other words, the man who made the money h 
consent of the tribe. It was in the form of thin copper square 
with the letter T on them, like this : 




k 



Now, these copper squares were also used for personal adori»<l 
ment by dignitaries, and ranged in size from J^xi inch to 24x18 
inches, the first being worth two or three cents and the last $501 
— using the present American standard of value. A curiousfl 
thing in this connection is that the T on the copper means the-' 
cross, and is the same as the Greek letter Tau ; yet these people 
had no alphabet, but used hieroglyphics, Where did that letter 
T come from ? 

The Indians have begun the work of putting their village to-^l 
gether. It will be one of the steps in the "March of the Aborigja^H 
to Civilization, as Prof. Putnam calls his ethnological and archae^J 
ological exhibition. Civilization is typified by the governmentr 
school-house, which is at one end of the exhibit Next comes 
an Esquimau village, and, in order, Crees from Manitoba, Penob— 
scots from Maine, Iroquois from New York, Quackuhls, Chip— 
pewas from Minnesota, Winnebagos from Wisconsin, Sioux^ 
Blackfeet, Nex Perces and other tribes from the far west. Then 
come South American natives — Arrawacs and Savannah Indians? 
from British Guinea and natives of Bolivia and other States. Nextz^ 
will be the ruins from Yucatan, representing an unknown people— 

In the buildings will be shown relics of all kinds of the myste 

rious past. The idea is to give a glimpse of the peoples of th^^= 
Western Hemisphere as they were when Columbus discovered it — 
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A YUCATAN EXHIBIT. 

One of the most interesting displays that will be seen at the 
fair will be that made within the "Ruined Palace of Mitla" by 
the Department of Ethnology, Prof. Edward H. Thompson, 
who has been consul at Merida for eight years, has prepared 
papier mache molds of the ancient sculptures found in the de- 
serted cities o( Yucatan, and thirty cases of these molds have 
already arrived at the park. They will be installed as soon as the 
building is completed. The ruins of Uxmal will be reproduced on an 
extensive scale, and among 
them will be a fac-siraile of 
the temple and figure of the 
god "Kukulkan," or the 
great feathered serpent. The 
body of the serpent is 
wrought in the stone-work 
all around the building, 
and this will be represented 
entire. The original mate- 
rials were principally mar- 
ble and coarser varieties of 
limestone, and the work 
shows that the ancient Yu- 
catecs possessed a great 
deal of skill in mechanical 
workmanship, though their 
industrial arts were poorly 
developed. One of the finest 
reproductions by Professor Thompson will will be that of an 
arched gale of the ancient palace of Labna, which was literally 
chopped out of the jungle. — Chicago Inicr-Ocean. 




ARCH^OLOGICAL NOTES. 

The Fi'NERARV Chapel of Thothmes I, Discovered,— Under dale of 
April 8th uli., Dr. Winslow has an important piece of news privately from 
Dr. Naville, through the London office. While excavating at Dir-el-Bahari 
(ThebesI tor entrances to the tombs or subterranean chambers in that his- 
loric spot, he found a Highl of steps leading up to a great altar oF white 
slnne, behind which he disclosed the funerary chapel of Thothmes I. The 
altar was prot)ably placed before the tomb by Hatasu, the renowned queen 
Upon whose deeds and famous expedition to Punt Miss Edwards lectured to 
American audiences. Dr. Naville considers au altar of this sort as some- 
thing unique in connection with funerary chapels. Doubtless she held ber 
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father, Thothmes I., in such reverence that this altar was placed conspicu- 
ously before the chapel. Her selfish treatment of her brothers is a matter 
of history. 

Egypt Exploration Fund. — The annual circular for 1893, issued March 
25th, contains full information as to the past and present work of the Society, 
its publications and how to obtain them, and other knowledge important for 
all our readers to possess. Dr. Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston, gladly 
sends these circulars on request, and the editor of this magazine, an honor- 
ary secretary for Illinois, is willing to furnish information respecting the 
work and needs of the Fund. 

ARCHiEOLOGiCAL REPORTS. — Beginning with 1893, the Egypt Exploration 
Fund is to yearly publish "Archaeological Reports" of archaeological intelli- 
fience fresh from Egypt — notes, notices of books, etc., etc. Report No. i 
may be expected in the summer. This periodical may be considered as an 
avant coureur of the elaborate volumes of the season, so that official intelli- 
gence of the "results" may promptly reach subscribers to the Fund and 
others who may take the Report. 

The American Numismatic and Archaelogical Society is, with one excep- 
tion, the oldest society of the kind in America. It was founded in 1857, 
met in a room of its own in 1859, was reorganized in 1864, incorporated in 
1865, and issued a journal from 1866 to 1870. This journal was published as 
a quarterly by the Boston Numismatic Society until 1890. It is now published 
by W. T. R. Marvin, of Boston, assisted by L. H. Lowe, of New York. Dr. 
Charles E. Anthon was corresponding secretary in 1867. This society's 
cabinet and library is large and valuable, and contains the following medals: 
Charles Edward Authon, Abraham , Lmcoln, Daniel Parish, Washington, 
and the Centennial Anniversary of the Evacuation of New York, besides 
the membership medal. The proceedings from 1888 to 1892 have just been 
published. These contam a history of this society and list of papers read 
from the twenty-first to the forty-seventh meeting. One of these, namely, 
"Stone Idols of New Mexico," a paper by Hon. L. Bradford Prince, in 
April, 1888, should be published, as it would undoubtedly throw much light 
upon the archaeology and mythology of that region. We congratulate the 
officers of this society on the success which has attended their efforts. 

Prehistoric Houses. — The house architecture of America in prehistoric 
times is a subject which is difficult to describe. Fortunately, however, there 
will be an opportunity of studying the subject during the World's Fair. 
There will be an exhibition of the different modes of constructmg houses 
Several types of Indian habitations that have passed out of use will be re- 
produced under the direction of Miss Alice C. Fletcher, who is especially 
familiar with the Dakotas. The Mexican photographs and drawings of 
Indian houses will be furnished by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall. She has discovered 
in a library in Florence some precious old manuscripts of the time of Cor- 
tez, which contain pictures of Mexican houses. Edward H. Thompson, 
United States consul to Merida, Yucatan, intends to bring to the Exposition 
a native Maya house, with complete furnishings, including a Maya family 
and a native potter, who will make his vessels during the Fair. Mr. Thomp- 
son has for many years made a study of the ancient architecture of that 
country, and for six years past has done hard work in the jungles and among 
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IS. He has recently finished molds of the portal of Labna. 
There will be no specimens of the houses of the Mound -builders, bnt a 
model is to be made of the famous Tumet group of earth-works in Ohio, 
where Prof. Putnam has personally conducted exploralions for ten years. 
Many objects have been discovered there which show a more advanced 
state of art among these ancient people than is generally supposed. The 
large collection, now in the Peabody Museum, taken from these earth-works 
will be shown at the Exposition. About a year ago Mr. H. Jay Smith fitted 
out a party, engaged the most competent EU'des, and spent several months 
of hardest work in the cliff villages. He not only thoroughly explored the 
region and hamlels, but made maps, measurements and pictures of them. 
He bad an expert photographer with him who secured fine views of many 
places never seen before, a taxidermist who preserved animals to be found 
thereabouts, and an artist, A, J. Foumier, who made hundreds of sketches 
in oils, water'Colors and ink. The results of this expedition are very valua- 
ble to science and will be shown at the World's Fair. The unique building 
which will hold the mummied bodies, pottery and all relics found in the 
ruina of the cliff-dwellings is now almost completed and represents the 
curious mountain called "'Battle Rock." it is 200 feet long, high in front, 
but sloping irregularly to tbe ground. It is near to the facsimile ruins of 
the beautiful stone palace of preliistoric Yucatan which Mr. Thompson 
came to this country to erect, and near the Forestry Building, and will form 
one of the most attractive parts of the department of archeology and eth" 
nology. 

Simian or Ape-like Man.— Prof. E. D. Cope, in the April numberof the 
NaturalisI, has an article on this subject. He says archaeology, apart from 
anatomy, is a poor guide in the field of human ancestry. The closer asso- 
ciation of man with the apes is based on various considerations. It is 
highly probable that the homo is descended from some form of anthropo- 
rooTpha, cither the eocene lemurida: i>r the simiads. He refers to the man 
of Spy to prove thai there dwelt in Europe, during paleolithic times, a race 
of men which possessed a greaternumber of simioid characteristics than any 
which had been discovered elsewhere. The important discovery in the 
grotto of Spy of two skeletons, almost complete, served to unify knowledge 
of this race, which had previously rested on isolated fragments only. These 
skeletons proved what had been only surmised before, thai the skeleton of 
Neanderthal, ihe lower jaw of Naulette and the crania of Cronstadt belong 
to one and the same race. The simian characters of these parts of the skel- 
eton are well known. 

Paleolithic Specimens. — Mr. Ernest Volk has been working in the 
Delaware Valley, making a collection illustrative of the earliest exist- 
ence of man on tbe Atlantic side of tbe continent. He has explored the 
IDcient argillite workshop discovered a few months ago, and has made a 
geological and arcbxological study of the place to ascertain if it belongs to 
the gravel period or to that immediately following the dcpoMtion of the 
gravel and before the advent of the jasper-using people. This workshop 
Mr. W. H. Holmes refers to in bis article in the Jaurna/e/ Ge^/agy to prove 
■hat all tbe so-called paleolithics are rejects from modem Indian workshops. 
The relics from this workshop will be on exhibition, and can be compared 
lo the argillile relics which Dr. C. C. Ablwlt has taken from the gravel -beds 
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at Trenton, N. J. It will probably be ascertained whether there are any 
Kaished relics— such as were used by the Mound-builders and the Indians 
of (he neolithic age— to be found among the argilliie specimens. If they 
are all rude spsciraens, we see no reason why they should not be called 
paleolithics; but if they are mingled with poilery and other relics, some of 
which are polished and finished after the ordinary type of modem relics, 
then they may properly he called rejects. The archieologists of this coun- 
try and Europe will undoubtedly study these rude specimens with as mucb 
interest as they will the finished specimens from the cliff-dwellings. 

Ancient Syriac Manuscript.— Close to the announcement of the dis- 
covery in the monastery at Mount Siniai, by Prof. J. Rendell Harris, of a 
very ancient palimpsest manuscript of Syriac gospel called the curetoniao, 
there comes another of the discovery of a similar palimpsest in the same 
monastery by two lady travelers, which most remarkably supplements the 
curetonian. These Syriac gospels are translations from the old Greek and 
are the earliest manuscripts of the gospel extant. 

Reminders of Coi,UMBits. — Cristobal Colon de ta Garda, a direct de- 
scendant of the celebrated discoverer Columbus, is now in this country and 
will be present at the World's Fair. (His portrait appears in the Scientific 
American, April 22, also a picture of the standard of Castile which Colum- 
bus raised when he landed on Walling Island). Models of the various 
vessels in which Columbus and his company sailed, have also arrived. The 
great naval display at New York will really introduce the admiral who first 
navigated American waters. The paintings and portraits which have been 
discussed durmg the last year will be sought tor by the visitor at the 
World's Fair. Still il is a question whether we are actually to be brought 
into contact with the great man by any of the reproductions. It seems 
more difficult to get at historic antiquities which will fairly represent the 
age and be pronounced as genuine than it is to gel prehistoric antiquities 
which will remind us of the age which preceded the time -of Columbus. 
The paint, the varnish, and the modem dress will hide in one case what we 
want to see, while the rude stone relics and native costumes and dusky 
(aces, in the other case, will be very like the originals which were here 
when the continent was discovered. The historic and the prehistoric will 
doubtless be compared, but we imagine that the prehistoric display will be 
more satisfactory, 
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Tht Journal of Otology. Vol. I, No. i, January- February, 1893. Chica^: 
_ ., . .. 'i^,. t-j:.. _ ,.,.._ ' are T. C. 

r,Jr.,C. R. 



se, C. D. Walcoii, and W. H. Holm 
The first number contains the following papers, which will be of interest 
to arch^ologists; "Are There Traces of Glacial Men in the Trenton Grav- 
els?" by W. H. Holmes; "Distinct Glacial Epochs and the Criteria for 
Their Recognition," by R. D. Salisbury, We are glad for our part thai 
archseology has at last found its place in the studies of the geologist, and 
that we are to receive the assistance of the university as well as the geo- 
logical survey in solving the problems which have so long been before us. 
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It is evidently not a standard of literary criticism that Ihe professors of the 
university are setting up, but rather an organ, in which ihey are lo judge the 
works of others— an organ in which great and broad subjects shall be dis- 
cussed, with the idea of apprehending in the end ihe various processes 
through which the earth has passed vrhile it was being titled up for the 
abode of man. H'jnest investigation is to be welcomed wherever it appears. 
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Pagan and Christian Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani, author of "Ancient 

Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries." Boston and New York; 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, (8g3. 
The transformation of Pagan Rome into Christian Rome was gradual 
and continued through three centuries, and culminated in the time of Con- 
stantine the Great. The result was that many of the specimens ot art and 
architecture, as well as the articles of convenience and domestic use, which 
were common in pagan times, were appropriated by the people after the 
conversion to Christianity to sacred purposes. The author of this book 
takes pains to describe those objects which have been discovered at various 
times, which illustrate the change from paganism to Christianity, This 
would be a difficult task to any one except to a learned, skillful, discnmin. 
ating arcIiEologlst like Prof, Lanciani. The book is published in the same 
style with the former work, which is called "Ancient Rome," which has been 
reviewed. It is bound in imitation of vellum, with gilt letters, and a cover- 
ing of red cloth, It abounds with minute descriptions of buildings, statues 
and other objects, with cuts to illustrate them. The history of archxolog- 
Ical discovery in Rome forms the chief feature of the book. This history 
dates back of the Christian era and comes up the present time. Professor 
Lanciani has an advantage over others in writing it, in that he is an archs- 
ologist who has had his residence in that city for a long lime. He is familiar 
with all Ihe discoveries of recent date and has studied books enough to 
know the discoveries of early times. It is interesting to look over the vol- 
ume and pick out the various portraits, painls, inscriptions, statues, speci- 
mens of architecture and art, and ascertain about the age to which they 
belong and the date ai which they were discovered. There is a bronze staiue 
of St. Peter, which may belong lo the fourth century, or more likely to Ihe 
comparaiive recent age. There is a tombstone of St. Paul, with an inscrip- 
tion which undoubtedly belonged to the fourth century, and portrait heads 
of the two which are said lo be Ihe work of the second century, These do 
not bring us back exactly to the Apostolic times, bul they certainly bring us 
near enough to the personages to make us feel that they are very life-like 
St. Paul was executed on a spot where a memorial was raised in the fifth 
century, whose foundations were discovered in 1867, and a mass of coins of 
Keronear by in 1875. These discoveries make St. Paul as real to us as the 
Roman Emperor Nero, and so dissipates all doubts in reference lo the gen- 
s of St. Paul's writings in the New Testament. 
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These accidental lights which are thrown upon the early days of Chris- 
tianity are very convincing, and help us to realise the power Christianity 
had in moulding the art and affecting the philosophy and religion of a 
Rome. Scholars have never subscribed to the slurs of such men as Robert 
Ingersoll. Only the ignorant accept his opinions. Not only for the apostolic 
age is there new light from the monuments, but the days of Constantine are 
also illuminated. The tomb containing the bodies of Constantine and his 
son was found in 1458. The bodies were wrapped in a golden cloth, sixteen ' 
pounds in weight, inside of a coffin of cypress wood, overlaid with silver, 
which weighed 832 pounds. In 1^44 the body of the beautiful empress was 
found, lying in a coffin of red granite, clothed in a state robe, worked with 
gold, and near by it caskets of solid silver full of goblets and bottles, 
gold rings, brooches, emeralds, pearlsand sapphires, which were of classical 
origin, and may have sparkled on the breastsand foreheads of theempresses 
of bye-gone days. The author says the reader must not believe that such 
discoveries are of doubtful credibihty. for they have taken place in all cen- 
turies, the present included. The book is not so interesting for consecutive 
reading as it is for the choice pages, which so surprise us with their narra- 1 
tive of facts and startle us with their 



Greeks and Romans. A survey introductory to the 
f Ancient Hislorv. By W. Warde Fowler, M. A. Fellow and 
sub-rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. London and New York; Mac- 
millan & Co. 1893. 

That form of state whose most striking feature is city life will interest 
many persons. The Greeks and Romans conceived of their state some- 
thing like this. Athens, Sparta, Syracuse. Corinth and Rome were cities 
which drew their subsistence from a small territory, but the city was the 
state, the territory surrounding was nothing. 

The way in which this condition of things arose is the first inquiry of the 
author. Before the final settlement on the land, kinship was the tie that 
held together the main stalk. After the settlement village communities 
arose. The land was held by the community under a lord, but govern- 
ment was in the hands of the council. There was, in the village com- 
munity, a common wrrship. Thus the city-state grew out of a clan-life. 
There was a civilization before there was a city, but the civilization of 
Greece and Rome increased the power of the city. It was not the artificial 
result of a compact between individuals, but was a natural growth, rising 
out of the life of a village into that of the cit>; stale. Man rises from the 
ideal of material supply to that of moral and intellectual advance, to what 
Aristotle calls "good life." To Aristotle there was no higher form of social 
tinion- possible than that of the city state. There is a great deal of force in 
this view, especially when we consider the contrasts between the hard toil 
in the rural dislncts and the great wealth and luxurious life in the larger 
cities. Still it IS not practical for any republic, and especially a republic 
in a large country. The first form of government in Greece was ttiat of 
kingship. The king was of divine ancestry, and carried the sceptre. He 
was a sacrificer or a priest, commander of the host and was a judge. But 
such kingship could not contmue. An aristocratic government Tollowed 
this one of kingship. The democracy grew out of aristocracy. As the 
people improved in circumstances and 111 intelligence they assumed the 
government. The city state declined. 

.Such is the course of thought contained in this book. It is an interesting 
subject and has been well treated by the author, especially in the first part 
of the book. 
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THE AGE OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 

By T, L. Gaertner, LL.B. 

The question has frequently been asked, and archsologists 
__ ve various answers, whence came this great semi-civih'zed 
X>eople who erected the mounds found in the valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries? Whither did they vanish? What 
objects did this primitive race have in view when they constructed 
^hese mounds and fortifications at a period the antiquity of which 
cannot beaccuratelyestimated? ArchKologists, as well as other 
specialists, are agreed that a partially civilized race of people 
erected the mounds found in this country. (Many of these 
remains still stand as left by the original occupants, save only 
the change and decay which time it&eif produces). All are 
looking toward early discoveries, which must sooner or later 
occur, showing from whence this peculiar race, the "Mound- 
builders" came. 

It is a common opinion that at one time the United States and 
British America were in a tropica! latitude, and at that time a 
wild savage race roamed through the primeval forests, along 
with the mastodon and mammoth ; but at a later period a gradual 
cooling off occurred at the poles and extended toward tlie 
equator, thereby changing the tropical climate to a frigid one, 
and causing the then existing animals to migrate into southern 
latitudes. The human population followed the animals, and 
filled a portion of the Mound-builders' territory, and left their 
rude weapons as tokens of their presence along the edge of the 
great ice sheet, which extended as far south as the Ohio River. 
The dale of this is unknown, but it is evident that this gradual 
cooling off or great cataclysmic wave occurred over the whole 
of the northern zones of America. Europe and Asia, thereby 
subjecting them to the desolate waste of the glacial action. This 
accounts for the presence of the carcasses of tropical and semi- 
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tropical animals entombed in polar ice in Russia and Sibei 
animals with their skins and flesh even intact; the bones 
mastodons and other animals found in the states. All these facts' 
are mute reminders of the earth's wonderful and sudden change 
which occurred ages ago, changing this latitude from a tropic to 
a frigid clime, and again from a frigid to a temperate climate. 
But along with these changes the population of America passed 
through different ages, to which the names of paleolithic and 
neolithic have been given. The implemt nts which have been 
found in the gravel beds may have been dropped there subset 
quent to the time of the mastodon, lor they are not often ass 
ciated with the bones of these extinct animals. Still the discovei 
of neolithic relics near the mastodon bones in the swamps 
Missouri give the idea that these animals survived long after the 
glacial period. This does not iix the date of the Mound- 
builders' first appearance, but merely indicates the succession ol 
the population. The Mound-builders may have lived during the 
disturbing epoch to the south of the glacial region and followed 
up the retiring sea of ice until they reached the chain of 
the Great I^kes, gradually extending their dominion north- 
ward, even as far as Michigan and Wisconsin, making at the 
time only two classes .of people and two types of aboriginal 
life.* It is supposed that at some time subsequent to the glacial 
period, and perhaps quite late in the prehistoric age, they were 
met by the race of hunter Indians who had crowded in between 
the ice regions and the Great Lakes and for a long time occu- 
pied the foresrs of the north. During this time the Mound- 
builders were prominently given to agriculture and were not 
warlike, but lived peaceably in their established settlements and 
built their villages in the fertile valleys of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. By some, these Mound -builders have been closeU 
identified as a people resembling, if not related to, 
ancient Mexican races, the Nahuas, whose origin is said to hai 
been at the east, and their migration to the west. The date 
the extension of the Mound-builders' territory to the northward, 
or even of the supposed migration of the Mound-builders to the 
southward is unknown. A little light may be obtained if in 
addition to the relics of the Mound-builders, many of which are 
tound near the surface, we take into consideration the legend 
which existed among many ol the Indians ol the conflict between 
them and the race which preceded them. From this legend we 

The earlier race has been by some conaideted 1o be ideallcsl nitb the Eskimos, vho 

reefon. These Eskimoa are sHid Id have been lornierly localed latlher to the south tad to 
have minated northward at same unknown period. Tbey are regarded by all ethnologist! 

en were certalnlr dlslincl Irom Che Eskimos, and mnst haie originated Iram an entirely 
dlHerant source, (or Ihay are tmlike them in all partlcularB. The Indians knoim to biMorir 
siso seem to be diatlnct from either, and probably also cane from a different quarter. Tbli, 

"- Id establish three types of aboriginal life and t)iree distinct raceson thesameio" 

■" ' " olhet the neolithic agrici ' 
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get a scant, and of course, not perfectly trustworthy account of 
this ancient race; it is the earliest information we have and is 
very plausible. It is noteworthy that this tradition does not 
claim the Mound-builders to have been the Indians' progenitors, 
but, on the contrarj', pronounces them a distinct race of people 
from the Indians. The tradition of the Delawares is that ages 
before, they had been created and dwelt upon the shores o! the 
great sea in which the sun sank at night (the Pacific). That 
many ages before the white man came, they journeyed eastward 
in search of a favored land of which their wise men told them, at 
or near the Father of Waters, they had come into contact with 
the Iroquois, destined to be for ages their chief enemy. The 
Iroquois, like themselves, were journeying eastward. Upon the 
other side of the great river they came upon a powerful race, 
who contested their crossing that stream, but by joining forces 
with their former enemies, the Delawares overpowered the 
strange people and then passed through their domain to the 
Atlantic. The ancient tradition of the Delawares says that their 
enemy were a great nation and had many forts and temples, and 
they called themselves AHegewi. So the Delawares gave to the 
stream which marked the eastern boundary of the strange race 
the name of Allegewi-hanne (hanne meaning stream), Allegewi- 
hanne becoming by easy linguistic evolution Allegheny, and 
to-day we have perpetuated the name of this mysterious race 
and perhaps the oldest of American words. It is claimed by 
some that the ancient Nahuas oi Mexico were the Mound- 
builders of the United States. But we have gone one step farther 
and adduce evidence showing that the ancient Nahuas after- 
wards became incorporated with the more ancient Mayas, though 
they dwelt in the land of the Mound-builders; the Nahua exodus 
from the Mound-builders' realm having occurred about the year 
A. D. 241, or sixteen and a half centuries ago. These facts are 
not arrived at by a wild speculation in the past, but by careful 
studies and computation upon the basis of ancient Mexican data 
and dates as to the early migration of the Maya races. 

A considerable degree of contrast can be recognized in the 
skulls which have been found between the Mound-builders and 
the American Indians. Mr. Wm. McAdams, of Alton, Illinois, 
who has been collecting Mound-builders' relics for the World's 
Fair, lately secured about fifty well-preserved skeletons in sepul- 
chral mounds near Alton. The skulls are entirely unlike 
Indian skulls, showing much fuller development. A remarkable 
feature is the hyoid, or tongue bone, which is difTerently shaped 
from that of any known human race. The Mound-builders 
also had different shaped skulls from the northern Indians. We 
can readily distinguish a Mound-builder's skull; and if we follow 
the explorers as they pass southwestward, we find a constant 
increase in the size and conformation of the crania of the Mound- 
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builders, until we find, near the Gulf of Mexico, that the race 
had reached the zenith of its civilization. 

In trying to get a vague idea of the Mound-builders' objects 
and antiquity,, we must judge from their remains as found scat- 
tered in the territory formerly inhabited by them. (Approxi- 
mately the ancient history of Rome was repeated on this conti- 
nent, civilization at one time had to vanish before the approaching 
hordes ot barbarian Indians.) It seems, as time passed by, they 
gradually extended their surroundings with the increase of their 
population outward toward the north, northeast and northwest 
until the crisis was reached, when they were overpowered, which 
was followed by emigration southward. Judging from their 
remains, the Mound-builders had achieved a considerable degree 
of civilization before they were overcome by their enemies. 
How many years and lives they sacrificed defending their pos- 
sessions is impossible to estimate at this date. They must have 
remained a very long time here, and if we can place any reliance 
upon what we find, the Mound-builders devoted the greater part 
ot their time to agriculture and to the construction of their 
temples (mounds); they also erected fortresses, which were used 
for the protection of their people against the predatory warfare 
of the hostile tribes, or even, it may be, against the incursions 
made by other Mound-builders. 

In regard to the mounds, there has been much speculation; 
they are usually divided into sacrificial, sepulchral, temple, 
symbolical and signal. 

The sacrificial mounds exist mainly in Ohio, and it is strange 
that the sacrificial deposits on such mounds do not disclose a 
miscellaneous assemblage of relics; for from one altar hundreds of 
sculptured pipes chiefly occur; on another, pottery, copper orna- 
ments, stone implements; on others, calcined shells, burned 
bones; on others no deposits have been discovered. 

The sepulchral mounds are numbered by the thousands 
They evidently served for the Mound-builders the same pur- 
poses as tomb-stones do to-day, and for the later race served 
also as burial places and monuments, and so may be ascribed to 
both races. 

The temple mounds are truncated pyramids, with paths or 
steps leading to the summit, and sometimes with terraces at 
different heights. Among the most noted of these is Monk's 
mound, in Madison County, Illinois, near East St, Louis. This 
served a double purpose, temple and sepulchural mound. The 
Mound-builders buried a great number of their dead at its base. 

The symbolical mounds consist of gigantic bas-reliefs formed 
on the surface of the ground, representing men, animals and 
inanimate objects. 

The signal mounds; as well as their fortifications, were for 
protection against an invading enemy. 
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The antiquity of these mounds is shown by their relation to 
the primeval forests. The Mound-builders were a settled people, 
their enclosures and fields were cleared of trees, and remained 
so until deserted. When discovered by Europeans these en- 
closures were covered by gisjantic trees, some of them Soo years 
old. 

The stone and bone implements ■from the mounds, in their 
shape difler little from those of Europe. The hatchets and 
knives are not only made of flint, but also of obsidian, and other 
hard stones. Copper was the chief metallic substance out of 
which they made implements. It was obtained from the shores 
of Lake Superior, where they carried on extensive mining. 
They also made numerous articles out of pottery. 

The most important article of all has been found in Ohio in 
the form ol a cross, similar to that which was common in Troy 
and the far east. Occasionally tablets with symbols thereon |are 
found in these mounds, which some day will be interpreted, 
thereby opening up a new scientific territory. 

Such relics have never been found in the hands of the Indians, 
nor has any cult been recognized among them which would 
demand them for symbols.* 

The conclusion which we reach, from all this, is that there 
were three classes of people, three periods of occupation, that the 
Mound-builders occupied the middle period and established 
what might be called the Mound-builders' age. 
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BLACKFOOT STAR MYTHS. 
Bv R. N. Wilson. 



11.— THE SE\'EN STARS.* 

Seven boys, in company with their elder sister, were living 
a single lodge a long distance from the camp of their peo] 

One day when all the boys were going out to hunt, the youi 

est, whose name was OkC-na, told his brothers that he woi 

stay behind and watch their sister, for, said he, "I have nnHi— - 
of late that she does not eat buffalo meat like us, and I =^ 
curious to know what she does eat." So the six brothers w^^ 
away to hunt and Okcna laid down in the lodge and pulled "Mr 
robe over his head, remarking to his sister that he was v^^ 
sleepy. But he only feigned sleep, for he had a Httie hole in 1". 
robe, through which he watched every movement of the s«_a 
pected one. Late in the day the woman, who had been cookie 
some buffalo meat, called to OkC-na to get up and eat, but S 
made no answer. A second, third and fourth time she called 
awaken him, each time louder than before. But Okcna st 
breathed regularly and heavily, so that his sister was satisfies 
that he indeed slept soundly. She soon began to talk to herse^- 
loud enough for the boy to hear her say, "Good, let him sle«^ 
well, for he will not have many sleeps more." The woman lhc== 
went to her parfleche bags, and from one extracted some hum=s 
meat, which she ate. After that she picked up her robe a^" 
spread it, dressed side up, upon the ground, on which she h^— 
drawn a number of people's heads. She looked at these dr3~ 
ings, saying, "llere J will put the eldest one's head, here 
next, two more I will place in that space, two on the top, a 
the head of the young sleeper there, who has a big head, I \>- 
put in the middle." Okena heard and saw all this, and it cau^ 
his heart to rise high in his breast with fear, so that it was i 
to his joy that he heard in the distance the shouts and lau: 
of his brothers, who were coming home from the hunt, 
woman rolled up her robe and put it away. Okena soon got 
yawning and blinking like a newly awakened boy. He wall^ 
out to the front of the lodge and then went to meet his appro^- - 
ing brothers, who were still some distance away. When he "^ 
them he said: "Oh! my brothers. I have found out why our s i = 
does not eat buffalo meat, she eats people meat. 1 saw her ^■ 
I heard her talk about killing us for food. She has pai 
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upon her robe the heads of all the people she has eaten, and I 
saw her choosing the positions on it for our heads. My head, 
she says, is big, and it is to go in the middle." At this bad 
news the brothers had a talk, during which the eldest said: "We 
will not believe ill of our sister without cause, we will see." 
Then they all went on and entered the lodge. The hunters told 
the woman to go and bring in the meat they had killed, describing 
to her the place where they had left the carcass. She said, "No, 
you go and get it yourselves; you are many." But they all 
declared that they had walked far enough that day and were too 
tirijd, so she wrapped her robe about her and went. This woman 
was wise. She suspected that the brothers had a motive in 
wanting her to go. So instead of going after the meat, she only 
went a short distance in that direction and hid herself in some 
bushes, where she could watch the lodge and see what would 
take place. As soon as their sister disappeared the boys looked 
through her parfleche bags, and finding that one contained meat 
which was that of a person, they threw it into the fire and burnt 
it up. The soven brothers then decided to run away from their 
sister, who was too dangerous a person to live with. So they 
all ran out of the lodge and away over the hills as fast as they 
could run. OkOna was fleet-footed and kept on the lead. The 
woman, who. of course, saw them run away, left her hiding place 
and entered the lodge, where she saw her meat all burning away. 
She cried: "Oh! how you have injured me, Okcna." She picked 
up a large wooden root digger and pursued the fleeing boys, 
shouting as she ran: "You cannot escape, you cannot escape." 
The boys saw her coming and heard her angry words, which 
made them run faster, but the woman, who was not an ordinary 
person, ran faster than they did and would have overtaken them 
but for a big tree to which the boys ran. This tree was very 
high and had many branches. The boys reached it and all 
climbed up into its limbs as far as they could go. Okena, who 
was the first to get to the tree, climbed the center and highest 
branch. 

The woman arrived soon after them and sat down to rest upon 
a log near the foot of the tree. She looked up at her brothers 
and said. "You are all where I want you now; you cannot escape 
me; you will pay for the injury you have done your sister." 
After she had rested a while she began to climb the tree, root 
digger in hand. She reached the boy who was nearest the 
ground, killed him with her stick and his body fell to the earth. 
The other boys shot many arrows at her, but could not hit her. 
She climbed higher in spite of the arrows aid killed the second 
boy. and though they all shot well-aimed arrows at her. she 
killed another and another till six bodies were lying on the 
ground beneath ihe tree. OkC-na. who was now the sole sur- 
vivor, had only four arrows, but they were magic arrows, As his 
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sister prepared to come after him she said, "Okena is about to 
pay for the injuiy he has done me this day." Okena feared his 
sister; he had seen how harmless his elder brothers' arrows had 
been when aimed against her. She was now climbmg up to- 
wards him and he lotted one of his magic arrows to his bow 
which he was about to shoot, when a little bird, the nO-po-muk-c 
(the chickadee), flew up and perched upon a small branch near 
the boy and whispered in his ear, OkCna, okeman (her head or- 
nament). The woman wore in the back of her hair a little plume 
of eagle down, like men often wear, and it was this that the 
friendly ne-po-muk-e referred to. OkOna took the bird's advice 
and shot his 6rst arrow at the plume on his sister's head, which 
the feather of the arrow touched. It caused her to shake and 
tremble, and grumbling at her little brother's wisdom she re- 
sumed her climbing. Okcna shot the second arrow, which be- 
ing better aimed, grazed the plume, with the result that his sister 
trembled more than before and nearly lost her hold on the tree. 
She seemed to be getting afraid. The ne-po-muk-e still kept 
repeating "Okeman, okeman." "So Okena shot his third arrow, 
which knocked off a piece ol the plume. The woman lost her hold 
and almost tumbled from the tree, but recovered her balance and 
now having but a little distance to climb, she was certain of kill- 
ing this last one. although he knew the way to kill her was to 
hit her head ornament. Again the ne-po-muk-e warned the boy, 
"okeman," he repeated, "okeman." Okena now had only one 
chance for his life, but the distance was so short that he did not 
fear missing again; so when his sister was so close that she could 
almost reach him with the root digger, he shot his last arrow, 
which struck the plume in the middle and the wearer of it fell to 
the ground dead. Okena descended and gathered up his arrows, 
for with them he was to bring his dead brothers back to life. He 
shot one arrow away straight up in the sky and cried aloud to 
his six brothers to get out of the way or they would be struck 
by the failing arrow. They seemed to hear him, for as the arrow 
fell to the ground their bodies trembled as if in fear, Okcna 
shot the second arrow, which he aimed to fall a little nearer than 
the other, and as before he warned his brothers of their danger. 
Their bodies shook again, more visibly than belore. Now Okena, 
who was pleased with his work, carefully aimed the third arrow 
to fall very near the bodies; when it was falling he called out 
more alarming still, at which the dead brothers drew up their 
feet before the arrow struck the ground. Okena laughed for joy 
as he shot the last of his magic arrows into the sky, and then 
ran around his brothers crying, " Get up, get up, you are going 
to be hit this time." Just as the descending arrow was about to 
pierce one of the bodies, they all rolled out of the way and stood 
upon their feel alive, the arrow sticking upright in the place they 
had been lying upon. 
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The seven boys next built a large fire, in which tiiey burnt the 
body of their late sister. They very much feared that she 
would come alive again, so they all sat around the fire and 
watched. Any little sparks that flew from the flames, they care- 
fully picked up and put back again. When all was consumed 
they held a council to decide upon their future. All were anx- 
ious to cease being people, therefore they discussed various plans 
and proposed that tfwy should turn into stones, but the rest said, 
"no, stones get broken up." One said, "let us be grass," but the 
rest said, "no, we would be eaten by buffalos and burnt up 
by prairie fires." Another wanted them to turn themselves into 
water, to which they objected, saying "animals and people would 
drink us," Still another of the brothers said, "let us be trees," 
but the others replied, "people would chop us down and burn 
us for fuel." At last one proposed that they should all trans- 
form themselves into stars; that idea suited every one, for, said 
they, "we will turn about every night and thus show people 
when daylight is near or far." The seven brothers then went 
and took the same positions in the sky that they had occupied 
in the tree. Okena, who was the topmost on the tree, is the 
highest up of the seven (Dubhe a Ursa Major). 



LEGEND OF CUMBERLAND MOUNTAIN. 

By John A. Watkins, 

Many traditions have come down to us from very remote 
periods, whose authenticity we will not pause to discuss, but 
will merely remark that they are entitled to as much credit, and 
bear upon their face the impress of truth in a much higher de- 
gree than .some of those veritable histories used as text-books in 
our public schools and colleges. One nation perpetuates its 
history by the use of hieroglyphics; another by the style of its 
architecture and sculpture, a third in written characters, with 
whose language we have all become familiar, by translation or 
otherwise; v/hile a fourth, through succeeding ages, has stored 
its archives in the memory of its chiels and leaders, by whom 
they are transmitted to their descendants, pure and uncontam- 
inated by those corruptions and impositions which form the 
staple of much the larger portion of the early history of Persia, 
Egypt, Carthage and Greece. Many traditions on the sibylline 
leaves have been scattered by the hand of time, to be picked 
up by the traveler and treasured for useful purposes. Their ob- 
ject was to convey a moral, and doubtless at the time the effect 
was salutary; but, like all other admonitions, their influence was 
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lost in the lapse of ages, and might be rega/ded as we look upon 
some of the prophecies of the Old Testament — as having per- 
formed their mission, but still occupying their place as a testi- 
monial and warning. The analogy is much stronger than would 
at first appear to the casual observer. 

Less than fifty years ago a large portion of the State of Mis- 
sissippi was in the possession and occupancy of a remarkable 
tribe of Indians. For their fate, I have felt a deep sympathy, 
engendered, no doubt, by early recollections and associations. 
Those mighty forests that have fallen before the "march of 
civilization," rang with the shouts of happy, joyous childhood. 
Time has wrought wonderful changes in the short period of 
forty or fifty years, and those, then so young and heedless of the 
future, are many of them " sleeping with their fathers," while 
others have sought new homes, and in the varied pursuits of life 
have severed the gossamer link by which they were united in 
youth. If the change on the one hand has been so sudden and 
irruptive, what may it not be compared with on the other ? If 
the pursuit of gain, and change in the relative conditions of life, 
or the desire for distinction, has prodi:ced the wonderful revolu- 
tion manifest in the moral and social conditions of Mississippi 
amid that portion of her population who were governed by no 
arbitrary law, but were left free to choose for themselves the path 
which reason or education might point out as conducting with 
fewest obstacles to the goal of their desires, how widely different 
has been the fate of those to whom no choice was given, but who 
were made the subjects of an arbitrary will, an inevitable destiny? 
And yet this destiny was not unexpected ; it fell not on those 
who were unprepared for the blow; but, like death, it was one 
of those evils which we would willingly see pass from us, while 
experience and observation teach the utter futility of any attempt 
to avoid "this end of all things." 

I have said that the Indians were not unprepared for the blow 
that fell upon them when it was announced by the chiefs of their 
tribe that they had ceded to the United States all their posses- 
sions in Mississippi, for richer lands and better hunting grounds 
west of the great "father of waters." They wept as those with- 
out hope, for this was an event in their history, towards which 
they had long and anxiously looked ; and though they had prayed 
that the "cup might pass irom them," the prayer was more the 
result of impulse than of a lively hope in its fulfillment. For 
the time is not distant when the cupidity of their white neigh- 
bors will artfully stimulate the general government to provide a 
home for the "poor Indian" still farther towards the setting sun, 
if any place can be found in that direction. This belief was founded 
on a tradition of the tribe, which, for more than three hundred 
years, has been carefully handed down from father to son, and 
which had produced in this tribe a peculiarity not common ta 
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any of fhe race whose habits have been properly investigated. 
The tradition which, many years ago, was communicated to me 
by an Indian, then one hundred years of age, is as follows: 

A party of young braves, returning with scaips and spoils 
from a successful foray on one of the neighboring tribes, en- 
camped for the night on the highest point of that ridge of 
mountains known at this day as the Cumberland Range. They 
had built a fire, cooked their venison, and having satisfied both 
thirst and hunger, were making merry over their late victory, 
and in both song and dance, boasting their prowess, their love 
of blood, and the number of victims each had slain. Hot sud- 
denly their rejoicings were exchanged for looks of terror and 
apprehension, for in their midst, as if he had dropped from some 
stray planet, appeared a gigantic Indian warrior, who announced 
himself a messenger from the Great Spirit, and an ancient chief 
ol their tribe. He spoke to them as a father to his erring chil- 
dren, pointed out the dangers by which they were beset, and the 
means that might be employed to defeat them. Their possessions 
extended to the east as far as the Great Salt Sea; to the west 
they were bounded by the .setting sun ; the climate was pure and 
healthful ; the earth rich and fertile ; in the forests game abounded. 
while in every stream fish were abundant; maize grew sponta- 
neously, and almost without cultivation produced an abundant 
crop, offering to the industrious an ample reward for his labors. 
But instead of cultivating the soil, pursuing the chase and 
devoting their lives to the promotion of peace and industry, their 
young men were annually swept away by hundreds, while on 
the "war-path," and the only reward of the survivors was a few 
scalps and prisoners. The Great Spirit was represented as being 
very angry with his red children, and threatened, unless they 
changed their predatory habits, that he would send among them, 
from a long distance towards the rising sun, a race of people 
who would utterly exterminate or make slaves of them. They 
were warned against making war upon the neighboring tribes, 
or holding any intercourse with them. And to show that his 
authority was great, he stamped with his foot, when thunder and 
lightning and rain and tempest suddenly burst upon them, and 
thick darkness so encompassed them around that they could 
not see each other's faces, and great fear fell upon them, and they 
did tremble as the leaf that is shaken by the wind. But soon 
the storm rolled past, the clouds were dispersed and the face of 
the ruddy sun was just visible in the east. But what was their 
astonishment, when, instead of standing on the highest mountain 
peak, where they had pitched their camp, they found themselves 
in a delightful valley, where flowers of every variety bloomed in 
profusion, and the song of birds was heard; through which ran 
a bold and beautiful rivulet, whose laughing waters went leaping 
and dancing in their course with all the joyousness of early 
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qhildhood. They soon discovered that this delightful valley 
had once been the mountain ridge, but by the power of a super- 
natural agent had been depressed to a level with the circumjacent 
country. 

Wondering and perplexed, they returned to their village, op- 
pressed with many forebodings as to the future. A council of 
the wise men was called, who held a long and anxious "talk," 
which, like all other talks, finally came to an end, when it was 
publicly announced that messengers bearing the calumet of peace 
should be dispatched to the neighboring tribes, bearing a propo- 
sition for burying the tomahawk and an earnest wish to enter 
into a treaty of perpetual amity. 

The messengers were hospitably received by some, while others 
were subjected to a cruel and lingering death as spies and ene- 
mies. The story was not credited, but, on the contrary, was * 
regarded as a device of their ancient enemy, for the purpose of 
betraying them into a fancied security, so as to make their de- 
struction complete when the time for executing their plans had 
arrived. They therefore determined to anticipate the blow 
meditated by their cunning adversaries. A union of several of 
the tribes was formed, who stealthily approached the village of 
their destined victims, where they lay in ambush until the whole 
were supposed to be asleep. Rushing from every quarter, they 
commenced the work of indiscriminate slaughter, and so well- 
timed was the blow that few of the once powerful and warlike 
tribe escaped, to mourn over the defeat, disgrace and flight. 

Those that did escape remembered the miraculous valley, and 
passed through it on their way to the "setting sun." They had 
no home, no kindred, no name. Hence they became wanderers, 
until finally they settled in the northern part of Mississippi, 
where they resided until about twenty years ago, when most of 
them removed to their new home in the west. 

This is a brief outline of a tradition which converted one of 
the most powerful and warlike tribes of the East into the peace- 
loving, though brave and chivalric Choctaw, the early and stead- 
fast friend of the white man. 

New Orleans, April 15, 1893. 
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Bv Charles N. Bell, F. R. G. S. 

Sixteen miles north of the City of Winnipeg, on the east bank 
of the Red River, are situated some tumuli of the Mound-build- 
ers. On the 39th of August, 1885, I made some extensive ex- 
cavations in one, known as the McLeod mound, on the property 
of Angus McLeod. With ten men as assistants, I decided to go 
on with the preliminary uncovering, as well as to complete the 
examination of two pits that had been sunk in the mound years 
before. During the day a number of articles were uncovered, 
which are now deposited in the museum of the society in Win- 
nipeg. 

Some days after this, I accompanied a party of friends who 
drove down to inspect the mounds. On arriving there most of 
the number expressed a desire to do some digging, and I set 
them to work with spade and grubbing-hoe. 

McLeod, the owner of the land, having appeared, I asked him 
to accompany me to the river bank, about 500 yards distant. In 
conversation he informed me that a beautifully wrought stone 
pipe, weighing a pound and a half, had been found in one of the 
fields, between the mound and the river, and that, years ago, the 
plow-share turned up many flint arrowheads, and several flint 
ax-like implements. As usual in such cases the articles were 
found only to be thrown away or lost. Afterwards, in speaking 
to the finder of the pipe mentioned, I learned that it was finely 
carved, having the form of a bear on one side and a frog on the 
other. The old maps of the last century sho* that a nation 
called the Bears inhabited the country north of Kainy Lake. If j 
this pipe was a totemic one, there may have been some connec- i 
tion between the cwner and the Bear nation. 

We examined the fields as we passed through them, but 
nothing was found before we arrived at the river bank. Directly 
in front of the mounds, the river takes a sweep, and constructed 
as they .are, on the highest point in that locality, a beautiful 
view may here be had from their summit, both up and down the 
stream. The land slopes gradually back from the river bank. 
which is not very abrupt The beach is composed of gravel 
and boulders, washed from the drift, covering a limestone ridge, 
which here crosses the course of the river at right angles. 
During the great flood of 1S52, when the country about Winni- 
peg was covered with water, this locality was high and dry. 
doubt the Mound-builders had some experience of floods, aii<| 
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selecteJ this elevated ground for the site of their mounds and 
camping place. 

It was here that the first settlers, three-quarters of a century 
ago, found the best fishing grounds on the river. Stories are 
yet told by their descendants of the moving masses of sturgeon 
and other fish that were seen below the "rapids," while it is at 
present the favorite resort of the people living in the neighbor- 
hood who want a supply of fish. 

We searched along the river bank, where the clay sub-soil had 
been washed down, leaving a steep pitch or face of three or four 
feet in depth, and here I soon found traces of aboriginal work, 
in the form of a perfect little arrowhead, fashioned from rock 
crystal. 

An examination of the gravel at the foot of the incline revealed 
the presence of a large quantity of flint and othfer hard stone 
clippings, broken arrowheads, and a few points evidently rejected 
on account of flaws in the material, disclosed in the process of 
working them, together with some excellent specimens of finely 
finished arrowheads. Altogether I secured 183 arrowpoints in 
various stages of manufacture, and as many chips as I could 
carry in my pockets. 

Prospecting up the incline from the water's edge, I soon dis- 
covered the level in the bank from which all these fragments had 
been washed. It was about two feet below the surface. 

Taking this level as a starting point, I examined along the 
bank and soon noticed patches of reddish colored clay, ashes 
and charcoal. Digging into these exposed masses of ashes, I 
found charcoal, bones of the buffalo, deer and beaver, and, in a 
few places, pockets filled with fish scales, yellowed by age, so 
fragile that they fell into minute particles when touched. Frag- 
ments of pottery appeared everywhere, though none of large 
size. Judging from the curve and thickness of the rim pieces, 
some of the vessels must have been of one or two gallons 
capacity. During the afternoon I gathered rims and other frag- 
ments of pots, which show thirty-seven distinct styles of making 
or decoration, by indentation. The impressions were made by 
instruments having both smooth and serrated points of different 
sizes. As a rule a number of lines run around the neck, either 
plain grooves or pie-crust pattern. Between these horizontal 
lines, running parallel to each other, are short connecting bars 
of the same character, inclining diagonally to the right or left in 
different samples. In some cases the connecting bar runs half 
way to the left, and then to the right until it meets the next line 
above. Some patterns have pits of different sizes indented 
between the horizontal lines. The tops of the rims are invariably 
indented in some style, and in a number of specimens I find the 
pattern continued for an inch or so on the inside of the mouth 
of the vessel. The bodies of the pots are marked in many ways 
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lines, coarse and fine, running at all angles, by fine lines drawn 
"om top to bottom in a very neat manner, and by small cresccnt- 
Ihaped marks evidently made by the tip of the finger nail. 

The earthenware in color averages from a light drab clay to 
dark brown or black. It is generally strong and firm, being 
Lcomposed of the clay found in the neighborhood mixed with 
ipulvcrized decomposed granite, the particles of mica glisten in 
pearly every fragment, and in thick, coarse pieces a large propor- 
hion of granite is found in grains of the size of duck shot. Sev- 
]eral lumps of this granite were found in the bank with fragments 
'of pottery and evidently was the material decomposed for 
I admixture with the clay. 

What strikes me as peculiar is the fact that most of the frag- 
iinents bear traces of fire on the inside surface, while the outside 
lis clean and light-colored. This being the case, I am inclined 
;to think that the pottery was baked by placing fire in the inside, 
though McLeod pointed out a hole in the bank that he declared 
I had been used as an oven; the clay was baked quite hard, while 
the vicinity was literally strewn with fragments of pottery. 

Some of the darker colored pieces appear to have come from 
■pots that had been much used, and some substance is encrusted 
I in them, which might, under the microscope, tell a tale, 
{ , A small ax of limestone was found which had been carefully 
1 worked into shape. It is about four inches long and two and a 

I half inches broad, with a thickness of half an inch. One cutting 

ifiice is worked down to an edge and two nicks or cuts show 
*here the cord or sinew tied it to the handle. It was either the 
plaything of a child or was used for killing fish, when taken 
from the water, as it was too soft a stone to use on wood. 
Two small, water-worn boulders picked up show the marks of 
|, scratches and pounding, one of an oval-shape has one end com- 
;pletely worn away by pounding. From their shape and appear- 
,ance 1 imagine they were tools for chipping flints, McLeod 

II informed me that the Indians said that long ago they used such 
stones for that purpose. 

II found three beads during the visit. Two are of shell (one 
crumbled into thin scales), each a half inch wide, and very thin, 
the hole in the center small and bored from one side. They 
Were evidently made from the common river mussel shells, which 
occur in abundance on the riverside in the neighborhood. The 
third bead is of slatey stone, about an inch in diameter, with a 
hole in the center, one-sixth of an inch wide. It appears to be 
water-worn, and I am told that similar ones are sometimes picked 
I up on the east shore of Lake Winnipeg. 

i A peculiar tube about five inches in length and a quarter of an 
(inch in diameter was next discovered. It is ol red-colored, 
t porous earthenware, with a hole running through it lengthwise 
I as large as that found in an ordinary clay tobacco pipe, Unfortu- 
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nately this broke into several pieces, but the fractures are clean 
and bright colored and it bears no marks of having absorbed 
juice or other matter. I have no idea for what purpose the tube 
could have been used. It is too fragile for an ornament or pipe- 
stem and certainly has not been used as either. It may have 
been part of the paraphernalia of a medicme-man, for stone 
tubes larger and stronger are common in the mounds. I took 
three from a mound near this place. 

From the debris was taken a baked clay lump, well rounded 
except at one place, where it had evidently rested when baking. 
The groove running around it was likely intended to be used to 
tie it to a net or line as a sinker. 

A curiously shaped piece of flint was iound by McLeod, who 
at once pointed out its resemblance to the "sunfish" of the Red 
river. Viewed in one way it resembles a fish, and in another a 
bear. While it has evidently been most carefully chipped into 
its present form, I do not attach much importance to the resem- 
blance mentioned, as it may be purely accidental. 

The question arises, are these the remains of the Mound- 
builders who constructed the tumuli situated close by, or has 
this place been the camping and refuse ground of the Crees and 
Assiniboines, who held possession of the lower Red river coun- 
try when the French adventurers, under La Verendraye, first 
made their appearance in it. 

Let us examine the evidence collected. The mounds are 
situated on a clay ridge (which some people possessed of vivid 
imaginations make out to be a fortified embankment) about 500 
yards back from the old camping ground, which is as fine a loca- 
tion for camping as could be desired. 

That the builders were in the vicinity for a lengthened space of 
time is shown by the number of interments in the mounds at 
different and irregular levels, and the great quantity of calcined 
bones and charcoal found mixed through the soil. Fish, with- 
out doubt, formed to a great extent their food, and here it was to 
be had in plenty. 

The line of "kitchen midden" is plainly traced in the river 
bank, about two feet below the surface of the surrounding level. 
It must have taken a very long time to deposit two feet of soil, 
even if some of it had been washed down from the higher level, 
for there is a good depth of loam covered with a sod, capping 
the bank. 

The markings on the pottery found in the river bank are 
identical, in many cases, with those taken from the mounds 
near by. 

The shell beads are facsimilies of the two taken by myself 
from the very bottom of the McLeod mound. 

There is the decayed trunk of a tree (elm, I think), consider- 
ably over two feet in diameter, still standing upright at the very 
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edge of the river bank. I dug well under the large roots of this 
tree into the solid earth, which was burnt hard, and took out sev- 
eral flints, fragments of pottery and one of the shell beads. This 
tree has grown over the deposits since they were'covered with soil. 

Catlin informs us that the Assiniboines cooked their food by 
placing heated stones in skins filled with water, until the water 
boiled. If they had ever used pottery it is not likely that they 
would have gone back to skin kettles, and these are the Indians, 
with the Crees, who inhabited Manitoba within historic times. 

There seems to be every reason for deciding that this was the 
camp-ground of the Mound-builders and theirs, the remains now 
being washed out from the bank of the Red river. 

Perhaps when trained and competent ethnologists explore and 
carefully examine these mounds and camp-grounds they may 
arrive at an approximate age for them. 

The site is such an excellent one for hunters that most likely 
Indians have camped there, off and on, since the Mound-builders 
disappeared, and it will be diflicult to decide as to which people 
belonged many of the articles found on or very near the surface 
of the ground. The carved stone pipe found in a field is an 
example ; the position in which it was found gives no clue to its 
former ownership. 

Especially will it be difficult to distinguish between stone 
articles, because they are nearly all rude, differing only in the 
degree of finish, a difference that might be the variation existing 
between the skill of two individuals of the same tribe working 
together. 
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MAN AND LANGUAGE; 

OR. THE TRUE BASIS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 



By Horatio Hale, M. A., F. R.S.C. 



IV. — LANGUAGE THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Aod here we return to a question ol linguistics, which haal 
been already noticed, but which requires, perhaps, a fuller dis- 
cussion. When it was first discovered that ihe languages 
spoken by many barbarous tribes possessed a singular capacity 
for expression and a vast variety of forms tor nicely discrim- 
inating the differences of objects and of ideas, an explanation 
was proposed which seemed plausible and was at first accepted 
by many reasoners. These elaborately constructed languages, 
it was suggested, indicated that the people who spoke them 
were the descendants of a more civilized race, and had simply 
retained iheir ancestral language while losing in other respects 
their ancestral cuhure. But lurther reflection and inquiry 
showed that this explanation could not be deemed satisfactory. 
It refinement ol language is a product of culture, it was naturally 
asked, why should it not be lost with other like products? If* 
conjugations and declensions, substantive verbs and abstract 
terms, are due to civilization, like the smelting of metals, the 
weaving of cloth, the architectural and pictorial arts, why should 
these linguistic achievements be retained when all the other 
gains of iiigh cultivation have been lost? How is it possible to 
suppose that the hundreds of barbarous tribes in America and. 
Africa, while losing all other arts of an earlier civilization, have^ 
preserved solely (his beautiful mechanism of highly organizt 
speech ? 

These considerations led to a change o( opinion— a changi 
which resulted in two directly opposite views of the problem' 
and its proper solution. One of these was proposed by aa 
eminent Franco- American scholar, who was the first to study 
the complex American languages with philosophical acutenesa,.- 
and to exhibit in a clear light their peculiar characteristics. Theo 
other, which will be first considered, has in late years bt 
maintained by many writers, but by none with more force a 
eloquence than have been displayed by a distinguished English 
author, whose works in other departments have been justly 
admired and have delighted thousands of readers. In reference 
to the subject now under consideration, he states that he had 
formerly held the view that the rich and artistic structure ot thej 
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lan^^uages of some barbarous nations implies an intellectual 
;|)ower superior lo what we now find in these nations, and that 
ihey iheretore prove a condition previously exalted. "Further 
explanation," adds Dr. Farrar, "has entirely removed this 
belief."'' He is now ol opinion that "this apparent wealth of 
synonyms and grammatical forma is chiefly due to //ic /io^c/«5 
^verly of Ihe power of abstraction, and is the work of minds 
incapable of all subtle analysis." He adds: "Many of these 
vaunted languages (e.g., the American and Polynesian)— these 
languages which have countless forms of conjugation, and sep- 
arate words for the minutest shades ol specific meaning — ^these 
holophrastic languages, with their 'jewels fourteen syllables 
long' to express the commonest and most familiar objects — so 
far from proving a once elevated condition ol the oeoplc who 
Speak them, have not even yet arrived at the very simple 
abstraction required to express the verb 'to be,' which Condillac 
■assumed to be the earliest of invented verbs!" We are further 
told by the same author in another work-)- that "a savage may 
have a dozen verbs for 'I am here,' 'I am well,' '1 am tall,' 'I am 
"hungry,' etc., because he has no word lor 'am,' — and a dozen 
words for 'my head,' 'your head,' 'his head,' and almost any con- 
ceivable person's head, because he finds a difficulty in realizing 
the mere conception ol any head apart from its owner." And 
are assured that while these savages have an endless num- 
ber of expressions for particular varieties of objects and actions, 
^hey have no general terms for a whole class ol such objects or 
" :ts. 

The account which has been given in the foregoing pages of 
;he languages spoken by two races in the lowest stage of sav- 
igery will show how widely aslray this ingenious and clcquent 
lirriter has been in his (acts. Both Athapascans and Australiaas 
ake abundant use of the substantive verb, and exhibit the 
iwer of abstraction in its fullest force. The savage Australian 
s no difficulty in distinguishing a head from its owner, and 
Joes it perhaps with more logical correctness of grammar than 
in Englishman. He employs the possessive pronoun in its 
[coitive case like a possessive noun. Walan is head, and kore 
man, the latter making in the genitive korekoba, man's; ewi- 
•ernba is the genitive ol the first personal pronoun; so we 
ve valan korekoba, man's head (head of man), walan cninio- 
lfti6a, my head (head of me). Could the most analytic of "civ- 
Uzed" tongues do better than this? 

It is observable that in the objections which are made, all 
^rbarous tribes are confounded together, whereas they differ 
irery widely in their intellectual qualities, and in the languages 
Irbich manifest these qualities, One of the passages just 

D lADgOKge." by tbe Rot. Trederlo W. Farrar, D. D„ F. R. B^ Cbsp. 
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quoted brackets together the American and Polynesian lan- 
guages, which are at the very opposite poles in their Itrxical 
and grammatical characteristics. The Polynesian is among the 
simplest and least wordy of languages. It has, propei ly speak- 
ing, no inflections, and makes little use of '"agglutination," The 
words are brief, usually ol only two or three syllables. Us 
grammar is carried to almost the last degree ol analysis — the 
mark, as we are assured by some writers, of high civilization 
and intellectual superiority. All the cases ol nouns and all the 
moods and tenses of verbs are indicated by separate particles. 
Sale, is house; te fah, the house; o tc fale, of the house; ki te 
fale, to the house. The plural is also indicated by a particle — 
na fah, the houses. A Polynesian can not, like an Iroquoian, 
combine the personal pronoun with the noun; he must say lau 
ulu, my head; 7iau ulu, thy head; ana u//i, his head; tc ulu o tc 
tanala, the head of the man. He has two particles which rep- 
resent the substantive verb. There is no lack of general terms. 
Besides a name for each kind of fish and tree, there are generic 
words lor fish {ika) and tree {lakau). Yet this simplest and 
most analytic of idioms is really a very poor one, with teeble 
powers ol expression; and the people, when first known to 
Europeans, were siill in a low stratum of barbarism, ignorant 
even of pottery or the use ol (he bow. 

The truth is that not simplicity but complexity is the evidence 
alike of progress and of the energies which lead to progress. 
The simplest forms of animal life are the lowest, and the most 
complex are the highest. Among inventions, compare the sickle 
with the reaping machine, the canoe with the steamship. The 
simplest ol governments is the lowest, the patriarchal despot- 
ism; the two most complex of all actual governments are prob- 
ably those of the British Empire and ol the North American 
Federation, which are surely among the highest. The com- 
plexity of the American and Australian languages, righilv re- 
garded, is the evidence, not of poverty of the powers ot 
abstraction and analysis, but ol the very reverse. I have had 
occasion to give elsewhere an account of an American people 
— the Iroquois^who, though possessing no greater natural ad- 
vantages ihan the Polynesians, had reached a much higher 
plane in ihe arts, as well as in their social and political organi- 
zation. Their language, in its elaborate structure, corresponds 
to this superiority, and accounts lor it. As an instance of that 
complexity, which some scholars, like the esteemed author just 
now quoted, have too hastily condemned in these languages — 
while they doubtless admire it in the Sanskrit, the Greek and 
the German — I may venture to quote the analysis of a word 
which fairly indicates the system and quality of this speech, and 
the inlerences that may reasonably be drawn from it:* 

*"The lroqDol4 Book of RIUw," In Brlntoo'a "LIbrarr ot Amerlna AtMnidaal 
Llwmure," p. lU. 
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"The word teskenonhweronne, which is Tendered, 'I come 
attain to greet and thank,' is a good example of the comprehen- 
sive force oJ the Iroquois tongue. Its root is nonkwe or nonwe, 
xvhich is found in kcnonhwes, 'I love, like, am pleased with,' — 
the initial syllable /^i? bcin^r the first personal pronoun. In the 
* frequentative form' this verb becomes kenonhuxron, which has 
the meaning of I salute and thank,' i. c, I manifest by repeated 
.acts my liking or gratification. The s prefixed to this word is 
the sign of the 'reileralive form:' skenonhiveron, 'again I greet 
aind ihank.' The terminal syllable tie and the prefixed le are 
«-espectivelv the signs of the 'motional' iind the 'cislocalive' 
tforms — '/ co^ne hither again to greet and thank.' A word of 
six syllables, easily pronounced (and in the Onondaga dialect 
reduced lo five), expresses fully and forcibly the meaning lor . 
^vhich eight not very euphonious English words are required. 
"The notion that the existence ol these comprehensive words in 
an Indian language, or any other, is an evidence oi deficiency 
in analytic power, is a fallacy which was long ago exposed by 
the clear and penetrative reasoning of Duponceau, the Irue 
father of American philology. As he has well explained, 
analysis must precede synthesis. In fact, the power of what 
may be termed analytic synthesis— the mental power which first 
resolves words and things into their elements, and then puis 
them together in new forms^is a creative or co-ordinating force, 
indicative of a higher natural capacity than that of mere analysis. 
The genius which framed the word teskcnonhwcronnt is the 
same that, working with other elements, produced the steam 
engine and ihe telephone." 

The name of Duponceau recalls us to the special point of dis- 
cussion— the true explanation of the origin of this remarkable 
wealth of forms and these evidences of discriminating power, 
which are found in many languages spoken by barbarous tribes. 
This eminent writer, distinguished alike as a scholar and a man 
of affairs, was (as has been sairil the first to make a profound 
and philosophical study oi the American languages and to com- 
pare them with other idioms in such a manner as to disclose the 
true principles of the science of comparative philology. Born 
in France in 1760, his talents and learning had secured him, at 
the early age of seventeen, the position of secretary to the well- 
known Court de Gebelin, author of many important works on 
philosophy, religion, and language. From this position he passed 
to that of secretary and aide-de-camp to Baron Steuben, and 
repaired with him to America, where, after the war of inde- 
pendence, he held an important office under the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Admitted to the bar, he became so eminent in his 
new profession that he was oflcred the dignity of Chief Justice 
of Lfouisiana. In later life he returned ardently 10 scientific 
pursuits, became President of the American Philosophical Society 
^f Philadelphia, and devoted himself especially to the study of 
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ihe aboriijinal languages. His best-known work on this subject'l 
is his "Memoir on the Grammatical System of certain Indian J 
Nations of North America," which, written in French, 
presented to the French Institute in 1835, and received the 
"VoJney prize" for linguistic science. This memoir, which has 
been justly styled by an eminent and certainly not partial critic, 
"a most valuable and brilliant work,"* had been preceded by 
others less known, and particularly by a translation of Zeis- 
bcrger's "Grammar of the language of ihe Lenni Lenape, or 
Delaware Indians." To this translation, published by the 
American Philosophical Society in 1827, the translator prefixed 
a preface ol considerable length, in which his view ol the scope 
and principles of comparative philology '^ set forth, and is illus- 
trated by many examples and much clear and powerful reason- 
ing. Some passages of this essay which refer to our present 
subject may be cited. After referring to the great variety in 
the structure of languages, he remarks: 

"It has been shown that the American languages are rich in 
words and regular in their forms, and that they do not yield in 
those respects to any other idiom. These facts have attracted 
the attention of the learned in Europe, as well as in this country; 
but they have not been able entirely lo remove the prejudices 
that have been so long entertained against the languages of 
savage nations. The pride of civilization is reluctant to admit 
facts like these in their utmost extent, because thev show how 
little philosophy and science have to do with the formation of 
lauguage. A vague idea still prevails that the idioms of bar- 
barous tribes must be greatly inferior to those of civilized nations; 
and reasons are industriously sought for to prove that inferiority, 
not only in point ol cultivation, which would readily be admitted, 
but also to show that their organization is comparatively im- 
perfect. Thus a learned member of the Berlin Academy of J 
Sciences, in an ingenious and profound dissertation on the forma 1 
of languages [Baron William von Humboldt — 'On the Origin * 
of Grammatical Fo-ms and their influence on the development 
of ideas'], while he admits that those of the American Indians 
are rich, methodical, and artificial in their structure, yet will not 
allow ihem to possess what he calls genuine grammatical forms 
{<Bchte Formen), because, he says, their words are not inflected, 
like ihose of the Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, but are formed by 
a diflerenl process, which he calls 'agglu'.ination;' and on that 
supposition he assigns to them an inferior rank in the scale of 
languages, considered in the point of view of their capacity to 
aid ihe development ol ideas. That such prejudices should exist 
among men who have deservedly acquired an eminent reputa- 
tion lor science is much to be regretted; and it is particularly J 
with a view to remove them from the minds ol such men that I 
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this grammar is published. The learned baron will, I hope, 
recognize in the conjugations ol the Delaware verbs those 
inflected forms which he justly admires, and he will find that 
the process which he is pleased to call agglutinative is not ihe 
only one which our Indians employ in the combination of their 
ideas and the formation of their words," 

After ciiing some striking examples of these modes of word- 
formation and inflection, the author comes to the point now un- 
der discussion. He remarks thai in view of the considerable 
degree of art and method which have presided over the forma- 
tion of the American langua£;es, the question arises whether we 
are to suppose (as many had been inclined to beJieve) that this 
continent was iormerly inhabited bv a civilized rare, or whether, 
on the other hand, it is not more reasonable to hold that men are 
"endowed with a natural logic which leads them, as it were by 
instinct, to such methods in the formation of their idioms as are 
best calcutaied to facilitate their use." He does not hesitate to 
decidt; in favor ol the latter view, because, as he affirms, "no 
language has yet been discovered, among either savage or pol- 
ished nations, which was not governed b^' rules and principles 
which nature alone could dictate, and human science never could 
have imagined." "No language," he adds, "can be called 'bar- 
barous' m the sense which presumption has affixed to that 
word." Culture stands lor something, but for comparatively 
little. The question of the respective shares to be assigned to 
nature and to cultivation in the composition of such noble instru- 
ments as the languages of men is one well worthy of being 
thoroughly investigated. "The result, it is true, will be morti- 
fying to our pride; but this pride, which makes us ascribe so 
much to our own efforts and so little to the silent operations of 
nature, is the greatest obstacle thai we meet in our road to 
Jtnowledge," 

The result, therefore, of our inquiries — a result deduced alike 
_ Irom the evidence of language and that of history — is that a 
^tate ol barbarism does not imply any inferiority in intellectual 
^ower. It simply indicates that the barbarous people have been 
~:ompelted to live amid surroundings which rendered any 
idvancement m culture impossible. Remove the savage Atha- 
bascans 10 the bouniilul pastures and fertile valleys of New 
^lexico, give them horses, cattle, and sheep to tend, and wheat 
•^nd iruiis and edible roots lo cultivate, and presently their tor- 
yid faculties rebloom, and they become the quick-witted and 
anvenlive Navajoes. Remove the shrewd, industrious, enter- 
3»rising, improving Dravidians lo the barren plains of Australia, 
■ and they sink in lime to what has been deemed the lowest level 
of humanity. 

This naturally leads us to consider some of the theories which 
have 1 1'eN- hfi-n put forth in regard to the condition and char- 
acter of primitive man. Strange to say, the modern representa- 
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lives of this unknown individual have been looked for in places 
where, by the common consent of all physiologists, he could nol 
possibly have come into being — in Australia, in South Africa, in 
the Pacific Islands, and in America. Many works have been 
put forth in which speculations, based entirely On what has 
been learned of the inhabitants of these regions (but generally 
in utter disregard of the teachings of linguistic science), have 
represented the earliest men as sunk in the lowest debasement 
of mind and morals. In this "primitive horde," as il has been 
styled, human beings have been described as herding together 
like cattle, utterly without family ties, and living in what is 
euphemistically termed "communal marriage," or, in other 
words, in promiscuous intercourse. From this dismal condition, 
we are assured, they have ilowly and gradually emerged, by 
long and painiul struggles, of which the stages and methods 
have been ingeniously suggested, and the indications pointed 
out as surviving in various customs and Institutions, such as 
wife-capture, mother-right, father-right, endogamy, exogamy, 
totemism, the clan-system, and others ol like character. There 
is no doubt that all these customs or social conditions have pre- 
vailed among barbarous races, except onl)' that ot promiscuous 
intercourse, which, as Darwin has clearly shown, is contrary to 
the very nature of man as a "pairing animal," and never could 
have existed.* All of ihem are doubtless well worthy of care- 
ful investigation. But if the conclusions drawn from the lacts 
recorded in the previous pages ofthiseasay are correct, alt these 
peculiar usages of barbarous tribes are simply the efforts of meo 
pressed down by hard conditions below their natural stage to 
keep themselves from sinking lower, and to preserve as lar as 
possible the higher level ot intellectual, moral, and social life to 
which their innate (acuities tended to exalt ihem. They are like 
the struggles of a bird in a cage to keep its wings in use for 
flight. A child who should assume that the primitive canary 
could only flutter lor a distance ot a few yards would be as wise 
in ils inference as the philosopher who regards the Australians 
and Fuegians as representatives ol primitive man. The phy- 
siologist sees at a glance in the structure of the bird's wings the 
kind of flight for which it was intended, and the philologist dis- 
cerns in the Australian and Fuegian languages evidences of the 
mental endowments which, under other circumstances, would' 
have placed the speakers of those idioms very far above their 
actual condition. 

It may be well to attempt to gather from the evidence in our 
possession what was the real condition and character of primeval 
man. We possess in three important works, lately given to the. 
world by three authorities of the first rank, the latest conclusions of 

•Oa IhlB subject the admlrablB wort of Mr, Edward WSNlerrasin 
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science on the question of the probable birthplace ol the human 
species. It is of interest to observe that these eminent author- 
ities differ widely on certain important questions, M. de Quatre- 
fages being a strenuous opponent of the Darwinian theory, of 
wiiich Dr. Brinton is a no less decided supporter, while Mr. Wal- 
lace occupies, at least as regards the mental endowments of man, 
an intermediate position. Yet iheir opinions on the question under 
consideration are in ciose accord. All agree in holding that the 
human race is of much greater antiquity than was formerly 
supposed, going back at least into the early quaternary period. 
All are of opinion that the varieties, or "sub-species," which 
make up this race, are of one stock, wl ich had its origin in a 
single locality, and all find this locality in the temperate zone of 
the eastern continent. They differ as to the precise position, 
but the diflerences are not very wide, and are easily reconciled. 
Finally all accord in placing the earliest men in a region and 
climate where their natural powers would have the lullest 
expansion, and their surroundings would be most favorable for 
the development ol every faculty— where animals apt for domes- 
tication and plants suited for cultivation would be ready at hand. 
M. de Quatrefages would find the cradle ol ihe human race in 
Asia, not far from the great central pile (wcisj/) of the conti- 
nent, and near Ihe region which gives birth to all the great 
streams which flow to the north, the east, and the south,* Mr. 
Wallace, in like manner, finds this birthplace in the "enormous 
plateaux of the great Euro-Asiatic continent, extending Irom 
i'ersia right across Tibet and Siberia lo Manchuria, an area, 
some part or other ol which probably offered suitable condi- 
tions, in late Miocene or early Pliocene times, for the develop- 
ment of ancestral man."f Dr. Brinton, for reasons which he 
sets forth with much force of argument, is inclined to look lor 
the cradle of the species further westward, near the Atlantic in 

irthwestern Africa.J 

These varying opinions may be reconciled in the same man- 
ner in which Dr. Schrader has sought, not without success, to 
conciliate, or rather to combine, the views of those archaeologists 
who hold that the Arvan race had its primal home or place ol 
development in central Asia, near the Oxus, with the opinions 
of those who find this home in central or eastern Kurope, near 
the Danube. He holds that these localities were secondary 
centers, formed after the migration of the earlier members of 
the race eastward and westward, Irom their primitive home on 
ihe middle Volga.^ In like manner it may be suggested that 
central Asia and Northwestern Africa were secondary centers, 
lo which the earliest population overflowed from its primal seat 
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in some intermediate position. This primal home of the spectei 
seems to be stronyly indicated by historical and linguistic fj 
The vast peninsula of Arabia, whose protecting deserts enclose " 
fertile oases, some of them large enough to be the seals of pow- 
erful kingdoms, lies midway between the two regions, Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, in which the human race displayed in ihe 
enrliest historical times its capacity for the highest culture 
Their civilization goes back certainlv lo a date five thousam 
years before the Christian era, and probably to a long anterid 
period. The latest inquiries havt: led to the opinion that this 
civilization may have had its beginning in the quaternary or 
even in the pliocene era.* In tact, it is doubtful whether Egypt 
was ever occupied by a barbarous people. That its earliest in- 
habitants i]sed implements ol chipped stone, and were i 
quainted with the metals, seems to be established. But it shoul 
be borne in mind that civilization does not depend upon 
knowledge of ihe metals. It begins as soon as men have ac 
quired a settled habitation, and have learned to tame the useful 
animals and to cultivate the useful plants. If the earliest men 
of the existing species possessed, as we have every reason to 
believe, intellectual faculties equal to those of their descendants, 
how long would they be in acquiring these first elements of 
civilization? Imagine the first human beings lo be dwellers in 
a fruitful oasis ol northern Arabia, and consider what must 
necessarily have been their social condition. Being human (to 
repeal a former remark) they must have spoken to one another 
in articulate language. And, moreover, we know from the laws 
of linguistic science that this language must not only have been 
a completely organized speech, but thai it was more complex in 
its forms than any diaiect which has been derived from it. If, 
lor example, it was, as would seem probable from the supposed 
locality, a language of the Hamito-Semiiic slock, it certainly 
did not belong to the group of Hamitic tongues, which are as 
much simpler in their torms, and therefore younger, than those, 
of the Semitic group, as are the languages of Polynesia con] 
pared with ihe ancestral Malaisian tongues, or as is the EngUi' 
language compared with the German, 

II the first human beings had all the natural instincts of thd 
species, they belonged lo the class of pairing animals. Thd 
first social organization was that ol the family. The first gofl 
ernment was neither patriarchal nor matriarchal, but parental. 
The woman in her own sphere, and in her special prerogatives, 
was equal lo the man. They were mutual helpmates. And in 
the first development of the arts of civilization, it is probablt 
that the woman took the leading part. This part has bei 
vividly suggested by an ingenious French writer, in a passai 
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whic^h well deserves lo be quoted: "It is to woman, I think," 
wt-it;«es M. Elie Reclus, "that mankind owes all that has made 
us nnen. Burdened with the children and the baggajre, she 
erec2 ted a permanent cover to shelter the little family. The nest 
for l-»er brood was perhaps a hollow, carpeted with moss. By 
the ^ide ot it she set up a pole, with large leaves laid across, and 
wh«^ Ki she thought of taslening three or four of these poles together 
by X. Ineir tops the hut was invented^the hut, the firsl 'home.' 
Shti placed there the kindled brand, with which she never 
part. ^ and the hut became illuminated; the hut was warmed; 
the liut sheltered a hearth " "A day comes when by ihe side 
of r». doe which the man has slain, the woman sees a fawn. It 
lool^LS at her with pleading eyes. She has compassion on it, and 
cari-iesit away in her arms. The little creature becomes attached 
lo Wfcr, and follows her everj-where. Thus it was that woman 
^^ai-ed and tamed animals, and became the mother of pastoral 
P^^lT»les, And that is not a'!. While the husband devoted him- 
^"^if \o the greater game, the woman, engaged with her little 
'^u *^^' collected eggs, insects, seeds, and roots, Ol these seeds 
^^**^ made a store in her hut; a tew that she let fall germinated 
clost; by, ripened, and bore fruit. On Heeing this she sowed 
°^"er8, and became the mother ot agricultural peoples. In fact, 
arnong all uncivilized men cultivation may be traced to the 
jiouaewile. Notwithstanding the doctrine which holds sway, 
"Maintain thai ^oman was the creator of the primordial ele- 
'^ents of civilization."* 

These happy suggestions of M. Reclus call for certain quali- 
jjcations. The author does no more than justice lo woman, but 
^*^ does less than justice to man. He forgets certain primary 
'^Pulses, as strong in man as in woman, though difTerent. If 
f**i nest-making impulse, so to speak, is most powerful in her, 
"^*^ building instinct is strongest in him. As soon as she began 
*-• rtfar a shelter tor her brood, the mechanical faculty would be 
^*'*^Used in him. The first cabin, like the first swallow's nest, 
""^uld be the joint work of the first mated pair. If woman 
^*^ed the first gentle animal as a pet, man would discern its 
J'?*^fulness for food and clothing, and become the first herdsman, 
■vvoman sowed ihe first seeds, man fenced the field, and be- 
^n-i^j the first agriculturist. This mutual aid, which is theory 
f^ '"^garda ihe past, is fact at the present day amonjj the Nava- 
J'^s -j„(j ,j,g Melanesians,f and the fact confirms the theory. 

*-^ranting an intelligent people, dwelling in a fruitful region, 

. ''^^t^r a climate genial in summer, but rigorous enough in winter 

J '^^ake shelter and clothing necessary and the storage of food 

*irable— with useful animals and plants near at hand— how 
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long a period would be needed lor ihe arts essential to civiliza- 
tion to be invented and practiced by them? Among some 
American nations, according to their traditions, less than five ^' 

centuries seems to have sufficed, even with a scanty stock of ^H 

such animals and plants. In five centuries the oUspring of a J^M 

single pair on an Arabian oasis, doubling in number only four -^^| 
times in a century, would have grown to a people of five hun- ^____ 
dred thousand souls, numerous enough to send out emigrations ^=^ -^^ 
to the nearest inviting lands — to the valleys o! the Nile and ihe^^___, 
Euphrates. But these would have been bands of civilized wcnmr^ —^ 
and women, familiar with agriculture, the rearing of domes ticr*.^^" | 
animals, housebuilding, weaving, and other arts ol settled anf::^ ^c^-, 
regular life. We cannot imagine among (hem the barbarous m ^i 
usages and laws of wife-capture, exogamy, slavery, caste, anc^ 
other like institutions, which have grown up in later ages amon^ , 
their debased descendants, who have; wandered or been thn u—M 
into wilder regions, and have had to struggle with harder condF 
tions. These luckless communities should be styled, not "primr 
tive peoples," but "degenerate peoples." Yet in their languages : 
and indeed in the purposes underlying many of the very custon-:^ 
which are cited as proofs ol their original and innate savager* — ' 
may be discerned, when rightly analyzed, evidences of the su 
vival of those intellectual endowments which were displayed t 
their lorefalhers in the primeval civilizations of Arabia, Nor» 
Africa, and Central Asia. 

We return to the thesis with which our essay commence- *I. 

Unless it can be clearly shown that man is separated from olh-— ^^^r 
animals by a line as distinct as that which separates a tree fro ^■'i 

a stone or a stone from a star, there can be no proper science ^^^ 

anthropology. Geologists will readily admit thai a stone " 

composed of star-dust, but they will say that it is star-di^^^^^' 
which has assumed a form totally distinct from its original e^ — ^' 
meniary condition. A treatise composed ol facts and specuL -^' 
tions showing how the matter of the earth was probablv deriv ^tr~~-^a 
from star-dust would doubtless be very interesting to geologis^^^^^^^' 
but it would not be deemed by them a treatise on geolo^ )'■ 
Geology commences where star-dust ends and the stone begi^ '*■ 
A treatise which should undertake to show how inanimate m -^^^^'' 
ler became a plant or an animal would, ol course, possess grt^^^^^^*" 
interest for biologists; but it would not be accepted by ihem ^^ 

a treatise on biology. That science begins when life appea ^^^^^^r 

A work showing the chemical constituents of every species 

plant would certainly be a valuable work; but it would b^^^^^ 
work of chemistry, and not of botany. In like manner, a wc^ ^^ 
displaying the anatomy ol man in comparison with that ol otl"'' ^^^ '^ 
animals cannot but be of great value; and a treatise showL ^^^*p 
how the human frame was developed from that ol a lower a- " "'' 
mal must be ol extreme interest; but these would be works, ■ 
of anthropology, but ol physiology or biology. Anthropolo 
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Hrgins where mere brute lile gives way to something widely 
liferent and indefinitely higher. It becins with that endow- 
oent which characterizes man, and distinguishes him from all 
tther creatures. The real basis ol the science is found in articu- 
ate speech, with all that this indicates and embodies. Solely 
>y their languages can the tribes of men be scientifically classi- 
ied, their a^liations discovered, and their mental qualities dis^ 
:erned. These premises compel us to the logical conclusion 
■h.ai linguistic anthropology is the only true "science of man." 



PICTOGRAPHS AND ROCK-PAINTINGS OF THE 

SOUTHWEST. 

Bv Lewis W. Gunckel. 

The innumerable canons, plateaux and desolate gorges of 
Southern California and Utah, together with the mesas, deep, 
weird valleys, and sandy wastes of Arizona and New Mexico, 
constitute a region of unusual interest to the student of geology 
and archaeology. Comprising, as it does, so large a territory, the 
essential features are necessarily many and varied ; yet, as a rule, 
the different localities have many of the peculiarities in common. 
Notwithstanding the unusual interest which the itrange-looking 
ruins, found throughout the whole region, excite in the minds 
of the observer, there are also other proofs of man's handiwork 
which are not less interesting. These are the strange, and to 
the casual observer, mysterious-looking characters and symbols 
chipped in the rock or painted in the caves or on the high cliffs. 

These curious rock inscriptions and pictographs are worthy of 
especial notice. They are usually cut into the rock about a 
quarter of an inch deep, on the under side where it is not ex- 
posed to the weather; or painted on, in colors which still to a 
great extent, retain their original brilliancy, yet at the same time 
showing undoubted traces of age. Many of these signs arc rude 
figures of human beings and animals, while many others are of 
a character which evidently had some significant meaning, Of 
this there can be but little doubt, and, while their meaning would 
not have that mysterious portent which most travelers attribute 
to the uncouth attempts at writing of departed and ancient races, 
yet it is not drawing too much upon the imagination to ascribe 
to the pictographs, some' meaning or significance which must 
have occurred to the aboriginal mind at the time of their execu- 
tion. Great care, however, must be taken not to mistake the 
modern pictographs for the ancient ones. 

Oftentimes this is a perplexing task to perform, for we mi 
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judge by the evident appearance of the rock sculptures or paint- 
ings themselves ; by the close proximity to known ancient ruins ; 
and by the separate or conjoined characters which occur in the 
inscription. For instance, a figure of a horse or gun would 
immediately prove it to be a modern work. It may be, however, 
that these representations, curious as they appear to be. were 
sometimes the outcome or result of the aboriginal painter's or 
sculptor's imagination or caprice. Sometimes they are found at 
inaccessible heights and necessarily must have involved con- 
siderable toil. Wc have found them high above us, on the roofs 
of caverns and caves; high up on precipitous cliffs and slantinj 
ledges, so far up that it was impossible to get near them. Ho' 
they were able to reach such unapproachable places is still ^^^ 
mystery. 

They are found more or less commonly throughout the whol^v 
region — on the rocks of Arizona and New Mexico, on the cliff^^ 
of Southern Colorado, and in the caverns and on the rocks o" ■« 
Southern Utah, and on all the tributaries of the San Juan anc=! 
the Colorado rivers. They occur on the face, or more often on th^^ 
sheltered slanting surfaces of rocks or boulders, or on the cliff; 
and in the cave and cliff dwellings. In some localities they. ^^^ 
occur at short intervals and one can count as many as thirtv.^^ 
groups of them in a good day's travel, while in other localitie^K^ - 
they are seldom met with, and are found only at great distance's — 
apart. The most important locations which have been noted bji.^^ 
travelers and explorers are as follows; Those of the Sierra- Waco 
thirty miles from EI Paso; on the banks of the Rio Mancos, oi 
the erratic blocks of the Gila, on the banks of the San Juan, or 
the McElmo creek, the Hovenweep. in the Chaco Canon, on the 
banks of the Fuerco and Zuni rivers, along Butler's Wash, Utah 
along the Rio de Chelley, and other localities where they occur 
less frequently. 

It is a noticeable fact that while picture writings and rod 
inscriptions are very common in some localities, they are 
others. Mr. W. R. Birdsall* calls attention to the almost total 
absence of them, or of figures decorative or otherwise, on the 
buildings or rocks in the Mesa Verde, Rude characters, inscrip- 
tions and pictures are also rare in the neighboring canons. / 
line cut in a spiral was the only object which came under hi 
observation. 

Last spring, having unlimited facilities for pursuing the stud; 
of these interesting rock-paintings and inscriptions, I found thai 
the work spent upon the subject yielded results far beyond 
greatest expectations, especially in the large number of interest 
ing groups discovered. Particular care was taken to maki 
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correct sketches, always afifixing a scale thereto, which ranged 
on the average of one-sixteenth of the full size. The character 
of the rock was noted, and the fact that the pictograph had been 
etched into the face of the rock, pecked, outlined or painted 
upon the surface. If it was painted, care was taken to note each 
color in its correct place, also memorandum of signs of erosion, 
evidences of age. and general appearance. After a time one can 
distinguish at a glance the modern pictographs from the ancient 
ones, even when equally eroded or worn indistinct. Oftentimes 
the ancient, semi-ancient and modern figures were found on the 
same rock, evidently land marks, geographical directions, per- 
sonal marks or, perhaps, childish fancies. Photographs, as a 
rule, turned out to be failures, notwithstanding the great care 
taken, for it was difficult to reach the under, shelving surfaces of 
the rocks or ledges. '"Squeezes" were impracticable on account 
of the peculiar characteristics of the region, and the fact that 
water was very scarce and unavailable, Several hundred sketches 
were obtained, accompanied by the scale of size, notes as to age, 
erosion, color (if any) or depth of chipping and memorandum as 
to the exact location, altitude, points of compass, topography of 
the region, and the names of any contiguous stream, ruin, hill, 
cliff or canon, and the geological appearance of the location, 
This necessitated, as a result, considerable time and trouble, yet 
in glancing over the mass of material obtained during the four 
months in the field, I feel amply repaid. 

The peculiar weathering which occurs at the end of what is 
called a "box canon" (i. e. a canon which comes to a sudden 
end, with the two sides closing in), forms generally a large cave 
greatly resembling an amphitheater, and, when of sufficient size. 
like those of Monarch's Cave, Giant's Cave and Casa del Echo 
in Utah, the echo is deafening. The buildings in these caves 
are similar to those found on the ledges in the cliffs, and are 
generally protected by an outlying wall from one side of the cave 
to the other, from four to six feet high, pierced with many loop- 
holes and peep-holes. The walls of the caves are, in most cases, 
covered with paintings or chiseled pictographs. We have found 
red. yellow, brown, green and white paintings of the figures of 
animals, human beings, symbols greatly resembling rude hiero- 
glyphic signs, and many figures of the human hand. This is 
one of the most perplexing symbols found in this region, Wc 
find it in almost every cave, and in many cliff dwellings, painted 
or slapped on by hand (dipped into the paint previously), in red, 
yellow, brown, green and white colors. In some of the caves, 
almost a hundred of these symbols may be seen, in others only 
one or two. What peculiar significance does this symbol have? 
Surely a mere caprice or childish impulse would not be so widely 
spread over the whole region. One day when returning to camp 
from one of the side canons in Butter's Wash, Utah, tired and 
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thirsty, for water was peculiarly scarce, we noticed at one place 
on the bare stone wall of a canon, about eight feet from the 
ground, a painting of the human hand in green. We went over 
to examine it more closely, and found, much to our surprise and 
delight, directly under it, a small spring of clear, cool water, 
which bubbled out from the sandstone ledge, ran a few feet over 
ground and then disappeared again, the dry soil soaking it 
entirely up. Was this peculiar symbol put there to mark the 
the spring? Or was it the silent offering of thanks to some 
unknown deity for the long wished-for water, so scarce in this 
region? Whatever it was, it was always accepted as a good 
omen to pur party after that incident, and we almost held it in 
reverence. 

The symbols of the hand seem to be the most frequent of all 
the pictographs found in this region. It appears also to be dis- 
tributed over a far wider region than this, however. George 
Smith* mentions them in his "Assyrian Discoveries;" Lc Plon- 
geont finds them in his explorations among the Mayas and 
Quiches; Stevens^ met them often in his travels in Yucatan, 
and says of them: "On the walls of this desolate edifice were 
prints of the'mano Colorado,' or red hand. Often as I have seen 
this print it never failed to interest me. It was the stamp of the 
living hand. * • • These prints were larger than any I had 
seen. The Indians said it was the hand of the master of the build- 
ing." * * * The symbol is also a common one on the 
hieroglyphic tablets of Copan and Palenque. Further north it 
also occurs quite commonly. Mr. Schoolcralt§ says of it; "The 
figure of the human hand is used by the North American Indians 
to denote supplication to the Deity, or Great Spirit, and it stands 
in the system of picture writing as the symhol for strength or 
mastery, thus derived." Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, in a mas- 
terly articlel[ on this subject, concludes as follows: "The hand 
occurring in groups of pictographs has no special significance, 
and is to be read as part of the picture series. The hand upon 
pottery, shell, or stone, may be ceremonial, ornamental, or the 
totem of the tribes to which the possessor of the object belongs. 
* * * Primitive man could not have chosen abetter symbol. 
He knew that his hand was the most useful portion of his body, 
yet he was unable to understand its delicate mechanism, or appre- 
ciate its wonderful adaptability to a thousand varied uses. Yet he 
employs it to represent the power, authority and rights of man." 
This curious symbol occurs quite often in the Mississippi Valley 
on pottery, shell, and stone, and is also mentioned by such emi- 
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I nent authorities ssMessrs. Squier and Davis,* Mr.W. H.l-Ioimes,t 
I Rev. S, D, PeetJ: and General G P. Thruston-§ 
' Symbols of frequent occurrance among the groups of picto- 
graphs in this region are as follows: The dragon fly, the rain- 
bow, the sun — objects of reverence to the living Pueblos; the 
. human hand, the elk, the goat, the antelope, the bear, the red 
I deer, the coyote, the snake, the lizard, the turkey, the turtle, the 
', bull-frog, the centipede, a figure resembling the track of a crow's 
1 foot, the figure eight, the human form, generally with arms up- 
. lifted, a figure like the letter S, figures shaped like dumb-bells, 
i circles, targets, imitation of imprints ol bare leet, but much 
I smaller, rows of dots and lines, crosses and cross lines often re- 
sembling the ancient Runic inscriptions, although of more un- 
i-couth ^workmanship; concentric circles, spirals, parallel lines, 
.arrows, fowls and animals of unrecognizable speeies and occa- 
sionally with one orraore superfluous legs, together with hundreds 
of undescribable, unrecognizable, and perhaps unmeaning figures. 
Judging these figures as works of art. they rarely excel the 
rudest and most uncouth drawings of childish imagination, but 
in some cases more intricate and more elaborate scenes were 
undertaken. These may be found on the Upper McEIrao, in the 
Canon de Chelley, along the San Juan in many places near its 
'mouth, and in Butler's Wash, which empties into the San Juan. 
Mr. Bickford describes a curious group which he found in the 
I Canon de Chelley, which is a characteristic specimen. He says : 
"•'The most remarkable I studied for an hour with the glass, seated 
three hundred teet below, but could make but little of its mean- 
ing. Its was probably a battle scene, but it might have been a 
<lance or sacrifice. A row of thirteen black forms were pictured 
, as marching elbow to elbow, and below them was a group of 
naeven similar but headless forms. Two forms in yellow, the 
rlarger leading the smaller by the hand, were represented as 
running away ft^om the advancing rows, while a gigantic figure 
. in black standing upon the head of a yellow bull-frog was shown 
in the act o*" hurling javelins at the approaching army,"§ The 
most important location which I have personally visited was at 
the mouth of the Hovenweep. where it empties into the McElmo. 
I At this point we found several elaborate assemblages of picto- 
graphs, and also large numbers of smaller groups. One of these 
was described by Mr, Jackson, who visited that location sixteen 
I years before, but none of the others were ever mentioned or 
described. This group is situated about one mile east of the 
'junction of the two creeks, and is found in a large rock shelter. 
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with the remains ol a tower on the top of the boulder. One 
side of the rock was literally covered with picture writings and 
signs, ol which we obtained an excellent photograph,' The 
human form, deer, goats, lizards, snakes, bears, turkeys, and 
miny other birds and animals are distinguishable, while inter- 
mingled with the figures are numerous symbols and signs, which 
appear to be hieroglyphic in character. 

Another important group — the most significant on account of 
some of the peculiar symbols found in it — is situated about one 
hundred yards west of the McElmo and one mile east of the 
junction of the two creeks before mfntioned. In this assem- 
blage, the most striking figure is that of the swastika cross, meas- 
uring seven inches in height and six inches in breadth, and very 
ancient in appearance, being on an under surface entirely pro- 
tected from erosion and weathering. Around itare many curiously 
shaped figures, some in the shape of figure 8's, circles, dots and 
lines, dumb-bell shaped figures, human forms and hands, and 
many others, the shape and appearance of which belie descrip- 
tion. 

In this vicinity there are large numbers of interesting rock 
shelters which are worthy of the attention of archseologists. Al-^ 
though they occur quite commonly at short intervals along thtf,j 
canon, it is just beyond the junction of the two creeks thai i 
find hundreds of huge boulders and blocks of sandstone that ' 
have lallen from the scarf of the promonitories near by, having 
been previously undermined by the washing away of the softer 
strata forming the talus. It is under these huge blocks that we 
find hundreds of rock shelters, all showing indisputable evidences 
of human occupation. Many are blackened by smoke and fires, 
many have rudely constructed walls across the entrance and rear, 
and in under the rocks, unexposed to the weather in almost every 
case. I have found rude pictographs — the smooth surface of the 
sandstone rock offering tempting tablets to the aboriginal artist. 
These inscriptions, if I may call them such, were of especial 
interest, and in this one locality we sketched over fifty groups. 
That they were made by the dwellers of these rock shelters is 
indisputable, and in fact whenever we found a pictograph in this 
immediate locality, and in among these huge rocks, it was only 
necessary to look under the rock or a few feet away to find the 
rock shelter. By "rock shelter" I mean a cavity, cave or shelter 
formed by two or more of these rocks leaning against each other, 
and in which are found indisputable evidences of human habita- 
tion. Oftentimes they are formed by only one large boulder, 
being weathered out in the manner peculiar to this region, thus 
leaving a good shelter underneath. 

The question now arises as to whether the pictographs of the 
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region, taken as a whole, were made by the so-called "cliff- 
dwellers" and ancient pueblo tribes. Of this there can not be 
the slightest doubt if we make an exception ol the modern 
looking pictographs and inscriptions which, even to this day, are 
scratched or painted on the rocks by the wandering and^vagrant 
tribes of Utcs or Navajos. These Indians are supremely super- 
stitious, and will not (until semi-civilized by intercourse with the 
whites) enter a cliff house or ruin for love or money. This we 
have often tried. Yet in Utah pictographs invariably are found 
either inside or in close proximity to ruins, either on the cliffs 
or mesas. Morover, the ones found in these ruins are invariably 
similar to each other, in appearance, in style of workmanship 
and in the symbols and figures used, even though when found at 
great distances apart. This in itself would not tend to prove 
the fact absolutely, were it not for the following facts : Along the 
San Juan and in Butler's Wash ruins were often observed in the 
high and inaccessible cliffs and ledges, far beyond the reach of 
the longest ladder. It was impossible to reach them from above 
or below, on account of the erosion of the ancient foot-holds and 
Steps cut into the rock. These had. without doubt, never been 
entered by any one, either white or Indian, since they were de- 
serted by the owners. We had come prepared for such emer- 
gencies, however, having brought an immense quantity of strong 
rope. Five of the men were usually sent up to the top of the 
cliff carrying ihe rope, and upon reaching the point over the ruin 
lowered it until it w.is caught by one of the party below. One 
man was stationed where he could be seen by both parties, and 
he signaled to the men far above when to pull up or let down the 
rope. In this way we entered the most inaccessible ruins on the 
ledges under over-hanging cliffs. Where the cliff was slanting 
and not over-hanging, we were lowered into it from above, in- 
stead of being pulled up from below. 

In every case where we entered these high ruins, pictographs 
were found exactly coinciding with those in the other lower cliff 
houses and caves, and could have been made by no one but the 
original inhabitants. The ruins theraslves were in exactly the 
same condition as they were when deserted, only more aged and 
half filled with the crumbling debris of the weathered sandstone 
rocks and ledges which formed their outer and inner walls. In 
this age of rapid advancement and deep learning, it is difficult to 
conceive and realize what significance these rude and uncouth 
attempts at writing could have had to those who first designed 
and delineated them, during their hard struggle for existence, 
among the high cliffs or on the desolate sandy wastes. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC RELIGIONS AND ANCESTOR 
WORSHIP. 



By Stephen D. Feet. 

The review of aboriginal religions which we have been giv^— ^^n^ 
has convinced us that there is a large amount of symbol . — ism 
which belongs to prehistoric times, and that there was a geogra^^gihy 
of religion, as well as a history. This position is confirmet^B by 
the study of the map, for we find that most of the symbols \ta-^ere 
confined to certain limited districts, and were very uncomr»non 
outside of those districts, thus making certain grand divisi «3ns 
which are suggestive of a previous development. The boundaries 
which limit these districts are, perhaps, not quite as definite as 
those which now separate grand political provinces, but they arc 
more closely conformed to the physical peculiarities of the con- 
tinent, and more distinctly marked by material barriers, such ^s 
mountain ranges, forest belts, climatic zones, altitude, and soil, 
all of which seem to have had an eflect upon the condition of 
society, and so upon the form of religion. 

This is a very important point, for it reveals to us the won- 
derful and mysterious law which prevailed in native society, and 
which unconsciously molded all institutions and customs, I' 
shows that there was a religious sentiment in the native mind, 
which could not be hindered by any amount of social pnvatiot'i 
and which was not helped by educational privilege, but iivas 
greatly influenced by natural surroundings. This sentiment was 
constantly pressing upon the native mind, and was calculated '*' 
bring it out from the lower grades and the darker superstitions 
into a higher life and light, We do not know its source, t*"^ 
imagine that the spirit of the Almighty through it is aflecti'^S 
human creatures with the spiritual life which is in Him, as i>^ ^ 
great reservoir, this having a constant tendency to bring up hutr>^" 
thought to a higher level, and to reveal through nature His o^*^'" 
attributes and being. This does not do' away with the docti"* ^^ 
that there was a revelation, but, on the other hand, shows tl "** 
there was a necessity for it; and yet it furnishes a key to ^ ' 
problem and enables us better to enter into the study of comp£*- 
live religions. The review of geography will therefore be app> ^— h*c 
priate at this time We are to study the subject of ethnograf^^ 
religions, but shall take ancestor worship as one of the seric^^^'.u. 

Let us take up the map of the continent and study out . 

localities in which each form of religion has had its chief 
velopment, notice the boundaries within which the symbols I'*- ■ ^^ 
been discovered, and ask why it was that within such bounds*-- 
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the particular cult should have had its history. That there was 
an evolution of one form of worship out of another, is one of 
the first lessons taught us by the map. If we begin with the 
localities where society was at its lowest stage, and where hu- 
man nature was in its most degraded condition, we shall find each 
form of religion corresponding to the physical surroundings as 
well as to the social status. The process of development, how- 
ever, appears as we go out from one district into another, tor we 
may see that in those localities where society reached a higher 
stage, and where the surroundings were more favorable to human 
growth, there religion partook ol the social status, and itself 
reached a higher grade. We find, then, that we are taking steps 
upward, are following an ascending series, coming out of the 
darkness into the light, out of the uncertain and indefinite 
into the positive and well delined, each geographical district fur- 
nishing not only a new phase of religion, but also one that was 
more highly developed and more complete in its outline. The 
districts in which the different systems have been identified are 
very instructive, for they show that there was a law of correla- 
tion everywhere prevalent, and a conservation of influence every- 
where at work. 

The different religious systems may generally be arranged ac- 
cording to the belts of latitude, and the order of succession may 
be traced from the north to the south, each zone having its own 
particular form of worship as well as its social status, mode of 
life, and grade of development. The figure of a pyramid may 
be employed in the case of aboriginal religions as well as in the 
case of the architectural structures, for these stretch across the 
continent in parallel lines, but arise in successive steps, their ad- 
vance keeping pace with the advance of society. We notice that 
the personal element grows more intense with each successive 
stage, and that that which in the lower stages was a dim and 
shadowy animism, or spirit and demon worship, comes out at 
last in the worship of a divinity whose attributes are entirely 
personal. Monotheism does not seem to have been reached, yet 
there was an approach to it, for the personality of the divinities 
becomes more and more prominent, and the influence of the 
great " culture hero" is at last almost supreme. Personality does 
not belong to ancestor worship alone, for it appears in every local- 
ity, a personal spirit having been ascribed to the rocks and the 
trees, to animals and nondescript creatures, to the various nature 
powers — rain and lightning, wmd, to the heavenly bodies, the 
sun and moon — as well as to the culture heroes and ancestors. 
The lowest stage was found among the Eskimos of the north, 
who feared the demons, and the highest among the Mayas of the 
south, among whom the personal divinity was symbolized. 

The arrangement o( the different systems of religion according 
to the belts of latitude is very suggestive; it shows that the 
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climate had an effect upon them as well as the soil; the influ- 
ence, perhaps, being first felt by the employment and the mode 
of life; the social status, the religious beliefs and the customs 
being correlated to these. We may take each zone and follow 
it, arranging the tribes or races according to their languages 
and location, but will find that there are certain centers in which 
the mythology, the symbols and the customs show a certain 
divinity as supreme. The following are the systems which have 
been recognized in the symbols preserved in prehistoric times and 
confirmed by the myths, and are now laid down on the map as 
an approximate geography of the aboriginal religions on the 
continent. There were two or three lines ot development, one 
which followed the east coast, another the west coast and another 
passed down through the central axis. Local tribes had their 
particular forms of worship, but the steps or grades will be rec- 
ognized in the parallels which correspond to the bells of latitude. 
The following is the order: 

I. Shamanism. This was the religion of the fishermen oCj 
the Arctic regions. It may be regarded as the lowest form,, 
though it varied in its character according to the locality and 
tribe. It was a system which prevailed through the entire 
Arctic regions, including Greenland on the east, and Point 
Barrow on the west, and extending down to the Tinneh tribes 
on the Hudson's Bay, and the Aleuts in Alaska. Among the 
Tinnehs and Aleuts it was in the extreme of degredalion, the 
myths being full of vulgarity, the customs senseless, and the 
superstitions numerous. Here the shaman was a sort of relig- 
ious juggler or magician, who exercised absolute control over 
the people by means of his arts and pretentions. The people 
themselves were divided mto castes, which were said to have 
originated when all fowls, animals and fish were people. The 
fish were the Chitaah, the birds were Taingees-ah-Isah, and the 
animals Nat-singh.* These were the ancestors of the different 
tribes, as well as their divinities. The shaman had great power 
over these animals. The evil spirits were under his control and 
demons were exorcised by his magic, He seemed to dwell in 
the midst of the supernatural and to have power over all the 
elements, and yet there was always a spirit which was beyond 
his control, which the people recognized as the great ancestor 
oi all. This spirit assumed different shapes in different localities 
and had different names given it by different tribes. Some have 
called it the Great Spirit, recognizing monotheism here among 
these darkened and degraded people as they do among the 
hunter tribes and more advanced races of the south. The term 
Great Spirit has been objected to as conveying the wrong idea, 
but it is nevertheless suggestive in this connection, for the Great 
Spirit is always identical with the great ancestor, though the 
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character of the ancestor is conformed to the character of Che 
people who worshiped it. Some authors maintain that a ben- 
evolent being, who ruled over all and was the great ancestor of 
all, was recognized by even the most degraded tribes. Others 
maintain that there was a type of religion prevalent called heno- 
theibm, and that this has been mistaken for the worship of the 
Great Spirit. Ilenotheism consists in the exalting of one divin- 
ity above all others, making that one supreme. This divinity 
was often a local one, and became the divinity of a tribe or dis- 
trict, and was unknown beyond the tribe. It was often regarded 
as the tribal ancestor, and so ancestor worship was introduced by 
it. and yet the henotheistic conception was equally strong among 
the nations of the east. 

Shamanism was the religion of the Eskimos. They imagined 
that their ancestral spirit dwelt in the rocks, and that the shamans 
had power to open the door.* The Esquimos of Point Barrow 
have many tales in which a mythical person is described. This 
person is sometimes a dog, sometimes a cruel man called Kagsuk, 
sometimes a woman, sometimes an animal with six or ten legs, 
called Kiliopak, and sometimes a fabulous beast. In Greenland 
the great ancestor of all was a woman called Sedna, a woman 
ikhose home was in the sea and who had control of the sea ani- 
mals. The legend is that this woman was pushed into the sea; 
she clung to the boat on both sides, but her husband struck her 
with a knife; each time her fingers were transformed to sea 
animals. He killed her and covered her with dog skin, and the 
floodcide took her. Her home is now in the tide. The man 
assumed the shape of a bird, but the woman is the spirit which 
haunts all things. We may say then that ancestor worship began 
even in the midst of shamanisni.t 

2. Totemism was the second form of religion. This pre- 
vailed, as we have shown elsewhere, among the hunter tribes. 
Its chief development was in the district which was bounded by 
the Arctic Circle on the north and the fortieth degree on the 
south, the district in which is Hudson's Bay and the chain of 
the Great Lakes, and which may be called the forest belt of the 
north. Totemism consisted in the worshipof ancestors or of an- 
cestral spirits which assumed the form of animals and were 
called by animal names. It was the religion of the hunters; 
they always carried with them either the skin, or the skeleton, 
or head, or some part of the. animal which they regarded as 
their personal divinity. They also placed the figures of animals, 
either painted or carved, over their houses, near their villages 
and in their cemeteries, and ever lived under the protection of 
these animal ancestors. It was a mvsterious and comoHcated 
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system. It bad great sway: we may regard it as the second 
stage through which ancestor worship passed on its way to its 
complete devcfopm<ml. 

The symbols of animal worship or totcraism convince us that 
the animals were elevated to the position of ancestors and were 
often regarded as the heads of houses, the leaders of the tribes 
and the guardian divinities of the nations. We sometimes find 




among them human images, but these arc generally mythologic 
creatures which perpetuated tribal myths, or were the representa- 
tives of ancestors, and were recognized as such. The real divin" 
ties were the animals, rather than these mylhologic creatures. 

Animal worship abounds with human images, though they were ■ 
not ruling symbols until the process of personification reached a 
higher stage, A specimen can be seen in the figure which is pre- ' 
sented herewith — a figure which is in itself quite mysterious, 
{Figs. I and 2) but which finds its explanation in the process of 
development which we are considering. 1 his has been described 
by Thomas Wilson. It is an image which has the head of a 
bear, the form of a man, but the symbols of sun worship on the 
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form. The image was found in a mound near Newark. Ohio. It 
represents a human form clad in bear's skin, the head being 
brought over the crown and serving as a sort of head-dress after 
the fashion of the lion's skin of Hercules and Ale.xander. The en- 
tire head of the b< ar is on the top of the head of the man. while 
the arms of the man appear inserted within the skin of the fore 
legs of the bear. One arm is drawn around the front of the body, 




I the other is at the side of the face. The feet of the image re- 
semble those of the bear, though the knees are those of a man. 
The sun symbol is found in the four dotted circles, or disks, 
! vhicharebetween the knees and theelbows. It isa most remark- 
^ able image, there is nothing like it on the continent. It reminds 
I us of the old world traditions, and in this respect resembles the 
I image with the serpent, the tree and human face combined, which 
I was also found in the same region, on the Ohio river. 

We class this image along with the idols which were de- 
scribed in the chapter on idolatry It reminds us of the so-called 
'"Exeter" vase This vase or altar has on three sides the face 
of an animal, but on the fourth a human face, showing the same 
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conception, but in a difierent way. The bear idol resembles in 
some respects the images found in Nicaragua and described by 
E. G, Squier. In these idols the human figure is covered by a 
monstrous head, either of an alligator, wolf, or bear.* 

3. The third stage was sun worship. This prevailed among 
the agricultural tribes of the central and southern states. It was 
the cult of that ancient people called the Mound-builders. It i 
also prevailed among the Indian tribes which lived in the same ] 
region at the time of the discovery. There is evidence that 
ancestor worship prevailed among the sun worshipers, as its 
symbols are mingled with the sun symbols, which are so numer- 
ous, Certain customs which represent it were practiced by the 
living tribes, especially by the Natchez and the Muskogees. 
These rites and ceremonies illustrate the point which we have in 
mind. The sun was personified and was worshiped as a person. 
The attributes of the sun divinity were symbolized under the 
semblance of human images or idols, as well as under the form 
of the sun itself. , 

The early explorers have described human images as very 
common in the Gulf States. These images were generally found 
in the dead houses or ossuary temples, and were supposed to 
represent the ancestral divinities of the people. The images 
were placed inside of the doors, and not only guarded the bodies 
of the dead, but the treasures of the living, for the dead houses 
were often the places where the treasures and sacred things of 
the people were deposited. 

We furnish a cut to illustrate this point, though the image 
was found on the West India islands. See Fig. 3. It has been 
described by Prof. O. T. Mason.f The carving represents two 
individuals sealed on a canopied chair. The chair has a high 
back, ornamented with scrolls and concentric rings'. Both indi- 
viduals have embroidered skull caps, resembling the close-fitting 
embroidered caps of the Indians. The legs have bands of em- 
broidered cotton just above the calves, which resemble those 
bands which were common among the Caribs, at the time of the 
discovery. They may have been portraits, for the description 
given of the natives is as follows: Their eyes were encircled 
with paint so as to give them a hideous expression, and bands 
of cotton were bound firmly above and below the muscular parts 
of the arms and legs, so as to cause them to swell to dispropor- 
tionate size.t This image was 31 inches in height. 

Another figure, carved from a single log of wood, represents a I 
human image resting upon arms as well as legs. There are on J 
it earrings, or ornaments, and bands around the arms similar to ] 
those on the seated images. The length if this is 43 inches. 
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The discover}- of these images in the West Indies suggests aon- 
neclion between the island and the continent in prehistoric times, 
or at least conveys the idea that a similar custom of making idols 
which should represent ancestors, prevailed in both regii ns. The 




Fig, S —Otrved Imai/ti , 



distinction of sex amone the nature divinities is often shown by 
the idols. The sun and moon were regarded as male and female, 
and all the nature powers were arranged according to sex. The 
mythologies ot sun- worshipers were full of stories with regard 
to the pairing cf divinities and with regard to miraculous births. 
These myths were sometimes embodied in the idols. 
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We notice that such images were common, especially at the 

south, suggesting that the southern races were all idolaters, but 
animal figures or totems were more common at the north, sug- 
gesting that the northern races were animal worshipers, the 
difference between the two arising from ethnic causes as well as 
from the influence of environment. Still there is nothing unrea- 
sonable in the theory that both systems were prevalent in all parts 
of the continent, even if they originated in separate centers and 
found their full development in particular districts, for the spread 
of symbolism from one district to another was very natural. If 
we take the different religious cults of the Mississippi Valley, we 
shall find that some of them were purely local and never went 
beyond the bounds of their first habitat. Others were wide- 
spread and became almost universal. ■ 

4. Sabeanism, or sky worship, is the fourth form of abong- f 
inal religion which we are to consider. This was also a local | 
cult. It found its chief development among the Pueblos of the 
interior. It consisted in the personifying of the nature powers 
and in making them divinities. There was perhaps not as much 
of the element of ancestor worship in this cult as in those which 
we have just considered, yet when we analyze the system and 
study the symbols we shall find that it was not entirely lacking. 
The chief peculiarity of sky worship was, that the sky was a 
house, or rather made up ol a number of houses; the four 
quarters, and the upper heavens or the zenith and the lower earth 
or the nadir, each of them constituting a house or habitation for 
the divinity. The houses all had different colors; that in the 
north was yellow, in the east white, in the south red, in the west 
blue, the upper sky spotted, the lower black,* The houses were 
guarded by animals, each of which had a color corresponding 
with that of the house. The central divinity was in the shape of 
a human b^ing, thus conveying the idea that ancestor worship 
or image worship was as prevalent here as elsewhere. 

The divinities of the Pueblos were varied. Some of them 
were represented by rude images in the shape of animals which 
were called fetiches, others by human images, which were really 
idols, but at the same time reminded the people of their ances- 
tors. The symbols of nature worship are peculiar. They rep- 
resent all the nature powers personified, but personified under 
the semblance of animals, birds, .serpents and nondescript creat- 
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ures, the human form apparently being the ruler of them all. 
The forces of nature, however, are represented in this way: The 
lightning by serpents, the thunder by a bird, the sky by a dome, 
the heavens by a turreted figure, the rainbow by a human 
image bent in the form of an arch, the clouds by wings furnished 
with feathers resembling knife blades, the water by certain plat- 
forms or rafts, the four quarters of the sky by certain animals; 
but in the midst of all and ruling over all was the image which 
represented perhaps the human ancestry as well as the priest- 
hood. The idols of the Pueblos were numerous, and were cov- 
ered with the symbols of the active nature powers. While the 
images were silent and motionless the symbols on the images 
always suggest the activities of nature about them. Sometimes 
the faces of the images are obscured by bands and dark lines, as 
if the divinity was hidden within the images. But the symbols 
of the nature powers are always conspicuous and represent 
action. We may imagine that the divine being is surrounded 
by the elements, but is serene amid them all. The lightnings 
may play, the clouds lower, storms may rage, the rain fail, the 
rainbow appear above the clouds, the turrettcdsky may be filled 
with feathery plumes, but a personal divinity controls them all. 
Even the Moquis, a living tribe, have divinities of this kind. The 
god of the surface of the earth is called Ma-cau-a. He is the god 
of death, as well as the god of life, who controls growth. The 
priest who personified him wore a mask with corn husk eyes and 
his body was daubed with blood. They have a virgin god called 
Mana. who was the bride of the sun, Dawa, and called the spider 
woman. She was the mother of the war god, Pi-ho-kong. The 
plumed serpent was the rain symbol among the Moquis. The 
coil is a whirlwind symbol ; triangle, a phallic symbol; the cross, 
a sky or weather symbol; stairs or steps, cloud symbols; the 
shield, a star symbol ; the suastika, perhaps a fire symbol.* 

5. The fifth form of aboriginal religion is what we may call 
anthromorphism; this prevailed, to a certain degree, amonp the 
savage tribes of the northwest, such as the Haidahs, but was es- 
pecially manifest among the civilized tribes of the southwest. 
Its chief development was represented in the so-called "culture 
heroes," the law givers, which have made such an impression upon 
the aboriginal literature of the country. There was, however, an 
element of ancestor worship in this hero worship, for many of 
the heroes were transformed from their original characters as law 
makers, into ancestors. We find many sculptured figures in 
Gnatemala, which represent culture heroes as ancestors. We 
present here two such figures from Pantaleon, Guatemala. These 
figures have also been described by I'rof O. T. Mason. See 
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The head of the old man in one of tlicm had deep lines on browa 
and cheek; nearly the whole of the ear was taken up with cylia-^ 
drical ornaments. The head-dress was composed of the body^ 
of a bird with outstretched wings. In the other head the eyes 
were represented as hanging from their sockets; the long ears 
were adorned with heavy ornaments; on the top was a small cap, 
jauntily placed to one side. There is upon these images a variety 
of symbolism which is suggestive of sun worship and nature 
worship, but there is a prominence to the human face which con- 
vinces us that human art has worked free from the symbols or 
nature worship into the realm of portraiture. " 
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We do not know their history, but there is one peculiarity 
about these portraits which is very suggestive, conveying the 
idea that ancestor worship was mingled with the hero worship. 
There is the appearance of great age in some of the idols. This 
may be owing to the fact that a venerable appearance would 
heighten the spirit of devotion and so the idols would be held in 
greater reverence. But it shows that ancestor worship was a 




■ more elevating influence than either anunal or nature worship, 
and that it had even a more sacred character. We call attention 
to the contrast between these figures or idols from Guatemala 
and those which were images of the nature gods in Mexico, In 
the latter the images are covered with the most horrid objects in 
nature, crotalus jaws, serpents' fangs, serpents' tails and rattles, 
the claws of beasts, grinning skulls, horrid looking eyes, muti- 
lated hands, the ensigns of royalty placed upon them as if in 
mockery, the whole figure the shape of a cross, making a trav- 
esty of the most sacred symbol of religion. These idols of Gua- 
temala are far more serene and kindly, and show the mild form 
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of religion which prevailed. The medallion ear ornaments of these 
figures may have been symbols of the sun, ihough the head-dress 
has the body of a bird in the front, the outstretched wings of the 
bird making the ornament, the head and tail being arranged in 
front and behind, the whole resembling the 
vulture head-dress of one of the Egyptian god- 

Idesses. These resemblances between the old 
world and the new world symbols and orna- 
ments are very remarkable, and deserve more 
study than we can give them at present. 
6. Ancestor worship was a sixth form of 
religion. We find its chief development on the 
northwest coast of the continent. Why this 
was it is difficult to determine, though there 
may have been unknown causes which pro- 
duced the development of the system in this 
region. In some respects ancestor worship 
here was of a new typx:, contrasting strangely 
with the shamanism which prevailed so near 
to it. Is it not singular that two systems so 
unlike one another should have been devel- 
oped so near together. How do we account 
for it? Shall we say that it was owing to an 
ethnic difference, the Esquimos upon one aide 
having inherited shamanism, the Haidahs, the 
Thlinkeets. and the Columbian Indians having 
inherited the ancestor worship, or shall we 
ascribe it to the influence of an intruded cult, 
namely, the ancestor worship which prevailed 
on the northeast coast of Asia, in China and 
Japan 
Dr. Franz Boaz thinks that the custom of 
erecting these ancestor posts springs from the 
ancient habit of carving smaller objects and 
preserving them asmementosof ancestors, the 
acquaintance with iron tools making it easy 
for them to carve the same symbols upon the 
larger posts. He maintains that the ancestor 
posts are mainly modern in'their origin. This 
does not, however, account for the mystical phi- 
™ , n. J r, losophy and strange superstition which make 
every part of an ancestor post expressive of 
the line of descent, as well as of the family history. The myth- 
ologic traditions which so personify the various animals and 
make ancestors of them are here embodied, but they are made 
to magnify the family history. See Fig. 6. 

(i.) Let us then here study the art motives and consider thc-l 
symbols which were hidden beneath them. Various writei 
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bave recognized the resemblance between the ancestral posts 
of the northwest coast and the carved figures found in New 
Zealand, but have reliised to ascribe them to the same source, 
or to acknowledge that there was any contact between the natives 
of the continent and those of the islands, notwithsianding the 
fact that the oceanic currents could easily bring the New Zealand- 
ers into contact with the tribes of the Pacific ocean. 




There were several art centers along the Pacific coast, one 
among the Esquimaux of Alaska, another among the Thlinkeets 
of Oregon, a third among the rude California tribes, a fourth 
among the ancient Aztecs of Mexico, a fifth among the ancient 
Mayas of Honduras, Nicaragua and Guatemala, a sixth in the 
northern provinces of South America, a seventh among the an- 
cient inhabitants of Peru; but all along the line we recognize an 
extra limital influence which gives to the art found" upon the 
Pacific coast an entirely different character from that which is 
found on the Atlantic coast, and which also distinguishes it trora 
the art of the deep interior. The mythologies of this region do 
not show as much of the influence as do the art forms and sym- 
bols, yet the myths of the northwest coast are as different from 
those of the eastern wild tribes as they can well be. 



(2.) The contrast between the myths and symbols of the 
' northwest coast and those of the eastern tribes will be suggestive. 
I We find that the tents of the Dakotas were frequently covered 
] with the totems of the clans, and that tlie record of the family 
and clan could be learned from the paintings. There were few 
' human figures, for the reason that the animal names were given 
I to ancestors, and these names would be recognized in the figures. 
I The totems of the eastern tribes were arbitrary and conventional, 
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figures which could not be changed. A chief might, to be sute, 
decorate his person according to his own taste. He could also 
carry about his dress the emblems ot his own personal exploits. 
In fact, he could carry the record of his own life in his dress and 
equipments. Every chief had his own paraphernalia. There 
was scarcely anything in this which was not significant. The 
horns on his head, the plumes which he wore, the decorations of J 
his spear and the emblems upon his shield, the paint or tattoo I 
upon his face, the ornaments upon his belt, were suggestive of 1 
his history. ' 

Among the Haidah Indians the history of the family could be 
recognized in the animal figures and human feices, for the portraits 
of the ancestors were embodied in them. The carved columns 
have an individuality about them. There is generally a thunder 
bird carved somewhere on the column, to signify the natural 
divinity, but its position is not uniform. There are in the mod- 
ern posts, heads and hats resembling those of white men; these 
surmount the thunder bird. The greatest liberty was taken 
by the owner of an ancestral post. He was held by no law of 
the tribe or of the clan. He could arrange his personal totems 
along with his ancestral portraits to suit himself. He could 
leave wide spaces vacant, or could fill them with mythologic 
figures, The carving was more or less elaborate, according to 
the means of the individual, and the entire post became a repre- 
sentative ot the ivealth of the owner, as well as of his ancestry. 
There was the same individuality in its carving that the chief 
had in his dress, and tlie art motives were the same in both. 
There was a vanity about the householders as there was about | 
the chief, but it embodied itself in the carving, which became per- | 
manent rather than in the dress, which was so easily destroyed. 
The contrast between the totem figures and the ancestral 
posts may be carried out still farther. The chief took off his 
feather helmet and hung it over his own cabin. He would place 
his armor, including his shield, knife, bow and arrows, mocca- 
sins near his bed, but his family would be included with others 
in the clan's history. The communistic system required that he 
should have just such a position in the circle. In the ancestral 
worship there was no such arbitrary- rule. The clan system be- 
came flexible and lost its hold. The family was the unit rather 
than the clan. There was no communistic system under its rule. 

There was a great difference between the two regions. What 
was there in the organic faculty of man on the Pacific coast 
which should have led to the construction of the elaborate col- 
umns which was not possessed by ttiose in the interior or on the 
Atlantic coast? They are found in the different zones, though 
the southern zones exhibit a higher stage of development than 
the northern. Why do not these symbols appear on the east- 
coast as well as the western? The .symbolic, artistic : 
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religious parallels would require this process, but it does not 
exist How should we account for the difference? We main- 
tain that the system must have been transmitted from the Asiatic 
continent either by way of Polynesia and the eastern islands, or 
by way of Mongolia and the Aleutian Islands. 

There was a form of ancestor worship in Mongolia which 
seems to have been transmitted through the wild Algonquins 
tribes and which cropped out in the carved posts which sur- 
rounded the dance circle among the Powhattans in Virginia. 
But no such elaborate mythologic creations appear anywhere 
except on the Pacific coast and in the islands of Oceanica. 

(3.) The resemblance between the totem posts of the north- 
west coast and the carved idols in New Zealand, however, is 
worthy of study. There are carved posts at the eaves and ridge 
poles of the houses, and carved figures on either side of the door 
and covering the entire front, in both localities. The Haidah 
houses are niuch ruder in their construction, the pillars are not 
elaborate, but there is the same general arrangement. They are 
built in stories one above the other ; the faces always looking out 
toward the sea, very much as the idol pillars of the Easter Islands 
look out. It is singular that the Pacific coast should be marked 
by these columns which we call portrait pillars, and that the 
Atlantic should be entirely destitute of them. 
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THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
By Theodore F. Wright. 

In the belief that ils work is oi universal importance 
Fund.has been induced to make a tutl exhibit at the Columbian 
Exposition. At first a place was assigned to it in the Ethnol- 
ogy building, but, as that buildin^r was greatly delayed, Ihe 
exhibit of the Fund was transferred by means of the kindness 
of all concerned to the Liberal Arts building, where it will be 
found in the southwest gallery, in the British section. In setting 
up ihe exhibit President LoUghridge, of the Young Men's 
Society for Biblical Research, and Dr. Waterman, local secre* 
tary, have been very helptul. 

The exhibit includes all the publications of the Fund frooiS 
the beginning in 1885, the large and now very rare volumes of 
the Palestine survey; the single volumes dealing with local work 
and discoveries, and the full series of quarterly statements. Be- 
sides these there is a very lull assortment of photographs.— 
Casts of certain inscriptions and objects are also to be seen. 

The department of maps is also full, and no such opportunity 
has ever been given to see the greater and smaller maps whid 
represent, in the fullest degree, the surveys and identifications ' 
made during twenty-five years. Especially will the interest of 
visitors be attracted to the raised map on which Mr. George 
Armstrong has labored so long and skiltluUy. He made great 
efforts to finish it in time and only succeeded by the greatest 
exertions. A fuller description of this map will be given at 
another lime. 

To these productions of the Fund a collection ot excavated 
objects in silver, bronze, iron, glass and pottery has been added 
by the undersigned to Ihe number of about one hundred. No 
general collection has been mad-? for this purpose, but rather _ 
the aim has been to show the actual fruits of excavation. Somu 
ol these objects are Hint knife Irom Laehish mound; mirrofX 
bracelets and idolatrous images in bronze; sepulchral throne 
metal; mosaics and tear-bottle in glass; Iron keys, spike, horst 
shoes, etc.; fossils and quarry-stone; lamps, images and vas« 
of pottery; coins in silver and copoer of all periods. The col4| 
lection also includes weapons and tools made of iron, wood, 1 
of both, leather bags and bottles, a trumpet of ram's horn, spec- 
imens ol soil, and other objects which seem to connect them- 
selves with this work. It is hoped liiat ail who are interested in 
this exploration work will freely inspect the exhibit and so make 
themselves familiar with what is going on. Mr. Waher Besant, 
honorary secretary, will be in attendance a part of the time. The 
writer expects to be in attendance nearly all the lime, and will 
be happy to converse with any who may visit him. 
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Editorial. 



[ THE OLD AND THE NEW AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

The Columbian Exposition, with its startling display of archi- 
tectural beauties and with its wonderful exhibit of the products 
ot the world, is occupying the attention of all classes. The 
papers and periodicals are full of descriptions of it. Many 
books have been written about it, and more will be. There is 
one department, however, which has not been described, or, 
at any rate, has not been brought prominently before the public. 
^'^e refer to the department of archjeology and ethnology. 
"'e propose, therefore, to devote one or two numbers of Thb 
Amkhican Antiquar'An to the subject, and expect to publish 
articles which may be furnished by various persons connected 
With the exhibit. For the present we shall only give the im- 
pressions received from our first visit. The impression is that 
* ^vo^derlul opportunity has been offered to make this depart- 
ment exceedingly interesting and prominent, everything has 
*'cen favorable to this. Located on the shores of the great lake, 
whose wide expanse ol blue water reminds one of the great 
**cean which was traversed four hundred years ago, the con- 
^u*^*" °'^ ^^'^ grounds as well as the number of lagooons within 
'f^em, not unfitly represents the great continent which was dis- 
covered and the chain of the Great Lakes which was uliimalely 
traversed. The arrangement of the buildings on the grounds 
™*Sht easily, with a few changes and additions, beautifully illus- 
ii'ate the progress of history, from the discovery up to the 
Present time, and made the entire exhibit an interesting object 
j^ason. We notice that at the south end is the Forestry 
OuilcJing, the Anthropological building and the structure filled 
^•th models o( the Clifl-dwellers' houses, while between ihem 
^*"^ arranged the various huts and houses occupied by the 
r^P^'esentatives of aboriginal tribes, while a little to the north 
!f the convent La Rabida on one side and the East India 
ouilding on the other side, thus making a fair picture of pre-Co- 

^'^ rvian Amprira and intrnHiirinrr hifttnrv aQ mnrpivf»rl nl hv 



Ihe 



■^bian America, and introducing history as conceived ot by 



great discoverer. Following this is the ■ 



' of the old 



**^_It; ships and the other vessels which represent the earliest 

P^'^icds ol history. Slill farther north the Agricultural building, 

Jl?^ Horticultural and the Transportation, each ol them filled 

"^h reminders of the old and the new, while crowded into the 

"^•"th end of the great enclosure were the many state buildings, 

*di building embodying in itself the history ol the state, and in 
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the midst of all the Art building and the Liberal Arts, making 
these ihe crowning work and representatives of the present 
time. It would seem as if with this arrangement it would have 
been easy to have brought all the departments together, so thai 
a splendid scenic representation would have been presented and 
a unity ol design have been made apparent to all. We realize 
that much effort has been put forth to make the department 
success; explorations have been conducted among the Mound< 
builders of Central America and elsewhere; representatives of^ 
native tribes have been brought irom great distances— from 
the north and south and east and west, and placed in their 
model houses, near the lagoon, in which their varied crafts are 
lelt to float. An assereibly of Indians has been gathered here, 
and many have been permitted to look upon the representatives 
of pre-Columbian America for the first time, A splendid col- 
lection of historic and prehistoric relics has also been gathered 
from all parts of the world, including articles illustrative of the 
ethnological customs, the lolk-lore, the primitive religions and 
primitive arts of the entire globe. We understand that this 
collection is already awakening much interest among specialists. 
Much popular interest has been shown in the ClitP^wellers' 
concession, where a very large collection of Clifi-dwellers' relics 
have been gathered. We are sure that still greater interest 
will be^taken in the exhibit now that it has been opened to the 
public. 

There are, to be sure, collections in the Illinois building and 
in the government building, but these are near the north end ol 
the grounds, and the collections are hidden away among other 
exhibits, so that they are not specially noticed by the people. 
The archiEOlogista, who are accustomed to explore and know 
how to find relics, have discovered them and have been inter- 
ested. In the state buildmg belonging to New Mexico they 
have perhaps found a tiiw Cliff-dweller or Pueblo idols, and 
possibly have been able to discover other ancient relics scattered 
about and hidden among new things, but they have not beeo 
very prominent, for many of the states have not appreciated the 
very things for which they are especially distinguished, and 
have left out from their exhibit the tokens of the prehistoric 
age, Iowa with its far-famed Davenport collection, Missouri 
with its two notable collections at St, Louis, namely, in the 
Academy of Science and that under the Historical Society, and 
Kentucky with its Nashville collection, and Oliio with its, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati collections, and Wisconsin with its 
Madison aid Milwaukee collections, have all failed to furnish 
an exhibit. Not even a mound has been erected upon the 
grounds, nor an effigy moulded out of earth, so as to give an 
idea ol the work of the Mound-builders, Visitors from foreign 
countries and citizens of this country could form no idea of the 
antiquities of the country except lor the special building. 
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The early history of the conlinent ia much better represented. 
■ "We go back to the Lagoon and ihe Forestry building: Here 
3S the convent L.a Rabida, filled with the documents and letters, 
«onie of which bear the handwriting of Columbus himself, filled 
also with difTerenl portraits upon the walls and doors of the old 
:forl or house in which Columbus lived, with weather-beaten 
"boards. It had been interesting to notice the young men and 
-women from schools and colleges, with note books in hand, 
, passing quietly and respectfully from room lo room and study- 
ang the maps and the lime-worn documents and letters, admir- 
ing the portraits and looking upon the treasured remains ol the 
ffreat navigator. It has seemed as il the new was feeling the 
orce of the old. This love for the great discoverer is admirable, 
especially ns there has been so much adverse criticism in the 
liistories which have been rccenlly written. The advent of the 
caravels has brought this sentiment out. The three vessels built 
in imitation of those in which Columbus sailed, one ol them, the 
Santa Maria, a copy of the original even in its furniture and 
equipment, all ol them old fashioned and clumsy, approached 
the ciiv, after a long voyage across the ocean and up the chain 
of the Great Lakes, the convent imitated in the "White Citv," 
imitative of the convent in Spain, being the end of the voyage. 
The modern city stretches with its suburbs nearly fifty miles 
along the lake shore. The great city sends out its welcome in 
3 fleet which was composed of every kind of cralt, all of them 
modern. Everything in the city is new, not a vestige of the old. 
The contrast is great; it was, literally, a new world giving wel- 
come lo the old. The multitude bestows honor upon the few 
who are long since dead. The hopeful aspiring give honor to 
Ihe once desponding hero; the boundless opportuniiies of the 
present throws out its hands to the privations of the past. It 
was a thrilling sight: the "White City" below the fleecy clouds 
pviog recognition to the unseen heroes who have gone to the 
White City above. The event was one which would naturally 
inspire the present generation with an admiration for the past. 

Enthusiastic also has been the reception given to the Viking 
vessel, which was built from the model of the boat which was 
exhumed from the mound on the shores of Norway, designed 
to imitate the vessels of the sea kings: a liilie open boat with 
shields on either side, dragon head in front and with a single 
mast. In such a vessel the Norsemen visited Iceland and un- 
doubtedly reached the eastern coast of North America. The 
sight of the boat brings to mind the pre-Columbian age, and 
furnishes a connecting link between the ancient and the modern 
history, rather the aboriginal and the post-Columbian history of 
America. These vessels may properly be anchored alongside 
ol the old war ves^el3 and near the aboriginal houses, according 
lo the fitness of things. 
The Fourth of July also brought up contrast between the old 
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and the new. The little old flag which was shot away from 
the mast head of the Bon Homme Richard and was rescued 
Irom the water by the lieutenant, has been in the hands of his 
fntnily ever since. A Utile old fashioned woman brings this flag 
onto the platform in front of the assembled multitude, 250,000; 
il is unfurled and swings out Irom the head of the flag staft. It 
is faded. There are only iwelve stars on the blue field ; Georgia 
had not yet come into the union o( stales. Washington's coat 
oi arms is represented by the stripes. Paul Jones adopted these 
as the emblem for his vessel, The sword oi VVdshington is dis- 
played in connection with ihe flag; the Revolutionary war is 
brought to mind by the scene. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence in its pristine state has been photographed; it is placed in 
the Government building. The groups gather around the glass 
case and look wiih reverence at the document. The old "Lib- 
erty Bell" in the Pennsylvania building, cracked and weather- 
beaten as it is, has been noticed by the American people, who 
are always patriotic, more than any other object on the ground. 
The little old bell from Kaskaskia is also displayed in ihe Illinois 
building; those who have read the early history ol the stale and 
a few who have read the recent novels about Kaskaskia have 
looked upon this as a token from the past. If the model ot the 
griflin and the picture of the fort Creve Coeur could only have 
been added, so as to represent the exploits of La Salle as a 
connecting link to early history, the thing would have been 
complete. The tokens of ihe Black Hawk war are also lacking, 
and so there is a gap between the old and the new and yet im- 
agination easily Alls it up. 

The Transportation building is also suggestive. Here we 
find the engine, 999, that flies at the rate of 112 miles an hour, 
and just outside we find the Dewitt Clinton and the John Bull, 
the earliest engines used in this country. Fulton and Fitch's 
steamboats are, however, not to be seen- The multitudes of 
American citizens look for these things. There is an under- 
current of thought flowing through the grounds Irom day to 
day that will noi be satisfied until all such things are seen. 
Piooeers will be honored. The survivors of the Black Hawk 
war recount the scenes of Fort Kellog in an old settlers' gath- 
ering at Freeport. 

The spectacular exhibit called America, attracts thousands 
tvay night; the people have the history of the countr\' before 
them. The an gallery is ex'en visited by some with the hope 
Ihat the great historical picturesi may be swo. At the Centeo- 
nul there were many such pictures; battle scenes, Caiho's paiot- 
tag; Columbus in prison, the history of the art also in Mosaics 
«rvl (o Ihe early gilt, on through the diftcrent periods. Here, 
hrmfver, Ihe art display is mainly modem, not even the pris- 
ilMf t4 American sctnerv, some of which is so xvooderfiil, art 
f iMtHSCn. Specimens are from all over the globe, but sU 
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modern. Was the line drawn here? Thu old in the new would 
te interesting to those who visit the Art building. Still the 
architectural design ol the buildings and their arrangements on 
the grounds are duch as to command unbounded admiration; 
«:very student of classic Greece is impressed with the strange 
resemblance between these buildings, surrounded by their la- 
goons and courts filled with statuary and pillars, and the pict- 
ures of ancient Greece and Rome which have been stamped 
"Upon the mind; there the old and the new are combined in 
Jream-like beauty and with a vividness unequalled belore; no 
■one has looked upon a scene more inspiring; lew ever expect to 
~see the like again; with all that may be lacking, this scene 
atones tor all. The little hunter's hut on the Wooded Island, 
and the magnificent structures which seem like visions from the 
■clouds, embrace ihe whole of history. The past and the present 
-are brought near together. We who are so modern are akin 
to the iincienis. 



ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES. 

The Popular Science Afdnt/i/y for jutic has an unusual number of articles 
-«n ethniilogical subjects, as Ibe fi)lliiwing titles will show: "The Ceremonial 
Use of Tobacco," "Elhimlogy of the Vuruks," "The Revival of Wilchcrafi,'' 
"East Central African Cuslums." . The article on "Ceremonial Use of To" 
bacco" is especially i merest ing. It shows the different kinds of pipes and 
■the different uses of tobacco, and brings out a great many new facts. 

PVGHIES— Anarticleon pY%m\esnxi^eaTs\n Pofiuiar Science AfonOiiy. The 
writer speaks of the different Idealities in which pygmies have been discov- 
ered in Africa, and gives a history of the various discoveries. He thinks the 
whole interior nf the continent may have been inhabited by this singular 
lace, but does not undertake to explain how they came into existence. Stan- 
ley was by no means the first one who discovered "pygmies, ihi)Ugh his ad- 
ventures with them brought them up afresh. The fact that pygmies are 
mentioned by the earliest writers, such as Herodotus, and again by the latest 
explorers^ shows to us hiiw tenacious of life the wild tribes of Africa were 
' It may be that the wild tribes of America were equally tenacious of life, so 
thai we may be compelled to go back to great antiquity to discover Iheit 

Estimates of Geological Time.— In The Geologist for June Warren 
I'pham calculates the geological time as follows: Po^t glacial or recent, 
A,ooo years; the glacial, 15,000 to 25,000 years; the Cenoioic period, 3.000,000; 
•ttte Mesozoic, 9,000,000, and the Paleozoic, 36,000,000. 

Mr. Leverett enumerates the following stages of the glacial period, which 
Kre ^ve in the reverse order. The last stage was the Champlain sut>- 
Ibergence. 6. Moraines with an altitude similar to that of to-day. 5. 
^arply indented moraines, vlgorousdrainage, highest altitude. 4. Frontal 
l^iorajne, the drift concealed. 3. Silt deposits, altitude several hundred fee 
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lower than now. 2. Deglaciation and old soil, oxidation, low altitude, i. 
Ice sheet, extending farther south, with feeble drainage. There was a prom- 
inent wave of elevation from south to north as the ice sheet departed which 
first raised the loess afterward and the areas of the glacial lakes, Agassiz, 
Warren, Iroquois, and lastly Champlain Lake, St. Lawrence, Hudson's 
Bay, etc. 

Portugal. — Prof. J. L. Vasconcellos divides the religions of Portugal 
into prehistoric, protohistoric, Eusso-Roman. The last he considers to be a 
mixture of the gods of the second period with those of the Roman. Prehis- 
toric religions in Portugal are very imperfectly known. 

Sea Voyages. — The Hindoos are all stirred up on the question whether 
sea voyages are permitted by their religion, and the old sacred books are 
studied with this point in view. 

The Indian Antiquary for March and April have some interesting arti- 
cles on folk-tales by Bernard Houghton, ,C. S., and some unpublished in- 
scriptions in Sanscrit, dating with the year 1331 and 933, by F. Kielhom. This 
journal is devoted more to historic anticquities than to prehistoric. 

Flute Stories are very common in the east. They remind us of the 
story of Orpheus and his lyre. Have we any such flute stories in America? 
The transformation of men into animals Is common, but is this transforma- 
tion ever the result of music? 

The Age of the Human Race. — An article on this subject by Rev. J. 
A. Zahm in The Catholic Quarterly Review for April mentions the Zodiacs 
of Denderah, and Esneh, 4600 B. C, refers to Chinese eclipses, classical 
books, Chinese classics, 2357 B. C; Manetho's lists, 2691, B. C, to 2000 B. C; 
the Turin papyrus, library of Assur, Barnipal, the Tablet of Nabonidos, 
3800 B. C, etc., etc. The writer acknowledges that these prove a greater 
antiquity for man than Biblical scholars have been wont to concede. 

Alaska. — The American Geologist for May has an article on Alaska by 
John Muir, in which some of the Indian villages are mentioned. 

Portraits of Columbus. — The Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society for March, 1893, has an interesting article on the "Portraits of 
Columbus," by Judge Charles P. Daly, accompanied by some fourteen or 
fifteen wood cuts. Several of these portraits are owned in America at 
present. 

University of Pennsylvania Display.— Signatures of the ancient 
Babylonian Kings, preserved to wondering nineteenth century civilization, 
in tablets and bricks and unglazed pottery, form part of a unique exhibit by 
the University of Pennsylvania in the liberal arts section of the Manufac- 
tures Building. These old Babylonian cuneiform texts are a part of the 
harvest gathered by the expedition sent out in the summer of 1888 under 
the auspices of that institution for the exploration of Babylonia, with the 
Rev. Dr. John Peters as director. The fragments which are shown in the 
Manufactures Building have been carefully chosen from the 8,000 clay 
tablets and the several thousand of vases and other inscribed objects in 
stone, which are in the possession of the university, .lUvl are coasiJoied ihe 
best and most representative articles unearthed by the expedition. Vases, 
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door sockets, stone tablets, votive axes, bricks, stamped claj^ cylinders are 
amoDg these tliiligs, in every one of which Assyriologista, to whom cuneiform 
text IS a sort of superior puzzle, with infinite possibilities of entertainnient, 
will delight, 

Eveii to scholarly people the exhibit yields much that is interesting, much 
ihat serves to establish a sense of kinship between modem times and the 
forgotten civilization of Assyria. 

Of greatest value In establishing the names oE the ancient Kings is the 
synoptical series of contract tables and engraved bricks from Babylon and 
other neighboring cities shown in the collection. The tables are of liiree 
distinct shapes— round, oblong, and square— and side by side with them is 
shown a stylus of copper with its pointed end with which the inscriptions 
were made on the soft stone. Resides furnishing valuable data the contract 
tablets throw considerable light on the customs. 

Possibly the most remarkable of alt these curious and interesting objects 
is a door socket in diorite, the period of which is fixed as that of Sargon I.. 
3800 B, C. This was found beneath the ruins of the temple Ekur in Nippur 
on the southeast side of the Zigzuratu. It is a great brownish slone, in the 
middle of which a slight depression is noticeable. On the side is a cunei- 
forin inscnplion which is the largest of Sargon thus far known. It is written 
in the oldest Semitic dialect of Babylonia and Ihe characters are archaic 
and beautiful. The message which it carries from antiquity to modern 
people IS ominous in its portent. It reads as follows: "Shargani-shar-di 
(real name of the king) son of Itii Bel, the mighty King of Agade and of the 
Dominion of Bel, builder of Ekur, temple of Bel, in Nippur. Whosoever 
removes this inscribed stone, his foundation may the gods Bel and Shamash 
and N'inna tear up and exterminate his seed." 

A Ckamrekku MouMi IN Missouri.— Mr. A. S. Logan has described a 
chambered mound situated on the Missouri river, six miles below Jefferson 
City. The earth was removed from the top to the depth of four feet, and 
the wall was exposed. Excavation brought to light well-preserved human 
bones, another layer of clay, and another layer of bones which had been 
exposed to heat. At the bottom of the vault were iilher layers of bones 
which had been burned, charcoal and ashes, with small, flat stones, and 
earth between ihem from two to four Inches thick. In the bottom layers 
were found about fifty tools made trum the same kind of rock as the vault, 
and a sand stone pipe, The tools were made after no patlem, but selected 
for their cutting qualities, as they all had a more or less keen edge. They 
irere found in a pile at one corner of the vault, the stone pipe on top of the 
pile:. 

Relics Unearthed fruji a Moiinu i\ Kentitkv.— Oneof a group of 
Mven mounds, about half a mile above Tagij.irt Creek, Kentucky, has just 
been opened for the first lime, The event was one of much interest to arch- 
KologislE. The first find was a large block of mica cut In the shape of a 
triangle. This was only one foot under the surface, and directly under it 
were two finely-finished broken bowls. These evidently contained food, as 
there were several small bones and shells mixed in them. Nine inches be- 
Deaih the bowls, in a deep bed of charcoal, was found the first skeleton. 
Its position was north and south. Near the hip was a copper hadge covered 
■with cloth and made of bark, which the sails of the copper had preserved. 
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Near ilie left ihoulderwas a fine lance, nearly six inches long, and a little w 
the led was a finely- finished speaj-. Another skeleton was also found a 
little farther to ihe south, but no rehes were found with this one, ii being a 
female skeleton. 

TweU-e feel of earth was removed below these burials before the last 
skeleton was uncovered. From the number of relics and the way the body 
had been buried it was apparent that it was that of a chief of great impon- 
ance. The body had been laid with the head in a northeast direction, upon 
a deep bed of ashes and charcoal, and had been enclosed in a box made of 
broken limbs and branches of trees. The impression of these could slill be 
seen in the soil where they had decayed. Under each knee had been dug 
a hole, each of which would hold a gallon. 

They were tilled with red ashes and burned bones. Around the neck was ^ 
one string of sixly-seven fine pearl beads and anotherstring of four hundred J 
fine ivory beads. Around the left arm was a thin copper bracelet and on ^-^ 
the right arm were three large copper bracelets. Under the hands were^ 
several small pieces of copper that had evidently been beads. The fines».^ 
piece of all lay upon the front of the skull, it was a hammered piece of «^ 
copperin the shapeof a swan. This had rolled inthe center but was easily K: Mly 
put together. The copper was hammered out of the raw metal and showe*^^^ gj 
great age. Around the hips were nearly 1,400 very small bone beads, whic'-^^». ch 
were greatly decayed. The whole body had evidently been covered with ^ra a 
mantle made of a grass of some kind, as several small pieces had been pr»— ^Pre- 
served and lay upon the copper. 

The bones as Ihey laid measured a little over six feet four inches. In hr ^ i(e 
the dead nmst have been a very large man. From the condition of l\^r ^be 
teeth and part of the skull he was probably 40 years old al the time of deal^»- _lli. 
The original mound had been but eight feet high, for at that height waim^s-s a 
dark streak throughout Ihe mound of decayed grass and roots, and a iff^ —le- 
cayed stump of an oak tree extended from here up that had been over fo«: — JOtii 
feet through the center. This shows that the upper six feet and seco' .^cand 
burial must have been placed there at least tliirty years later than the d- _^nrst 
burial. All of the bones were very black and showed great age. 
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Abraham Lincoln. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
ton, Mifflin 5: Co. 

This life of President Lincoln is. taking all in alt, the best which has - *P- 

peared. It is not as gossipy and as sensational as the one by Henidon, r • ""r 
is it as stately and fulsome as the one by Arnold, but is distinguished J f'" 
truthfulness as well as dignity. There was so much variety to the hfefa^ "* "' 
this truly greai man, so much difference between the external circurastaiw:^""^" 
and ijiiernal character, between the early and late manifestations of cfaaK* -^rac- 
ier, that all biographies will necessarily differ, according to the view wt-^f^ifl" 
the author may take. The author «f tliis sketch has endeavored to L^ "*^* 
more than one view, and so has given to us Ihe two sides of nearly K^^f-^' 
event, and is eminently just in his comments. We see the virtues of ~" '••' 
young man, and the vices are hinted at but not dwelt ujion. We see abc:^^^ ''' 
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pCTSonal victories and know tliai there were personal defeats. We see the 
personal strength and great wisdfim, and knuw that there was occasii>na)ly 
a lack of wisdom. We see the events growing more important and momen- 
tous, but the man rising above the events, until lie appears as the hero that ' 
he was — a modem Hercules in real life. There is nothing fabulous about 
' the story. It is all true. Lincoln was a man hke other men. but the more 
see of him the more we realize that he was superior to other men. The 
book is a gwid history of the war, ami will take the place of many other his- 
tories. It is convenient in its form. It is not too long nor too minute, yet 
It gives the chief events and describes the issues which were at stake. It 
IS like going back to the very perioil and living the events over again, for 
wc come in contact with the very spirit of the age. It is published in two 
volumes — the tirstdevoted to the early life, the personal character, the events 
up to the breaking out of the war and the McClellati campaign; the second 
to the second events, closing with the martyrdom. It is a gimd division for 
the subject. Wc are glad to commend the volume to our readers. 

Tke Geohncal and Natural History Suri'ey of Minnesota. Twentieth 

Annual Report. For the year i8gi, N, H. Wlnchell, State Geologist, 

MinncapolLS, 1893. 

Al interesting article in this report by Andrew C Lawson describes the new 

lake of the post-glacial period called Lake Warren. This lake covered 

ce the combined areas of Lakes Supenor, Michigan and Huron. The 

outlets o£ this lake were at Ft. Wayne, St. Croix River and other places, all 

toward the present Mississippi River. The ancient shore lines of Lake 

Agassiz and Lake Iroquois are described in the same article. 

Alias licr Volkerkunde. Fiinfiehn Kolorierte Karten in Kunferslich, mil 
49 Darstellungen bea;beitct. Von Dr. Georg Gerland. Goiha: Justus 
Perthes. 1B92. 
This Is a very valuable work. It contains fifteen double-page charts in 
colors. The most of them are modern, and indicate the languages, religions 
and races at present on the globe. Under the head oE religions are given: 
Evangelical Christians, Catholics, Greeks, Abyssinians and Mohamedans. 
One map is given to epidemic diseases, another to winds. Under the head 
o( races we find, Indo-German, Arabo-African, Mongolian, American, Dra- 
vidic and Oceanica. Under the head of .Mongolian, we have Ural-Altaic, 
Tibet o-Chinese, Kamschatkan, Afnos and Caucasian. Under the head of 
Indo-German we have the Romans, Greek, Celtic, German, Slavic, Asiatic, 
such as the Armenian, Kurdish, Persian. The Ural-Altic is divided Into - 
four branches. These are all indicated by colors, but include Europe only. 
ere is one map of Asia which gives the Chinese. Japanese, Tartar, Malay, 
i^indosta(l, Semitic languages and races of Eastern Asia, and another map 
of Southeast Asia which gives the races of Hindostan, Siani and the Islands 
of Java and Uorneo. The map of Oceanica embraces Australia, Melanesia, 
Polynesia, Micronesia, Malaysia,* Forniosiu, Chinese. There are two or 
three maps for Africa, one for Spanish, Portuguese, English, Holland, 
French, etc. Another with the Nubian, Coptic, Soudan. Hottentot, Uantou 
and other African races marked in colors. For America we have several 
maps as follows: One of South America with the Peruvians. Caribs, Pata- 
gonians, Chiquitos and others in colors. For North America, the Innuils, 
the Aleuts, the Tlnnehs, the Thiitikeets, Columbia, California, Algonquins, 
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Dakota. Iroquois, Muskogee, are marked in colors. This is purely his- 
toric. In addition we have the small maps of California and Ccotral Amer- 
ica subdivided into tribes, such as Ihe Mexican, divided into four tribes, the 
Maya divided into four. The T»ental group. The last map but one is > 
plain sphere with sixteen colors. Ausitaiia, Oceanic, American, Dravidic, 
Thibetan, Chinese, Ural -Altaic, Kamschatkan, Caucasian, African, Indo- 
German, etc. Tbemap is indispensable for an ethnologist Ii is gotten op J 
at great expense. While published in German, yet it will be plain to mostfl 
persons, for the colors and names correspond. J 

Old Kaikaskia. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Boston and New York: ' 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 
Novels which have for their basis the pioneer life and scenes among the 
Indians are becommg qutle common. This one on "Old Kaskaskta" is a 
strange, outre sort of love story, with the scene laid in the lime of Govetnor 
Edwards. The reader will get perhaps a few ideas in reference to the 
place and limes, or at least will get the names which were familiar in the 
region. He will need, however, to read something else if he is to become 
infonned on the local history. The book begins with a description of the 
fort and the place and ends with a description of the freshet, called the 
flood. After the flood the Kaskaskia of history is to appear, but the first 
Kaskaskia is said to be obliterated. This is a historical fact, as the recent 
removal of 3.000 bodies from the old cemetery will Indicate. The flood 
makes a good background for a singular tragedy, which is a pari of the 
love story. It is to be hoped that greater interest will be taken in ihe local- 
ity as a resuU'of reading the story. 

Through Colonial Doorwayt. By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincoli & Co. 1893. 
The revival of interest in colonial and through revolutionary times has 
become a marked feature of the life of to-day. Sounding the heavy brass 
knocker and inviting Ihe reader into colonial homes is the object of this 
book. It is not a novel nor a connected history, but resembles a gallery of 
pictures. Is in fact a series of pea pictures. The prominent individuals of the 
times, such as Washington, Franklin, Major Andre, General Lee, Mrs. Wash- 
ington and Mrs. Adams, the Misses Livingston, Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, the 
Wisiar family, Baron Humbolt, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Chief Justice Tilghman, 
John Sargeant. are brought before us as they appeared in private life and in 
society. There is a great deal made of Ihe balls.receplions, parlies anddancing 
assemblies, for four out of the seven chapters are devoted to these. One chap- 
ter is devoted to the American Philosophical Society. In this we get a view 
of the founders of the society. Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Hon. C. Coalden 
Thomas Hopkinson, Dr. Rittcnhouse, Thomas Jefferson, Rev. Dr. James Aber- 
crombie, Mr. CharlesGoodyear, Mr. Franklin Peale, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Dr. 
Barton, Charles W. Peale, the artist, and many others. This chapter contains 
a description of Humboli's visit and Lafayette's visit. Jefferson was a scien- 
tist. While abroad he disputed the arguments of the learned Count de But- 
ton on the degeneracy of American animals, and finally made his position 
secure by sending the asionished Frenchman the bones, skin and boms of 
an enormous New Hampshire moose. Equally convincing was this, and 
agreeable than the manner in which Dr. Frankhn answered a similar 
argument on the degeneracy of American men by|making all the Ameri- 
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cans at table and all the Frenchmen stand up. As those of his compa- 
triots present happened to be tine specimens physically, towering above the 
little Gauls, the good doctor had the argument all his own way. 

How to Knoiu the Wild Fh-wers. By Mrs. William Slarr Dana. Illus- 
trated by Marion Satlerlee. New York: Charles Scribner"s Sons. 1893. 
This is a valualile hand book for the amateur botanist and for the lover 
of Howers who is not an amateur. It is full of engravings which present to 
the eye information which the letter press fails to convey. There are few 
persons who have technical information enough t« analyse all the flowers 
which they see, and yet all want to know the names of flowers. This book 
will be a great aid to this, and will undoubtedly be sought for by all classes. 

Tht Youth of Frederick the Great. By Ernest Lavisse, Translated from 
the French by Mary Busfanel Coleman. 
This is a tragedy in real lite. A despotic father, a son who tried to be 
obedient, a divided household, scenes of cruelty, all under the garb of 
strictest religion, ended at last in the character of Frederick the Great, 
who was jusi the opposite in later hfe to everything that he was or saw in 
his early days. It Calvinisni was fitly represented by Frederick William, 
there is no wonder that it is hated by many. But his course was only a 
travesty. No one is justified in crushing the life and liberty of another, even 
if he be a father and a king, and much less is he justified in doing so in the 
name of religion. The details of this process are given in the book. It 
reads like a novel, but it is painful reading nevertheless. Royalty will not 
be envied if it is attended by so much wretchedness. There is, however, 
one lesson taught by it. Greatness is not reached either by private indi- 
viduals, or the royal heirs, except by more or less suffering, personal hard- 
ship, stem duty, and strict application. The trainmg of Frederick the 
Great was severe, but resulted In greatness, whether it did in goodness or 
noL The reader of this book will wait impatiently for the second part, to 
see how the lesson is drawn out, and bow the character of the young man 
as a son, developed when he became king. The book is almost startling in 
Its statement of facts and will be read with ^vidity, 

Books and their Use. By Joseph Henry Thayer, D. D, Litt.D. Bostonand 
New York: Houghton, MifHin & Co. 1893. 
This is an address before Harvard Divinity School to which is appended 
& list o( books tor students o( the New Testament, "given from a profes- 
sional point of view." It is probable that nearly all who read this book will 
realize the force of the last clause, which is quoted from the preface, that it 
is from a professional point of view. There are certainly very few pastors 
who would cut so close to a line as to exclude so many of the popular books 
and select so exclusively those which are scholarly. Owning books is a 
passion with some. When this is the case it is well to be on one's guard, 
but the majority of clergymen would certainly go beyond the list which Is 
appended here. If the object had been to furnish a conservative list of 
books on Old Testament atid New Testament e>tegesis, on the formation of 
a canon, and on the versions it would have been understood, ".hough even 
then a modern Bible student would want a list of books which have been 
wmten on higher criticism. There are many books on the geography o£ 
Palestine, on the antiquities of Egypt, discoveries in Assyria, on the science 
of comparative religion, which are iiiJl even mentioned. The list of books 
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on the liEe of Christ Is valuable but short, but the books on Biblical et-h-xno- 
graphy are old. dating from 1875 lo 1886. Those on Biblical chtoncilc»sT 
are exlrcmely old, dating from 1843 lo 1865. The Biblical natural hist*=>«'l' 
is better. Biblical maps very good, Biblical philology the best of all. -M^ti' 
hints on reading aloud and reading for religious culture are aJao valu3K=>*'' 
but we would like to ask Professor Thayer how in the world students i^-^^*''^ 
confine Ihemselves lo this list are going to ajiswer the specious objeeti*:^^-* 
which come from scientific men, or how tbey are to become informed ei— -^^ , 
onscieniilic subjects. There is a whole realm of Biblical archaeology wh^^** 
has not been entered upon, and books without number which are nol er 

7'Ae Colonies— 1 4<)2-t7so. By Reuben Gold Thwaites, Secretary of St^^=^ ^^ 
Hislorieal Society of Wisconsin. 4th Edition. New York and Londc:^*-^ 
Longman, Green & Co. 1S93. 
This little volume Is handy for a vacation or will do for more carer ^^-^-^^ 
reading at home — perhaps for both, as it stays by one and takes conside: 
bly more than one reading to finish. The author begins with the na 
race* of the Atlantic coast, passes on to the pre-Columbian discoveries, 1 
reviews the attempts to colonize and reaches the first actual colony in 
fourth chapter. The interest here flags a little, but comes up again, so 
one feels like persevering to the end. For a summary of our colonial 
tory, II is remarkably comprehensive— »iu//«»m inparvo, and is quite C" 
rect in Its dnlcs and statements of facts and events, ll laust have rcquir 
a VBNl amount of reading and shows great diligence on the part of the auth 



^ ^ive 



Thii Is a volume of 144 pages. It contains two articles, one by Mr. A. 
F. Bandelier, on the "Documentary History of the Zuni Tribe," and t:^ 
other by Dr. Herman F. C. TenKate, on "Somaiological Observations 
the Indians of the Southwest."' Mr, Bandelier's article shows that the Zu:i^ 
were surrounded by the wild tribes, such as the Apaches and Navajoes. .= 
years njc". nnd that the Moquis were then, as they are now, an isolated tri 
but akin lo the /^unis. The Navajoes seem to have become assimilated 
the iCunli lince that time, and now have many of the myths and custo- 
which at that time were ibeirsin the flesh. Mr. Fewkes, the editor, deser-^ 
Kreut pmiie for his indefatigable painstaking in reference to the Zunis ^* 
other races now called Pueblos end Clifl-dwellers. 

, Pielurtsgue Chkago and Guide to the World's Fair. Issued by the Re^^ 

ioui Herald. A souvenir of fifty years' publication of the pap:^ 

Hartford: D. S. Mosely, 1893. 

This ia n finely illustrated description of Chicago and the World's F-^ 

and la a iplendid keepsake, as it commemorates the fiftieth anoiversar^^ 

[he paper, am! the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the c: * 

tllient. What will Chicago be fifty years from now? The boiik la ^ 

"jookinjc backward", therefore we shall have to leave the question ^ 

antwcred. 
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COMMEMORATIVE COLUMNS AND ANCESTOR 
WORSHIP, 

Bv Stephen D. Peet. 

The custom of erecting columns which were commemorative 
of the departed is as old as history and widespread as the human 
family. It, in fact, began in prehistoric times with the eadiest 
race, but has continued into historic times and still survives 
as the custom among all nations. The pattern or style of mon- 
ument varies with different nations, but perhaps the earliest 
style is that which developed into the standing stones of Great 
Britain, Northern Europe, Western Asia and India, and which 
still survives in the gravestones and monuments which are found 
in our cemeteries everywhere. There were other styles which 
appeared at a very earlji date, perhaps as early as the standing 
stones, and which spread over the different continents from a 
common center. It becomes, then, an interesting task to study 
the different types, and to follow out the lines along which 
they were transmitted. The starting point of these monuments 
may not be very easy to find, yet we may begin at almost any 
point and trace them from race to race and from continent to 
continent, and make them objects of study. When we do this 
we find problemi arising which are the most perplexing and 
difficult, problems concerning the origin of man, the spread of the 
human race, the progress of art and the development of symbol- 
ism, and many others equally as important. These must be 
heeded as we start in upon the broad field, and must be borne 
in mind as we advance, for we may find clues to their solution 
as we study the different monuments, 

I. Let us consider the general custom, i . The main question 
which arises here is the one which relates to the history of com- 
memorative art and its spread among the different races. We 
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find this illustrated in the monuments of Europe. This hahit i > f 

erecting a column as commemorative was introduced at an earL. y 

date and has largely prevailed. Mr. Anderson, in his "Scotland ^Mti 
Pagan Times," has given some very interesting facts in this coc^ — i- 

nection. He says; "The typical form of the stone age ^"" iJ 

custom was the chambered cairn, but we find these occasionalT^By 
encircled by stone settings or circles of standing stones, b-^t 
when the circle is associated with a cisted cairn the circle alwa^^'s 
appears as the principal member while the stone .setting original ly 
rose as an adjunct ol the chambered cairns of the stone age, Jt 
acquired its dignity and importance in the subsequent age, tay 
the degredation of the stope structure, and came at last to sta^iid 
alone as the most distinguishing and characteristic mark of tine 
bronze age burial. The burial ground is fenced off from tine 
surrounding area by a circle of stones, sometimes mere natux-al 
boulders, rolled into their places, at other times tall slabs, ^et 
erect on their ends, and at still other times surrounded by a 
trench and embankment of earth. Ocasionally the stone circle 
is doubled, the inner circle being formed of smaller slabs. From 
the frequency with which these burial circles are found to con- 
tain a plurality of interments, it is obvious they are not the 
monuments of single individuals, but family or tribal burial 
grounds. The stone setting then is the external sign by whicli 
the burial ground is distinguished from the surrounding are;3. 
Like the cairn, it is the visible mark of the spot of earth t« 
which the remains of the dead have been consigned. Tl"*^ 
colossal size of their pillar stones, the magnitude of the ar^^ 
enclosed, the care and labor expended in trenching and fencir* § 
arefeatures which give to these singular constructions a peculiar ly 
impressive character. This impressiveness is especially chara-^' 
teristic of such a circle as that of Stennis in Orkney. It stan*^* 
within a trench enclosing an area of two and one-half acr^^"^' 
The diameter of the area is 366 feet, the trench 29 feet, the stort-^^ 
17 feet apart, the highest 14 feet. 23 m all. Wc are unable *" 
define the limits of the area in which stone circles are found, t^ **' 
they are not confined to either Scotland or Britain, or e^''^" 
Europe." The best specimen of stone setting in circular foriT*- '^ 
that contained in the memorable works at Avebury, Englat»^' 
which we have several times described, but without giving -^"J 
explanation of its use. See Fig, i. Another class of monuraeo*^^' 
stone settings, much more rarely met with than the circa I ■^'' 
groups, consist in the group of upright stones or alignments. 

Mr. Anderson also speaks of the standing stones which *-'^ 
found arranged in alignments* rather than in circular grouf* 
and classes them under the same head of commemorative cc*-** 
umns. He says: "There is a relationship of type betwec" 
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"these monumental stone settings, for the cairn is associated with 
toth classes, those arranged in alignments and those in circles." 
He speaks of the alignments found in Scotland, though there 
is a relationship of type. The cairn is associated with settings 
of standing stones when they arc arranged in alignments. These 
are, like the circles, adjuncts to a sepulchral cairn. On the hilt 
side of "many stanes," in Caithness," is a group that consists of 
twenty-two rows of standing stones, one hundred and fifty feet 
■in length, the number exceeding four hundred. Looking at the 
magnitude of the work, and the immensity of the masses of indi- 
vidual stones, we discern indications of confidence of power to 
overcome the forces of nature, of organization, and co-operation 
which are the necessary concomitants of civilization. This is an 
explanation of the standing stones in Scotland and Great Britain, 
but it may be applied to the standing stones and alignments of 
the north of France, especially those at Camac.t in Brittany, 




These consist of eleven rows of unhewn stones, the largest being 
22 feet above the ground. The avenues originally extended for 
several miles, but at present are 337S feet in length, 328 feet in 
breadth and tapering to 200 feet at the tail. It has at its head a 
•cromlech of 62 menhirs — thus confirming Mr. Anderson's po- 
sition. The province of Brittany has 23 alignments, one half of 
those in all France, They are generally associated with either 
-dolmans or cromlechs and may have marked the burial places 
of the common people, or batllt; fields, but this is only conjec- 
tural. They are the monuments of the bronze age, and are 
associated with the dolmens which were burial places through 
that age. The relation of the standing stones to the summer 
solstice has been studied by Mr. A. Lewis and others, and it is 
held that the northeast opening of the circles was designed to 
admit the rays of the rising sun at the time. 

Miss A W. Buckland has spoken of the proximity of these 
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alienments. circles and dolmens to the sea coast, and says that 
they are not found in central Europe, thus furnishing a hint as 
to their origin. The theory once prevailed that they were intrft- 
duced along with the other tokens of the bronze age by Phie- 
nician voyagers, but this like the theory of their having been 
erected by the Druids, is now rejected by many. Sir John 
Lubbock says megalithic monuments resembling these are found 
all over Europe. There are stone avenues in Moab. Standing 
stones were erected in memorial of some particular event, 
Arctic travelers mention stone circles and stone rows among 
the Esquimaux. Even in Australia, stone circles are said lo 
occur. Lafitau figures a circle of upright stones in Virginia., 
carved at the top to rude representations ot human faces. 

2, Another question is, were they ethnographic lines whicli 
were followed, or shall we recognize a process of development 
which had no regard to the races. In answering this question w*^ 
shall avoid all theory and shall only study monuments whicl^ 
have appeared among the different races, and especially thos.^ 
which are known to have been commemorative. We shall begi «^ 
with the far east and shall follow the lines which have bec«^ 
marked by the great races in their various migrations, makings 
it a point to study the different types of art which wet""^ 
adopted by each, and especially the symbolism which was peci»" 
liar to each. V/c think by doint; this we shall certainly ascer" " 
tain the line of transmissions which ultimately reached tlii ^ 
continent and introduced the art into America. 

(i.) There were three different lines of transmission : oneb^II^^ 
the Aryan, the second the Semitic, and the third by the Tura^-jf" 
nian race. We can hardly tell which was the earliest, thoug^^^ 
the simplest type is seen to the northwest part of Europe*^^ 
where we find the standing stones and the other commemo---_^ 
rative monuments of the widespread Aryan or Indo-Europeai^^ 
race. We trace the same custom In its transmission through ^ 
the Semitic art, which spread into Egypt and Phcenicia and many 
parts of western Asia, and still resulting in the various monu- " 
ments, commemorative columns, obelisks and sculptured stones 
of the Mediterranean coast. 

{2.) We can see the Semitic line illustrated by the burial cus- 
toms of Egypt, In early historic times the mastaba of this race 
contained the body, which was placed in a sarcophagus and buried 
in the depths of the tomb. This mastaba was undoubtedly the 
same as the stone cist, and was an outgrowth of the same custom of 
burial. Whether the obelisk was placed outside of the mastaiia 
is uncertain. A little later the mastaba changed to the pyramid 
and the body of the distinguished dead was buried in its depths. 
This, however, obscured the memory of the deceased. While 
the portrait of the deceased was painted on the case or coffin 
which contained the mummy, and the deeds 'wfii^ recorded in 
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the hieroglyphics upon the cell inside of the pyramid, there was 
nothing to remind the living of the exploits of the dead. The 
obelisk was then a necessity, and soon became conspicuous as 
a commemorative column. It was covered with hieroglyphics 
and contained the record of the dynasty. The portrait of the 
king was carved into the statues, and olten proved as commem- 
orative as the obelisk; but these were monuments for the living, 
while the obelisk was designed as a mortuary record. The same 
custom was observed by the Phoenicians, but in a different form. 
There are many monuments in Phoenicia. There are sculptured 
figures near Kana which resemble portraits. These are placed 
along the foot of the mountains, or in the side of the valleys, or 
on the rocky terraces, and are in lonely and wild places, near 
lari^e natural caves. The history of these is unknown. They 
all look ttftvard the rising sun, and are hewn out of the rock.* 
Other tablets have been found in Phcenicia which contain animal 
figures, some of them standing erect and contending with one 
another. These may have been totems, or possibly they repre- 
sented the divinities. We Jo not class them with the mortuary 
records. The obelisk was common also in Assyria. The one from 
Nimroud,nowinthe British muaeum, is an ancient specimen. The 
rock-cut tomb in Lycia has two columns in front of the door, 
but they are in the Ionic style and are modern. The monu- 
inents of Amrith are much older. They are called spindle 
columns, but are truly majestic. They are cylinders which arise 
fi-om a square platform and terminate in a cone. The propylon 
of Xerxes at Persepolis is another specimen which, though mod- 
ern, contains the column. At the gate of the lions at Mycenae 
is a column which is supposed to have been symbolic as well as 
commemorative. Many other specimens might be cited, but 
enough has been said to show that the custom was prevalent 
among the entire Semitic race, and that it influenced also the 
Hellenic race. 

{3.) Another line will be found in the Turanian race, who were 
ancestors of the great Mongolian race, and perhaps also ancestors 
of the Malay race, though there is some uncertainty as to the 
identity of these two. The Turanians have been regarded, how- 
ever, as the so-called ground race. The custom of erecting 
mortuary columns was the basis of the art of all these races, 
and it may be that we shall yet trace the line of transmission 
back to a common center, making the Phcunician and Htttite 
monuments the outgrowth of the same custom prevalent among 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Chinese, Malays, and the wide 
spread Indo-European races, thus proving not only the unity, 
but also indicating a connection between the races of the west 
with those of the east in prehistoric times. 
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II. Tbe custom of erecting coromemorative columns prevailed 
in America. How do we account for this ? Was tt introduced 
from some other continent, or did it originate here ? It is a sin- 
gular iact that there are few commemorative columns in the 
eastern part of this continent. A few standing stones have been 
discovered situated in the Mississippi Vallej". We do not know 
that they were commemorative. There are many specimens ot 
ancestor posts, however, on the northwest coast, which give rise 
to the thought that the custom must have been introduced from 
some other continent. If we place these along with the so-called 
portrait pillars found in the southwest provinces, we shall have 
a confirmation of the thought We shall it for granted that the 
Turanian stock is to be located in the northeast and southeast 
coast of the continent of Asia, and that it formed the under- 
lying stratum of the entire Polynesian race, though tHe lines of 
migration have not been followed up. The commemorative 
columns of the entire region will come before us for our study. 
These connect closely with the totem posts or ancestor posts of 
the northwest coast. This race seems to have migrated eastward 
and may be divided into two great branches — one located in 
Mongolia, the other in Polynesia and perhaps upon the Ameri- 
can continent. The religion of the Turanians was largely ancestor 
worship and abounded incommemcrative colums. We do not 
find totemism as developed in this as among some other races, 
nor do we find sun worship as prevalent. Ancestor worship and 
hero worship predominated. This accounts for the difference 
between the cults which prevailed in the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
The Atlantic furnishes but little evidenceof an ancestor worship, 
but in the Pacific it prevailed extensively. There seems to have 
been a transmission, not only of the system itself.but also of the 
custom of erecting ancestor posts, over the entire region occu- 
pied by the Turanian race. 

Erman, in "Travels in Siberia," says the OstyaWs and Samoycdes 
were in the habit of erecting images in honor of deceased parents. 
These images were set up in their "yurts," and received divine 
honors for a greater or less time, according as the priest directed. 
The body was buried with a nart and reindeer for use in the next 
life, also a tinder-box and pipe and tobacco; but the image in 
the tent represented the deceased husband, and at every meal an 
offering of food was placed before it. The image of Ortik, one 
of their deities or deified heroes, was also often seen. This was 
only a bust, without legs, the face made of plated metal, the 
body a sack stufied with hair and skins, the whole figure dressed 
in a linen frock. This suggests the idea that the transmission 
of the custom of erecting ancestor posts may have been from 
Siberia to the coast of America, for the use of the copper plates 
upon the totem posts of the Haidahs was very common in cort- 
nection with their ancestor posts. Still the evidence is much 
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stronger in favor of the transmission from New Zealand to this 
coast, for the resemblance between the New Zealanders and the 
Haidas is very striking, We here quote from Ensign Albert P. 
Niblack, United Stales navy, who has made a study of the Haida 
totem posts and has furnished the most valuable information in 
reference to them. 

Drawing a parallel between the Haidas and the New Zealand- 
ers, he says: "In point of physical resemblance both are of the 
Mongoloid type and both live on groups of islands whose climates 
are remarkably siuiilar. Poole says of the climate of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands that the most graphic comparison he could 
draw was with that of the northern islands of New Zealand. 
Their political organization of the tribe, their ownership of, land, 
and their laws of blood revenge are similar. The men tattoo 
with designs intended to identify them with their sub-tribe or 
household, and they ornament their canvas, paddles, house fronts, 
etc., in somewhat the same manner as on the northwest coast." 
Dixon (17S7) is quoted as saying that the cloaks of the Haida 
and Tlingil were the same as those worn by the New Zealanders, 
A Haida fortified house on an island of the Queen Charlotte 
group was built exactly on ilie plan of those of the savages of 
New Zealand. The adzes made of jasper, the cloaks of shred- 
ded bark, and the paddles from the Queen Charlotte Islands and 
those from New Zealand are so much alike that it Cakes a close 
inspection to distinguish them," 

Wc quote a description given by Featherman.* for it may be 
taken verbatim and applied to the same process on the north- 
west coast." "The frame was constructed of posts painted red, 
carved into an ancestral image. The sloping rafters were sup- 
ported by a ridge pole which was supported in the middle by a 
post, carved at the base to represent a human figure, who was 
represented as the founder of the family. In front of the an- 
cestral image was the 'fire place, which was a shallow excavation 
marked by four slabs of stone sunk in the ground, A narrow 
opening, only large enough to admit a man on bended knees, 
was used as an entrance. The roof was lofty, and projected at 
the front gable end so as to form a kind of awning, generally 
occupied by the head of the family. The house was surmounted 
at the end of the ridge pole by a carved human figure. The 
sleeping places were partitioned off" on both sides of the room 
by low slabs of wood. There was no chimney ; the smoke could 
only escape through the door or window. The burial place was 
almost always within the enclosure, near the family dwelling." 
The description of the war canoes ot the New Zealanders will 
answer for that of the Haidas. They were the properly of the 
whole tribe, and measured from 60 to 80 feet in length, 5 or 6 
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the illustrious dead, with their tongues projecting from their 
mouths. The funeral ceremonies were concluded by immolating 
some ol the wives and slaves of the dead chief. The coqise was 
buried. The clothes of the dead chief were preserved in a 
carved chest, which was considered an heir-loom in the family 
and a sacred relic. All their gods were known by specific 
names and were recognized either as hero divinities — men who 
in ancient times had distinguished themselves — or were simply \ 
impersonations of the elements. 
TThis description should be compared with the one given by ' 
EnnigR Niblack. He says: "The carved columns are in front 
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of the houses, generally in contact with the front, the doorway 
or entrance being through a hole in the column about three feet 
from the ground,* The villages are situated along the shore 
with the houses in a single row, a few feet above high water. 
The houses are not very tar apart. The beach in front of them 
serves as a street and as a place for hauling up canoes. At the 
end of the village is the grave-yard with its variety of sepulchers 
and mortuary columns of ancient and modern form. Scattered 
through the village m front and at the corners ol the houses are 
the commemorative columns. Each village practically consti- 
tutes a tribe. The canoes have 
projecting prows, high spear-sterns 
and flaring gunwales, and a grace- 
fully rounding cross -section. The 
war canoes are said to have formed . 
a distinct class in themselves. The 
evidence is that the Haidas bor- 
rowed their style from the New Zea- 
landers. In confirmation we quote 



further: The Hildas have been the center of impulse on the 
northwest coast, and in their development they may have influ- 
enced the adjacent tribes to a great degree, but the weight ot 
evidence is that, with no great originality in themselves, they 
yet present the curious and puzzling circumstance that they 
extensively borrowed their ideas from the other stocks, but 
developed what they have borrowed with marvelous skill and 
independence. They seem in themselves to have typified or 
intensified the representative characteristics of the Indian stocks 
of the northwest coast. Whether they have originated or bor- 
rowed their ideas can nol be made apparent with the data at 
hand, but it may be well to here state briefly the peculiarities of 
the Haida as they have struck the writer in their relation to the 
other Indians ot the region. 

The details of the method of house-building among the llaidas 
will be understood from the study of the cuts. See Figs. 2 and 
3. The living room was excavated below the surface, as seen 
in the dotted line. The fire-place was in the m iddle of the reom. 
The totemic figures will be seen in the column in front. The 

•Sm sketch nf house In Plalc A. EolriiHe. A^ Ihe fiie, B. burns on lh« bare hearth 
01 on a lunie-work made o( logs^ Ihc'c is an exenvaled interior; Ihe upper ledge Is at Iha 
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entrance to the house was through the column. The ornamented 
front of the house above represents the wolf totem. The orna- 
mented front with corner posts represents an ancient style of 
house-building. The house to the left has an ornamented front 
to represent the eagle totem. The column to the right represents 
the bear totem, with the frog at the bottom. The three houses 
given in Fig. 3, one shows the eagle totem, with the entrance 
through the whale; another represents the method of roofing and 
the details of the smoke-hole; the third represents the Thlinkit 
style of house front, 

III. The explanation of the commemorative columns found 
upon the northwest coast will be in place. We shall find that 
these contain the same general art forms as those found in New 
Zealand, but at the same time embody a mythology and 3 totem 
sy.'^tem, which was peculiar to the region, 

1. Let us consider this totem system. Mr. Frazer says that 




while totemism as a religion tends to pass into the worship first 
of animal gods, and, next, of anthropomorphic gods with animal 
attributes, the peculiarity of totemism in nearly all parts of the 
United States was that it introduced a relationship, which cut 
across the kinship ot blood and introduced one of religion, and 
was entirely arbitrary. It was the source of a new lineage which 
was to be recognized wherever the totem was seen. The crest 
of one clan was enough to bring the members of all the clans 
which bore the same totem into a new and novel brotherhood. 
This relation was generally shown by the animal figure, which 
constituted a crest or coat-of-arms, though there were tribes — 
such as the Navajoes and the Apaches of Arizona — which had 
no animal names, but instead took topographical names, such 
as red rock, salt springs, black water, grassy hill, coyote pass. 
Cottonwood jungle. Others took the names of plants — walnut, 
juniper, cottonwood, rush, willow, tree- in- water, arrow reed.* 

The system among the savages consisted in the identification 
of the individual with his totem under a specific name, Adair 
says: "When his lineage is known to the people his relations, if 
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he has any, these greet him in a familiar way. invite him home 
and treat him as a kinsman." The clan totem is a material ob- 
ject, which a native regards with superstitious respect, believing 
that there exists between him and every person who bears the 
same totem a special relation which is equivalent to a blood kin- 
ship. They all believe themselves the descendants ofa common 
ancestor, and bound together by common obligations and a 
common faith in the totem. This is seen in the customs formerly 
prevalent among the tribes in the Gulf States. The same custom 
now exists among the tribes on the northwest coast. Here an 
Indian, on arriving at a strange village, would look for a house 
indicated by its carved post as belonging to his totem, and make 
for it. The master of the house comes out, and perhaps makes 
a dance in honor of his visitor, and protects him from al! injury. 
A captive is brought into the village, but it behooves those of ' 
his totem to present themselves to the captors and sing a sacred 




song, and offer to redeem the captive. Here, then, we have the 
same system which prevailed among the savages of the interior, 
but modified, for in this case the father adopts the captive or the 
stranger, instead of the mother. The person becomes a member 
of the family rather than of the clan. This constitutes the main 
difference, a difference which has been brought about by the 
influence ofancestor worship beyond the sea. The mother rule 
has changed to the father rule. The clan has changed to the . 
family as the unit of society, and we now have patriarchy with 
nearly all the features which distinguished that system in oriental 
countries. It was a change, however, which appeared mainly in 
the Haidas, for the Thiinkits still retain matriarchy. 

It was very rare that human figures were used to represent 
totems, though they were sometimes used to show the mythol- 
ogies which prevailed. Wherever the human figure is seen, we 
may conclude that a higher type of totemism has been introduced. 
Generally it is a type which has been influenced by sun worship 
or by ancestor worship, reverence for the animals having been 
transferred to the heavenly bodies. Among the Puebloes the sky 
■Was the habitation of the ancestors and the nature powers were 
^deified, but the clans all retained the animal names, the clans of 
the Zunis being named the crane, eagle, bear, coyote; those of 
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I the Jemcz coyote, corn. pine, evergreen, oak. sun, eagle, water, 
antelope, and badger. There were no commemorative columns 

I among any of these tribes of the interior ; but the letlches and 

|_ the diminutive idols, which were adorned with the symbols of 
the nature powers, were to the Pueblos reminders of their divin- 

[ ilies, just as the carved specimens, tablets, inscriptions and shell 
gorgets with human figures, served as reminders to the people 
farther east, such as the Indians and the Mound -builders. 

2. The ancestral columns are totemic. but they contain figures 
which illustrate the traditions, folklore and mythology of this 
singular people. The carved column in front of the model of 
the Haida house is an illustration. The surmounting figure rep- 
resents Hoorts, the brown bear, which is the totem of the head 
of the household. At the bottom is Tsing, the beaver, the totem 




r BracrleU. 

of the wife and children. Above it is the figure of the bear and 
hunter, which perpetuates the legend of the laison of the wife 
with a hunter, and is a warning to wives to be faithful to their 
husbands. It showsa belief in the possibility of human connection 
with animals. Above the bear and hunter is Tetl, the great 
raven, having in its beak the new moon, in its claws the dish 
containing fresh water. According to the legend of the creation, 
the raven stole the dish from the daughter of Kanuk, and flew 
with it out of the smoke-hole. He also stole from his uncle the 
new moon, which he imprisoned in a box. Above the raven are 
four disks, which serve as an index of the rank of the owner. 
Each disk commemorates .some meritorious act. 

Another illustration is found at Fort Wrangel. Here there 
are two posts, one to show the descent on the female side, the 
other on the male side. The genealogical column of the mother's 
side has at the top the eagle, the great totem or crest of the 
family; below that is the image of a child; below that the beaver, 
the frog, the eagle, the frog, all showing the generation and sub- 
families of the fcjpale side. The male totem has at the top the 
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portrait of a chief wearing a conical hat ; below that is the family 
crest, the crow; next below a child, then three frogs, and at the 
base the eagle, the great totem of the builder's mother. In 
front of another chief's house a very natural-looking bear is 
couched on top ol a pole, gazing down at his black foot-tracks, 
which are carved on the sides of the column.* Sec Fig, 2, 

Another illustration is found in the plate which represents the 
columns found on Prince of Wales Islands, Alaska, as compared 
with the so-called "Tiki," which stands, together with several 
others, near the tomb of the daughter of the king of New Zea- 
land. Two of the columns from Alaska arc evidently modern, 
for they contain the image of a priest with folded hands, and of 
an eagle resembling the American eagle. The angel above the 
priest and the figure of a man with hand pointing upward, signi- 
fying that in heaven the god ol the white man dwells. The 
only native totem on this column is the eagle at the top, which 
is the crest of the chief Skowl, who is said to have erected the 
column in derision of the missionaries. t The other figure, to the 
left, represents the head of a European — white face and black 
whiskers; two figures of children, one on cither side. This per- 
petuates the story of the disobedient children, who wandered 
away and were kidnapped by the trader. Below this is the crane, 
with an instrument like a draw shave in its hands. The crane 
was an expert with tools, but they were stolen, and the crane now 
utters the cry, " I want my tools ! " The next below is Hoorts, 
the bear, holding in its paws the butterfly. It perpetuates the 
story of creation. When the raven, the great Tetl, created the 
world, the butterfly hovered over its head, and pointed to the 
place where the bear lived. Below this was the giant spider, 
sucking the blood of a man. The story is that the spider was 
an enemy to man, but it was taken by Teskanahl, the divinity, 
and thrown into the fire. Insteadof burning, the spider shriveled 
up and turned into a mosquito and so escaped, carrj'ing a small 
coal o( fire in its claws. The mosquito does not kill a man, but 
sucks his blood and leaves a coal of fire in the bite. The lowest 
figure is Koone, the totem of the owner. The New Zealand 
post represents, in the lower figure, the dvinity Mani, who, ac- 
cording to the Maori tradition, fished up the islands from the 
bottom ol the sea. The protruding tongue of the upper figure 
shows that it is one of the numerous defiant statues which abound 
on the islands. We notice an approximation to the horrid orna- 
mentation of the Mexican pillars, which represent their gods, but 
we find the four ornaments which remind us of the sacred num- 
ber of the wild tribes. 

3. We notice in all of these totem posts certain features which 
are common. First, the tall hat, which resembles that of the 
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Chinese, is over the heads of many. Second, the frog is carvedn 
upon the post, but is seldom used as a crest. Third, the eagle, 
the bear, the wolf and the crane, are generally the totems. 
Fourth, the raven is the great divinity, who was the creator and 
ruler of all. Fifth, the Orka. or whale-killer, a specie^ of por- 
poise, the beaver, the dragon fly, sea lions and other figures art 
used to perpetuate certain legends. These are frequently com- 
bined together in a grotesque way. the tongue, generally, pro- 
truding from the mouth so as to make a connecting link between, 
the figures, and the large eye being carved upon the diflTercnt 
parts of each figure. Sixth, the totem posts are carved so that 
the figures rise one above the other, making a genealogical tree, 
but the pipes, dishes, rattles, paddles, mortuary boxes, paint 
brushes, and other tools, are carved pell-mell on the different 
sides. Seventh, the nature powers, wind spirit, clouds, man in 
the moon, thunder bird, are personified and carved in the shape 
of animals or human beings. 1 

The creator of all things and the benefactor of man was the M 
great raven called by the Thlinkeets Yetl. Yeshl. or Yeatl, and by 1 
the Haidas, Ne-kll-stlus, He was not exactly an ordinary bird, 
but, like all old Indian mythical characters, had many human 
attributes, and the power of transforming himself into anything 
in the world. His coat of feathers could be put on or taken olT 
at will like a garment, and he could assume any character what- 
ever. He existiid before his birth, never grows old, will never 
die. Numerous are the stories of his adventures in peopling the 
world and giving to man the earth, fire, fresh water, life, fish, J 
game, etc. 

This story of creation as well as belief in the cause of the^ 
changes of the weather, and a thousand other superstitions are 
noticeable. The imagery is entirely that which is peculiar to the 
northwest, and contains the figures of whales, animals of the 
sea; bears, wolves and animals of the forest; eagles, cranes, 
ravens, creatures of the air. as well as many fabulous creaturcs,i 
all of them peculiar to this region. Some have imagined thatl 
they recognized the monkey, but the grotesque figures with a' 
human form and animal head, such as the wolf, beaver, etc., 
might be easily taken for a monkey. It is not likely that the 
monkey was ever seen, or portrayed, by the natives here. The 
conventional figure of the orka or whale killer, the bear, the sea 
lion, of the crab, «row, whale and other animals were often 
carved upon the boxes, tattooed upon the person, woven in the 
ceremonial blankets, and twined in the basket hats in such a 
way as to be recognized only by those who were familiar with 
the figures. Strips of silver, seen in figures A and B. made into 
bracelets, representing the bear and raven, the custom of placing 
their totems upon their personal ornaments. The same custom 
is seen in the woven garments which cover the bed of the chief d 
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Shaks and in the Chilkat blankets which han^ on the wall 
above his head, In this we have the bear totem repeated several 
times — the stuffed bear at the side, the woven bear on his gar- 
ments, another bear on the wall, a bear's head on the table.* 

The ornaments are modern, but they contain the same symbol- 
ism as the ancient heir-looms. The same may be said of the 
carved pipes and other specimens, One of these pictured in 
Fig. 3 resembles a totem post. It represents at the top the figure 
of the eagle; next below, the orka, or whale-killer; next, the 
raven, known by its beak ; lowest doMn, known by its tongue.f 
The figure of the bear-mother is a slate carving, finished in the 
round. It perpetuates a legend. J The daughter of a chief spoke 
in terms of ridicule of the bears. The bears descended and to< ' 



i 




her captive and made her the wifeol the chief of the bears, Slit 
became the progenitor of all the Indians bearing the bear totrm. 
The carving represents the agony of the mother in suckling lie 
child, which was half bear and half human. The slate disk, (su*^ 
Fig. 7) represents the orka or whale-killer. This is known W 
the fins, the nose and the eyes. We see from these specimcos 
that the carvings are designed to perpetuate the legends, butthat 
there was a different style of carving among the different tnlJ** 
Mr. Niblack says: "Every carving and pictograph is pregnant 
with meaning, but the task of tracing out the legends and com- 
paring them with those of adjacent regions is difficult Noid« 
of the ethnological affinities can be found without comparisono^ 
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the mythology." Mr. James Deans, who is familiar with the 
different tribes, and has made a study of the totem posts, says 
that each tribe has its own way of carving and its own set of 
myths, so that one is not sure that he is giving the right inter- 
pretation unless he knows the tribe to which the carving belongs. 
4. The study of the ornaments and figures on the mortuary 
boxes aids us greatly in interpreting the symbols found on the 
totem'posts. These boxes were commemorative, but the figures 
arc!arg-.-Iymytholos;ic. Tu illuslr.itL- The c.'dar box (FiV. 8) „-,is 

fly, ,-,_cv.?-.-- n^^. 

used by the Thiinkits as a depository for the ashes of the dead, 
contains on its front the figure of the bear, with eyes, ears, paws, 
mouth, breast, all portrayed in an allegorical way. The slate box 
(Fig. 9) also, which was an heir-loom, contains on the lid two figures 
or faces. The upper one, with rows of teeth and protruding tongue, 
is Hoorts. the bear. The figures in the upper corners represent 
the ears, with an eye in tach. The lower figure on the lid con- 
tains the face and flippers of the sea lion. The head of the sea 
lion can be seen in the handle on each side of the box. The 
face in front is that of the bear, having in its mouth the hunter; 
the paws of the bear are in the lower corners. In the Haida 
drawings, an eye is placed in the breast, ear, paw, tail and other 
parts of the body, with the beUef that each part has the power 
of looking out for itself. There are certain conventional signs 
which indicate to the natives what animals are meant With the 
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brown bear, it is the protruding tongue; with fhe beaver and| 
wolf, the character of the teeth; with the orka, the fin; with the 
raven, the sharp beak ; with the eagle, the curved beak. Certain 
groupings are generally recognized as portraying certain well- 
known legends, such as ihe bear and hunlcr, the raven and 
moon. In the Chilkat_ blankets, the colors are interwoven to 
form a totemic pattern. These blankets are very common, and 
have become so conventional in their style that they are recog- 
nized. The figure of Hoorts, the bear, is common on them. 
The same is true of the ceremonial shirts, though sometimes the, 
figure of the wolf is seen upon them, instead of the bear. 
will be noticed that all parts of the body o( the bear, such 
the ears, paws, breast and legs, have eyes looking out. This! 
illustrates the personifying tendency and at the same Ume shows 
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the superstition which the people had. They imagined a spirit 
io be in every part of the body. This spirit was able to rule 
and direct the part even as the totem spirit did the whole body. 
IV, The question of the origin of the ancestor posts here 
comes up. On this there will undoubtedly be a difl*erencc of 
opinion, for one class will hold that these originated on this 
continent independently, as the result of the system of develop- 
ment here, while another class will hold that they prove a contact 
between the races and are the result altogether of a transmitted 
cultus. Our position, as already indicated, is that the resem- 
blances between the Polynesian and the Haida symbolism is too 
strong to resist the conviction that much of it was borrowed. 
While there was an American system which consisted in the 
widespread totemism or animal worship, yet there was'a Polyne- 
sian or Asiatic ancestor worship mingled with it, which gave a 
new tinge to and which ultimately resulted in that very unique 
system which is now our object of study. We maintain further 
that there was in Polynesia a very extensive esoteric system, which 
embodied in itself many of the religious conceptions which pre- 
vailed in the far east, and that the very conceptions were by this 
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^eans transmitted and adopted by the natives and became em- 
bodied in these ancestor posts, the difference between the sym- 
lx>ls of the two wide areas being owing to the underlying ground 
•vork, but the resemblances being owing to the transmitted ele- 
nients. We recognize the resemblances both in the customsand 
|n the symbols, and shall therefore call attention to these and 
afterward point out the difierences. 

The resemblances are very numerous. The following have 
been noticed as common in New Zealand : i. Cremation of the 
bodies and the preservation of the ashes, 3. The keeping of 
the head in a box or carrying it about the person. 3. The cre- 
paationof the husband and immolation of the widows and slaves. 
4.. The burying of the bodies in canoes. 5. Erecting the statues 
with protruding tongues in the midst of cemeteries. 6. The 
preservation of garments and making them "taboo." 7. The 
glorifying the memories ol heroes and ancestors by the carved 
figures. 8. Naming the divinities, and calling them ancestors, 




*id offering sacrilices to them in the cemeteries. We can com- 
'■are these with Ensign Niblack's description of the mortuary 
-wstftms among the Ilaidas: 1. On the death of a chief the body, 
^^fter lying in state for a year, is finally burned on a funeral pyre 
i-nd the ashes and burned bones are deposited in a mortuary box 
*r house. 2. Formerly the head was preserved separately in a 
*ox. 3. Certain slaves were selected to be sacrificed at the funeral 
>f their master, and their bodies were cremated with his, that 
■heir spirits might accompany his to the next world. 4. In some 
tases pillars were erei^^ted, and the mortuary boxes were placed 
«Dn them, while at the base of the pillar was the canoe, but in other 
^ases the canoe itselfbecame the burial place. 5. Carved colilmns 
*nd boxes and ornaments on which a protruding tongue connects 
Xhe various figures are common. 6. The ceremonial apparel of a 
deceased chief was always placed with his personal property in 
Itojies and preserved for many years. 7. The height and elabor- 
ateness of the carved columns were generally signs of the wealth 
of the individual. 8. The carving on the boxes, sculpturing oa 
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the rocks, and the drawings, paintings and tatooed patterns were | 
"totemic pictographs" which perpetuated legends concerning the 
various divinities, which were either animals, birds or creatures 
of the SL-a. or in some cases wind spirits and nature powers, each 
represented by an eye in a wing, or limb, or claw, the very sym- 
bols illustrating how pregnant with meaning every carving and 
pictograph was, and how difficult a task it is to trace them out 
and compare them with those of adjacent regions, and how im- 
portant a knowledge of the legends is to the proper interpreta- 
tion of the figures. No idea of the ethnical affinities of the 
various stocks can be formed without cojuparative mythologic 
and ethnologic study. "In the ceremonial Institutions, in the 
elaborate dance paraphernalia, in the carved heraldic columns, in 
the varied mortuary customs, in all the practices of highly im- 
aginative and inventive tribes of Indians, we have similarities 
and differences so bewildering, that it is difficult to trace the 
mutual influence of the different ethnic groups. Here, then, we 1 
have eight points of resemblance in the customs of the two re- I 
gions to prove a contact between them. 

Other resemblances, however, are as significant, for ihey showl 
a transmission of religious conceptions. These consist in the! 
position of the hands, the abdominal protuberance, the protrud-l 
ing tongue, the arrangement of faces and figures in stories, thel 
attitude and location of the images, as well as in the appearance I 
of the phallic symbol. In New Zealand, the abdominai protu- I 
berance, the hands usually resting on the hip, represents the | 
immortality of the soul and the longevity of the gods. Here, too, J 
the tongue was significant, as it was a symbol of life, the pro- 
truding tongue signifying the departed hfe. It appears that in i 
the act of death, the voice or spirit was drawn out by the god. f 
The word unii means, in the New Zealand language, to pull out. I 
The units are sacred pieces of carved wood, with which the ■ 
cemeteries were decorated. The TiJti in New Zealand was a 
protecting genius, a kmd of household god or ancestral spirit. 
The image over the grave of the shaman, on the northwest 
coast, was supposed to be a spirit which guarded the shaman. 
The phallic symbol is also significant in both regions. Ellis 
speaks of certain carved figures or batons on which the divinity 
is represented by the phallic symbol. The same symbol is used 
on the northwest coast and signifies life as a gift of the divinity, i 
Here, however, the arrangement of the figures in stories is morei 
significant, for they betoken ancestry and a long line of descent, 1 
the number of stories proving the superiority of the lamily. 
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By James Deans. 

According to promise, I send you a short description of the 
carved columns or totem posts in front of the Haida house at 
ihe end of the south pond in the Columbian Exposition grounds. 
Properly considered, there are only four Haida columns in Jack- 
son Park, for the other four, although used very much for the 
same purpose as the columns, are of a different style and were 
used by a widely different people. While giving a description 
of the carved ones, I shall begin at the one on the north of the 
house, and go south. For the information of your readers, a 
correct reading of not only this totem pole, but of the others 
also, I will send you as near as I am able a definite interpretation 
of each figure. The inscription alongside of this column reads 
thus : Totan pole or hcraldk column of the Tiiw Indians. The 
figures represent, counting from below upward, as folloivs: first, 
the raven; second, dogfish; third, man; fourth, wolf; fifth, the 
killer whale, and. sixth, eagle. On the above mentioned column, 
reading from below, the first is the carving of an Indian with his 
head encircled by feathers. This represents the party to whom 
belonged the house in Iront ol which this column stood. The 
second figure is the raven, called by these people Caugh. This, 
the raven, is the phratry or principal crest, a!on^ with the eagle 
phratry, of all these people. The next is the dogfish, which 
along with the raven phratry, was the crest of the man who had 
this house built for himself. The third figure is a man, perhaps 
designed to represent the man whose portrait this was, and to 
show that he belonged to the tribe amongst whom ,the house 

- was built. By saying this 1 take a Haida standpoint; with the 
Sinesheans it may be different, although I hardly think so. The 
next or fourth figure above is a wolf. This is the crest of the 
wolf gens or cresi. How it came to be placed there I can hardly 
say. This much I know ; it showed a connection with that 
crest, or, in other words, a connection between the party who 
built this house and the clan bearing the wolf crest. The fifth 
figure is a woman with head-dress, and is evidently a figure of 
the housewife. Above her is the figure of a killer or fin-back 
whale, with two young ones, one on each side of its mouth. The 
sixth figure is the crest of the wife. The young ones show her 
to have had a family, which, like herself, would have the whale 
crest. The next or seventh figure is that of a woman, showing 

, that the wife was connected by birth with the tribe in which she 
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lived. The upper or last figure is the eagle, and designates the 
phratry to which she belonged. This column was f>art ol a houst 
which titood in an Indian town on Naas River, British Columbia. 
It was sent by a Mrs. Morrison, an exceedingly intelligent half 
caste, her mother being a native Sineshean. 

The second column, the one at the middle of the Haida house, 
is, of course, different, as it is a Haida column. This house 
forhierly stood in the middle of the Haida Indian village of 
Skidegat's Town, so called from its chief always taking the title 
of Skidegat. His house belongs to a man whose name formerly 
was Choscah, or raven. After the death of an uncle, his moth- 
er's brother, he inherited the uncle's property, and consequently 
took the uncle's name, which was Clads-an-Coond. This house 
was first house in village belonging to the Cathlins Coan hadry 
(point of the waves people), who came and settled in the town 
of lUth-cah-gutla (hut between streams) called Skidegat's 
Town, as above; mentioned. These people were driven from 
their home by tidal waves and by ravages of war. When they 
came lo Skidegat they lived all together by building their houses 
in a row; iheir descendants live all together in same style to-day 
The figures on the post are: lowest, the bear with man's head 
dov/nward; second is the spout-fish (lown); on each side of it is 
the Chemouse of the Sinesheans. which is a symbolization of a 
river snag, a floating snag or oftencr a tree. To an Indian sail- 
ing down the rapid streams of the Pacific slope these snags are 
dangerous, and a superstitious dread has painted them as monsters 
of the worst kind ; so, in order to be safe, they adopted them as 
a crest. The Haida tribes borrowed this crest from these Sine- 
sheans. The next figure is a head with large eyes. It is shown 
as holding on with its mouth to the tail of the lown. This is 
the head of a bear as is shown by the tan gue {bear's cars} J 
placed on each side of the head. From this head upward is »<■ 
large dogfish. It is shown as having a woman on its baclc.*^ 
Above the woman's head is another bear's head, with Ian gue. 
Above all is the tail of the dogfish, shown between two little 
images. The following I consider to be a correct reading of the 
carvings on this post: First, the bear with a man's head down- 
ward; amongst the natives of southern Alaska symbolized a 
strange custom. When any one built a house a slave was killed 
and his blood sprinkled on the post, his body generally being 
buried beneath it, the bear on the post being the crest of the man 
who built the house, and the man being the slave who was killed. 
I have been unable to find that such a thing as killing a slave for 
such a purpose was ever done amongst the Haida. In this case 
I speak knowingly, as I helped to dig up the post, and I found 
that no slave had ever been buried there. In fact thp man who 
built the house says he killed no slave. 

There are two stories told by these Haida people with regard < 
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to a man's head being upside down on the post. The first I shall 
give is the one told by the builder of the house: The bear was 
the crest of the man Chaouk. by whom the house was built. His 
intention being not to follow the old usage of his people by 
liaving the doorway in the post, he had the man's head put on in 
order to have no blank space, as well as to exemplify an old 
^tory, which runs thus: Long ago, a little boy wandered away 
nd pot lost in the busli. A hungry bear found him and ate him 
%ip. The second story is founded on a usuage common among 
these people: If a man owed just debts to another, he was 
jiolitely asked three times to pay it, and if then he refused, no 
snore was said of the debt by the party to whom the money was 
owing, but he quietly waited until he had money enough to build 
^ house, when, amcng other carvings, he had the image of the 
<Jebtor put on in the shape of a man with his head down, and his 
<:rest above him, in order that the people might know who it 
"^vas. A debtor seldom waited until the third time, well knowing 
*he consequences. 

The next figure is the lown or spout fish. It was put on to 
show the crest of Choouto's first wife, who was a daughter of 
Crosaw, chief of Hieller. on these islands. The Chemouse on 
«ach side were put on for ornament more than anything else, al- 
though no doubt there was a connection between it andthewile. 
"The two bears' heads above show a double relationship between 
ibis chief and the bears, which came about as follows: He inher- 
ited his uncle's crest, which was a bear, as well as the bear crest 
of the village Cathlins Coan (Point of the Waves), in which he 
was born. Together with these heads is a woman's head and a 
dogfish. This represents an old legend among these people, the 
legend of Hathlingzo (Bright Sunshine}. She was a woman 
who, long ago, went to the open country in order to dig roots 
lor food. After she had plenty, she went to the seaside to wash 
them. While there a dogfish came along and turned her into a 
sort of mcrmiid — half woman and half dogfish. This is said to 
symbolize the storm clouds, which, in that land of mountains, 
often quickly turn the bright sunshine to a storm. This story 
may also symbolize the Cathlins Coan hadry or people, when 
they left their own country and settled at Skidegat. The dog- 
fish being the crest of the town of Illth-cah-gutla, or, as it is 
generally called nowadays, Skidegat's Town, from the chief, who 
also takes the name of Skidegat. so by becoming that town's 
people, they became entitled to the dogfish crest. The two 
wooden men with the tail of the fish between them, with Tadcn 
Skeel on top, may signify this man and his uncle Clads-an-Coond, 
and it may not. Probably they meant that he was a chief at two 
limes or places. The three circles, black and white, are three 
degrees of aristocracy. They also show that he was allowed to 
have three dances, and to wear circles around his neck while 
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dancing. This carved column is forty-two feet in length and i! 
like all the others, niade of red cedar. 

The third post is an Alaskan one from To 
em boundary of that country. This one is also about forty-two 
feet in height. Tht carvings on it are: i. The lowest, a bear 
holding a raven, although it looks more like a fur seal, which I 
should certainly say it was il the post was a Haida one. 2. Next 
above is bear, a Irog with a bear's tongue in its mouth, and a hat 
with eight rings. As for the signification of the carvings on this 
post. I may say that the bear at the bottom was the crest of the 
people whose house this was. The bear holding the crow or 
raven, as is shown here, would show that the bear and the raven 
were toes and that the bear had the best of him, though accord- 
ing to the Haida tribes it would show an old legend about thei 
bear and the fur seals. 3. Next above Was the phratry of thej 
man who owned this house. He also was one of the Cauhada 
gens. 4. Next above is the frog With the bear's tongue in its 
mouth, which showed the bear and the frog to have been friends. 
This frog I believe is the bear's wife's crest. The highest figure 
— the head and hat with eight degrees — must have been the 
husband, because the hat is on a bear's head. This post is badly 
finished, A Haidah carver would never put such a post out of 
his hands, and if he did he would be laughed at by the rest o( 
the people. 

The next column, fourth in order, is a Haida post. It is of 
far better finish, and is worthy of a Haida. This post has for its 
figures, first and lowest, a scamsun or sparrow-hawk, the door- 
way to the house being in the bel!y of the bird. The next 
frog; the next a being with a bear's head and a human body, 
holding on to the dragon fly; the next a crane; on the top 
the Taden Skee! of three men, showing the chief's successoi 
This one, as well as No. 3. is exhibited by Mr. E, D. Ayer, 
Chicago, III, to whom, I believe, it belongs. The description 
given of this post is rather imperfect, and a stranger could glean 
but little information from it. The large bird on the bottom can 
hardly be called the sparrow-hawk, It should be called the 
mosquito-hawk. The Haida legend of its origin is as follows: 
Long ago the land was mostly covered with water, and when 
the water left it was very swampy. Then the sun was very hot, 
far hotter than it is nowadays. This swampy ground bred mos- 
quitos of an enormous size ; they were as large as bats. Th( 
bats arc well known to most people from their habit of flyii 
about by night. Those insects were so large, and their bite 
deadly, that many people died from them. The country waS' 
slowly being depopulated from this cause. The people com- 
plained until the god Ne-kilst-luss heard their cry, and sent the 
butterfly to investigate. On its return, it gave a wr.ful acci 
of the people's condition. Hearing this, Ne-kilst-luss sent 
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mosquito-hawk to live on them and drive them away, which it 
did. Now that the sun is less hot, and scamsums plentiful, the 
people can live. One legend is that the scamsum was) an enor- 
mous bird, which still lives in the mountains, from which it 
flies over the sea, in order to destroy the kiiler-whales, or, as 
the Haidas call them, the scannah. Its body is the thunder- 
bird, the clapping of its wings the noise, the lightning a fiery 
dart sent out of its mouth, in order to kill these whales. The 
next figure is evidently a frog, showing that the party who had 
this house was allied to that crest or gens, or, what is not unlike- 
ly, they might have been connected with Skidegat's family. The 
next is rather difficult to decipher, owing to the head, which is 
evidently a bear's, being upside down. It has the tan ^iie {bear's 
ears) on it plain enough, showing it was highly connected with 
the bears. From its mouth to the mouth of the figure above is 
a band, which is held by the under figure. This shows a con- 
nection between the two. In the third po.st it shows friendship 
existed between the two figures — that is, the bear and the frog. 
In this case the animals shown are different. The lower figure 
I consider to be a bear, and the upper I believe to be cither 
- a butterfly or a mosquito, and doubtless symbolizes the old story 
of the butterfly sent out by the ancient god Ne-kilst-lass, The 
figure above seems to be intended (or the dragon fly, which also 
is an enemy to these pests; although I consider this portion of 
the carvings to be neither more nor less than a rendering of the 
above legend. A number of years ago I saw in the old village 
Yukh, Queen Charlotte's Islands, a rendering on a very old 
totem post of the same myth. The figure with the long beak is 
a crane or heron, and doubtless was the crest of the wife of the 
man who built this house. The three figures on top belong to 
ihe family ol Skidegat. The first chief of that name adopted it 
in order to put on top of his column. It is a mythological tale 
of the west coast, and is as follows: Long ago the god, Ne- 
kilst-lass, for a frolic, turned himself into a beautiful woman, and 
. three men fell in love with her and, some say, married her, al- 
I though this totem post shows it belonged to one of Skidegat 
family. This ends the totem posts from northern British Co- 
lumbia, 

The next is a house of a diflerent sort and belonged to the 
Quackuhls of Vancouver Island. Instead of a totem post these 
people generally paint their crests on the front ot their houses. 
The paintings on this one represent the sun on each side of the 
doorway, with the thunder bird above the door. This is the style 
of this bird, as is shown by these people. This house, the notice 
on side of the wall says, belonged to the Nu-enshu clan of the 
Quackuhls, on Vancouver Island, British Columbia. The next 
carving is a doorway from a house at Billa Coola, in the interior 
of British Columbia. It is a bear, and was the crest of the peo- 
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pie who lived in the house. The next carving also was the 
doorway of a house, at Billa Billa.* The paintings are as fol- 
lows: Upper part, the raven; next, the spirit of the sea. This 
forms the doorway. The last two figures were part of a house 
of the Nannimoach tribe on Vancouver Island. They stood in- 
side of the house and supported the roof beam. One of these 
post figures is represented as holding a goose in its hand. One 
or both of them represent the Or, a spirit of the sea, called by 
these people swie-o-quie. 



THE NAME SUSQUEHANNA: ITS ORIGIN AND 

SIGNIFICATION. 

By William Wallace Tooker. 

In the endeavor to ascertain the etymology of the Algonquian 
names of places that are scattered over the eastern portion of 
the United States, it is absolutely necessary that we should have 
at hand the earliest forms of spelling, with all their variations, 
whether in the English, German or Dutch notation, together 
with the records connected with the same. If we have these 
records and these forms, we may discover by careful analysis, 
and by the aid of cognate vocabularies, the significations that 
aie hidden therein. This has been the fact with many of the 
Indian names of places on Long Island and the islands adjacent, 
on whose study I have been engaged for some years (in MSS. 
wiih few exceptions). By the aid of the information gleaned 
from early deeds, wills and other documents, written by those 
who, at the time, invariably employed an interpreter in their 
transactions with and purchases from the Indians, I have been 
able to study out the undoubted meaning of hundreds of prom- 
inent Indian place names, on which I would have failed, as many 
have done before me, simply for the want of these early records. 

Let us glance into the first recorded bestowal of the now 
familiar name "Susquehanna," and learn its bearing, historical, 
etymological and anthropological, on the points mentioned. We 
find that nearly three centuries of time, rich in history and the 
development of the new world, have elapsed since Captain John 
Smith with his companions, numbering altogether thirteen, set 
sail on the 24lh day of July, in the year 1608, from Jamestown 
on his second voyage of discovery to the head of the Chesa- 
peake Bay.f 



♦The reader will find a cut representing the Haida house and the totem post No. 2 in 
the Popular Science Monthly for Aueust, 1803. 

tSee Arber's Reprint of Smith's Works for all quotations. 
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_ i results, fully equaled that 
iof Henry Hudson in discovering the river ihat bears his name. 
tin a small barge of hardly two tons, inadequately armed and 
^provisioned ; living most of the time on oal-mea! and water, and 
inot enough of that ; venturing into a primeval wilderness, sparse- 
ly inhabited by the savage, and staying twelve weeks, was in 
^nany respects a fooi-hardv enterprise. But Captain Smith was 
W man inured to war, to privation, of great courage and immense 
Resources. He inlused the same spirit into the men under his 
'charge, and made the voyage a successful one. After a survey 
Wf the various shores and coves of the bay, encountering sav- 
■aEes, storms and sickness, they arrived at what ihey called the 
Siver of Tockwogh, now known as Sassafras River, situated on 
»he eastern shore of Maryland. Here they were environed by 
«he red men in their canoes, armed and ready in their primitive 
fashion to resist the weak band of explorers. But it so hap- 
iWned that one savage could speak the dialect of the Powhatan 
rlndiars, with which the adventurers were familiar, and through 



I?" 



nflucnce Smith was able to induce the tribe to a friendly 



[intercourse. Afterwards the parly were conducted to their 
Jtown, which they found well palisadoed and covered with the 
Ibark ol trees, with scaffolds like mounts, breasted with barks 
[■Very formally. This tribe, who were called Tockwoghs, Irom 
l^a root of a plant which they used lor food, could muster one 

! hundred able men. Smith found them in the possession of many 
Aa/cActs, knives, pieces of iron and trass, which they said they 
liad purchased from the Sasgucsahanocks, a mighty people, and 
: mortal enemies of the Massawomecks, "those ih^tcome and go 
iby water, i. e., by boat or canoe," as the name denotes. Tnese 
were the Iroquois (Ho-de-no-sau-nee), "people of the long- 
ihouse," as they designated themselves, according to Morgan,* 
Also the "Yroquois and Antouhonorons (of Champiain) who 
made war together against the oiher nations except the neutral 
nation."'!' Smith was told that the Sasquesahanocks lived upon 
the chief spring of the largest river that flowed into the bay at 
its head, now known as the Susquehanna. He was unable to 
sail or to row his barge up this stream on account ot rocks and 
rapids, a condition lhat aiill exists. Consequently he prevailed 
upon the Tockivogh interpreter, who understood Powhatan, to 
take another lockwogh with him, who understood the Sasques- 
(Vhanoughs, in order to persuade the latter to come down and 
visit them, for their languages were different. After wailing 
'wveral days, as Smith informs us, "sixty of these people came 
!|down with skin', bows, ar* oifs, targets, beads, swords, tobacco, 
^ipes, etc., for oresents. Such great and well-proportioned men 
i«re seldom seen, for they seemed like giants to the English, yea, 
iHnd to their neighbors, yet seemed of an honest and simple dis- 

-ContribultBos lo N. A. ElhnoloKy. Vol. IV, p. Ja. 
tDocnmeaUry History al New YDik, Vol. Ill, p. 33. 
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position. Those are the most strange people ot all those coun- 
tries, both in language and their attire; for their language, it 
may well beseeme their proportion, sounding from them as it 
were a great voice in a vault or a cave as an echo. These 
people are scarce known to Powhatan, or he to them. TTiey 
can make near 600 abie anc'. mighty men, and are palisadoed in 
their towns to defend them from the Massawomecks, their mor- 
tal enemies." From this description, and the strong guttural 
sound ot their speech, we infer that they were of the same lin- 
quistic stock as the Iroquois, and were those people called by 
Champlain the Carantouauais^ whom, he says, "is a nation to 
the south of the Antouhonorons in a very beautiful and 1 ich 
country, where they are strongly lodged, and are friends with 
all the other nations except the AtUouhotiarons^ from whom they 
are only three days distant.*^ 

The name Sasquesahanough^ Sasqusahanough^ Sasquesahan- 
ougs^ Sesquesahamack or Sasqiiesahatiock^ as Smith variously 
wrote it — the first three appearing on his map of Virginia and 
the others in his works — was not a name bestowed by them- 
selves or taken from their language, but was the appellation 
given them by the Tockwoghs, who were of Algonquian aflSn- 
ity. The statement by Smith that he found in their hands many 
hatchets^ knives^ -pieces of iron andbrass^ which they had obtained 
from the Sasquesahanoughs, all go to prove the fact, and is cor- 
roborative evidence as to my hypothesis, that all these articles 
of trade, and also most of those brodght down as presents were 
booty or plunder, looted in war by the so-called Sasquesahan- 
oughs from their foes, the Massawomecks, who got them orig- 
inally in traffic for beaver-skins from the French traders, who 
were then located on ^he St. Lawrence. For when Smith 
parted wiih the Sasquesahanoughs, he says: **We left them at 
Tockwogh sorrowing for our departure; yet we promised the 
next yeare again to visit them. Many descriptions and discov- 
eries they made us of Aiquanachuck, Massawomeck and other 
people, signifying they inhabit upon a great water beyond the 
mountains, which we understood to be some great lake or the 
river of Canada; and from the French to have their hatchets 
and other commodities." Bozman, in his notes,f was in doubt 
about this passage, which my translation of the name clears up. 
He says: "From the structure of the above sentence some 
doubt arises whether 'their hatchets and commodities by trade* 
were procured immediately from the French by the §usque- 
hanocks themselves or through the immediate traflSc of the 
Massawomecks, or some other northern Indian tribe, with the 
French. The circumstances of a war then existing between the 
Susquehanocks and the Massawomecks seem to preclude a 

♦Documentarv History of New York, Vol. Ill, p. 23. 
tHistory of Maryland, 1837, Vol, I, p 129. 
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'tfUppositioQ of the latter case; but it is possible that even in 
't^se of the war, a few articles of that kind might have been 
obtained from the Massawomecks eilher by capture or some 
other means without supposing a traffic carried on by the Sua- 
quehanocks with the French in Canada " 

Therefore, with all these historical and corroborative proofs 
l>efore me, I would translate Sasquesahanough, or -atwck, either 
■with or wiihout its anglicised plural form, as " tke feofle of 
Aooiy or spoil obtained in -war ." The forms of spelling on Smith's 
anap, while they are not Ibund in his printed pages, differ simply 
#rom the others in giving their true grammatical structure, that 
is, the generic lormative^ — iiiioui;/i or attack — is evidently the 
same as the Narragansett plural, afieuck, ninnuog, or uatiog,^ 
.^which Roger Williams gives as one of the "general names be- 
longing to all nations," and signifying "men," was occasionally 
^sed by Eliot in the plural, and, with an attributive prefix, in 
,«he singular for "man ;" bui the Indian restricted its denotation to 
'■nen like themselves, of the common or native type, of the 
, speaker's kind, though not necessarily of his tribe or nation.* 
!For "man" in the Powhatan, Smith has nemarough in both edi- 
tions of his work, which Trumbull suggests is a misprint tor 
nemalough. Why not for nemanough? which change does not 
alter its meaning as given by Smith, the "r" being inlerchange- 
' able with "n" in the Powhatan, as well as in many Algonquian 
I languages. Allowing this, we can more readily observe its 
I identity with the Delaware pi. Icnnowah, Quinnippiac reneiuak, 
' Massachusetts ininnttog, Narragansett afieuck, Miami ahlanuah, 
Blackfeet nenow, "man;" and without its demonstrative prefix 
1 Item, it becomes -nnangh, of Sasguesah-anougk, and is found in 
I the tribal names Toffahanock, or -anagfi, Monahas-anugh^ and 
I Afonasukap-anough, of Smith's map. 

I As to the parallel of the verbal prefix Sesquesok, in other 
f kindred dialects, which must be substantiated in order to prove 
I my deductions to be well founded. It is found thai most of the 
I Algonquian vocabularies do not give an equivalent for the En- 
glish booty or spoil; and where one is given, it is generally 
derived from radicals having a primary signification of either 
"to catch," "10 remove," or "to rob," none of which apply in 
; this case. It is found, however, in two of Ihe most prominent 
, dialects ot the family, and both are identical in their synthesis, 
I as their analysis proves. Therefore, I would suggest that Ses- 
i quesah, or Sasquesah, is the Powhatan equivalent of ihe Massa- 
( chusetts (Eliot) ,i>y«(!/aA, {Num. 31,32), lSohquciah,{Ez. 36, 35), 
L Sequeiash, (Is. 10,6), ^f^'i/f/Az/i, (Num. 31,9, 11, 12, 53). all given 
I with varied grammatical terminations for "booty" or "spoil," 
I primarily, "lo cut or to break into smalt pieces." From Sohqu-if 
"it is in small pieces," broken fine; (tah, a radical from Tumm- 




' etah-am, "to cut off." Also the cognate of the Delaware 
Schiqnitehasid (Zcisberger), "booty or spoil obtained in war." 
This word is also used as a noun in the plural, Sclnquitthank, 
"chips;" 5ir/"V«, "it is in small pieces;" iteh, radical Irom tern- 
ilek-eman, "lo cut oft;" <7.rii/ being a conditional verbal, havin); 
the terms of the third person singular of the present passive, 
"that which ye have cut to pieces," , While the Powhatan, as 
far as its limited vocabulary shows, is Irom the same roots, 
Scsqu-es, ;'it is in small pieces," ah — radiciil irom totnah-acVs 
(Smiih)~"axes," literally "that which cuts olT," the word being 
used by metonymy in the three dialects lor booty, Irom ihe lact 
that ii was customary to break to pieces or to destroy all articles 
lelt behind by a fleeing and vanquished loe. Allowing for the 
dialectic variation by substituting "s" (or the "t," we make 
the Massachusetts counterpart Sohqnciahanuog. Consonanial 
subslilQlions occur in all dialects, and, as Prof. A. F. Chamber- 
lain has observed:* "The exact reproduction of the actual pro- 
nounciation of many ol the American Indians is a matter ol 
considerable difficulty. Even where the vowel and consonantal 
sounds are comparatively simple, a variation in the utterance of 
ihe same word by the same individual on different occasions has 
been frequently noted, and certain letters fail lo be clearly dis- 
tinguished Irom certain others." In addition, it proves what 
Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull has shown, that the language of ihe 
Virginia Indians was nearly the same as the tribes ol southern New 
England and that the Powhatan and Massachusetts did not dilltrr 
more from each other than either differed from the Delaware. 
A stumbling-block in its interpretation has been its modern 
form of Susquehanna. The termination hanna resembles the 
Delaware hanne, the Massachusetts haiinii, "a rapid flowing 
stream," which would seem to make it a "river of booty," But 
this form is a variation due to continuous use by the Englivh 
without regard lor its meaning. The name did not originally 
— as I have proven, and as is the case with nearly all the other 
names of rivers on Smith's map — belong to the stream. The 
late Rev. John Heckewelder thought differently, and suggested 
that it was a corruption ol' the Delaware Qucn'ish-a<h-gek-hantte, 
"the long reach river." The fact that Heckewelder failed on 
this, as well as on the most of his place name etymologies, is 
nothing strange. The Delawares, among whom he lived, had 
probably forgotten, or else they never knew its meaning, or 
why it was bestowed, belonging as it did to another did- 
lect. Moreover, nearly two hundred years had passed away 
when Heckewelder began his inquiries. The passage of these 
eventful centuries had covered all traditions, had made many 
changes in the language, and had obliterated all knowledge ol 
the circumstances that had given it birth, and it would have 
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' remained undiscovered ant) buried in the misls of the past bul 
for the inlormation that the heroic Captain John Smith and ihe 
labors ol ihe Rev. John Eliot have given us. I might also in- 
clude the life work of ihal eminent Algonquian scholar, J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, L.L. D. A^ain, it may be aflirmed as a (act 
mentioned by many patient investigators, that an Indian, rather 
than show his ignorance, if he does not know the meaning of a 
word, will give one, and the next inquiry will develop another 
p( an entirely difftrent nature, until the searcher alter facts 
will be inclined to give it up in despair. The Indian, however, 
did not generalize. Their names were invariably dcscriplive, 
and what was more natural than that a primitive people should 
apply this name to another that brought them articles obtained 
by plundering an enemy. Booty, such as they had never seen 
before, and ihai was far superior to anything they manufactured, 
fixed the fact in their minds to the exclusion of everything else. 
The name, years afterwards, was applied to a large extent ol 
territory, and the "Susquehanna Country" became widely 
known, and was the subject of disputes and treaties for many 
years. With that story we have nothing to do, as it has no 
bearing whatever on our subject. It must be remembered, at 
the lime the name first appears, Wm. Penn had not seen the 
light ol day, his parents had not been born, Hudson had not 
seen the river that bears his name, the Dutch settlement on the 
Island of Manhattan did not begin until eight years later, the 
Plymouth colony had not been dreamed ol, Champlain at the 
north was exploring the country contemporaneously with Smith, 
and the two accounts of the northern tribes agree with each 
other wonderfully. , Smith's map of Virginia was the means 
of perpetuating the local names through the various cartog- 
raphers that followed him. Hence as the settlement ot the coun- 
try began lo spread, Smith's names, as he heard them ultered 
by the savage, more or less imperfectly, were retained lor all 
future lime. 
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NOTES ON THE KOOTENAY INDIANS. 
By Dr. A. F. Cmambbrlain. 



I.— THE NAME. 

The Kootenay Indians inhabit, in British Columbia, "thel 
counlry includtd between the Rockies and the Selkirks, stretch- 
ing from the forty-ninth to the fifty-second parallel of north 
latitude, and watered by Ihe Upper Kootenay and Upper Co- 
lumbia Rivers, with their tributaries," and also portions ol north- 
ern Idaho and northwestern Montana. 

The orthography of the name by which this American abor- 
iginal stock — for the Kootenays possesaa language distinct from 
all the rest — is called is uncertain, the etymology is unknown. 
The Bureau of Ethnology has accepted the form Kitunaha (for 
the lamily, Kitunahan), used by Horatio Hale in 1846, and 
adopted by Gallatin (1848), Berghaus (1851), Latham (1862), 
Miiller (1882), etc. The most common English equivalent is 
Kootenay, found already in the United States Report on Indian 
Affairs for 1869, and adopted by Morgan (1871), Dr. F. Boas 
{1889), the present writer and others. Dr. G. M. Dawson, in 
his Geological Reports to the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada, prefers Kootanie, which form' appears on the various 
maps published by him. In their "Vocabularies ol the Indian 
Tribes of British Columbia," Drs. Tolmie and Dawson desig- 
nate the language Kootenuha, suggesting Kitloonuhaas probably 
more correct. On the map accompanying the volume of Mac- 
kenzie's "Voyages," (iSoi) the name Cattanahowes appears in 
the region in question. Ross Cox (1831) uses the forms Coo- 
tonais, Cootonay; Parker (1840) has Cootanie,' The Prince of 
Neu-Wied (Lloyd's Translation, 1843) uses Kutona, Kutana, 
Kutneha; in Horatio Hale (1846) we find Kitunacha, Kitunaha 
or Coutanies, or Flatbows; Latham (iS-Sa) Kitunaha, Kutani, 
Coutanie. Father de Smet, the old missionary to these Indians, 
heads his Lord's Prayer "Our Father in Flatbow and Koetenay 
Language" (1847), and his vocabulary ol 1863 is entitled, "A 
Vocabulary of the Skalzi or Koetenay Tribe." Mayne (1862) 
has Kootanais. Dr. Gatschet (1871), followed by Bancrolt, used 
Kootenai. Herzog (187S) adopts Kutani or Flat-bow. Other 
variants are Kituanaha, Coularia. in Schoolcraft (1853),* 

The French writers use Cootonais, Cootenais, Coutonais. 
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Father Coccolo, of the mission of St. Eugene, in a letter to the 
writer under date of December 14th, 1S91, employs, however, 
Kootenais, and a manuscript vocabulary in the possession of M. 
Alph. Pinart, San Francisco, has "Counarrha on Skalza." The 
phonetic transcription is Kitunachia, Kulonaqa, Kit6na.^a, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hale (1846), Dr. Boas (1889), and the present 
writer (1891). Three names then have been applied to ihese 
Indians — Koolenay, Flatbow, Skalzi. The term Flatbows, in 
French Arcs-Plats, in German, Flachbogen, explains ilaelf; it is 
not a name given to their own tribe by the Kooienaya. As a 
tribe, ihey call themselves KiionaqS, In 1843 we read in the 
"Travels of the Prince ol New Wied (Lloyd's TransI,, p. 509): 
"Ii is said they call themselves Kutonachas; the French know 
them bv the name of Coutonats; and the Blackfeet call them 
Kutona," 

The etymology of this name is difficuh to determine. The 
present writer questioned many members of the tribe, but could 
get no satisfactory answer. One Indian attempted to connect 
the word with hotonaqinc ("1 am lean"), the root ol which is 
tonaq, but this is probably a folk-etymology. DeSmel, and 
other writers as well, hints thai the name Skalzi is not ol Koo- 
tenaV origin, but has been applied to these Indians by some of 
the neighboring tribes. The word is perhaps derived from some 
of the surrounding Salishan dialects. It is to be noted, however, 
thai in one place* DcSmet speaks of these Indians as "known 
in their countrj' under the name of Skalzi." 

As men, Indians, individuals, these aborigines call themselves 
iqkts*makinik, of which the wriler has heard the following 
variants: aqtlts'rrakinik, aqkllts'makinik. The term is n aqkts'- 
nakinik, where tsirn is some sort of a demonstrative or article 
signifies, "an Indian, Indian." The etymology of this term is 
tot quite certain. In his report to the British Association ( 1 892) 
the present writer e.vplained it as aqk-ts'mak-i-nik, "the people 
originating from the ground," in reference to the mythic origin 
of the Kootenays from a "hole in the ground" east of the Rocky 
Mountains, In this case aqk, a prefix of uncertain meaning 
{perhaps an article), i, a connective tetter, -nik, a common suffix 
in this language, signifying "people, originating from, dwelling 
at," and amak, "earth,' ground," would be the chief constituents 
ol the word, the meaning of the ts- being unknown. If, how- 
ever, the suffix -nik can have the extended meaning of "dwell- 
ers, people," another, perhaps a better, etymology suggests 
itself. Then the word might signify "the strong dwellers," "the 
wo'p[e par ixcilhnce." the radical being ls/;mak-, ts'mak, seen 
in the word for "strong," ts ' mfik^k.a. Thus the name would be 
brought into line witli many other appellations of primitive peo- 
ples who have called themselves "the men, men far excellence." 

•New tndiaa Skelches. Nuw Vork, 1S63, p, 106. 
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The names Skalzi, KliOnfiqri can not be connected wilh ihe word 
lor "man" in Koolenay, which is tilkat or dlitkat, nor, as is evi- 
dent, do they bear any relation to the word just discussed. 

The name Kootenay, Kootenai, enters into the nomenclaturt: 
of the region inhabited by these Indiana. A large tributary of 
the Columbia, two lakes in its ooiirse (Upper and Lower), two 
districts in the Province of British Columbia (East and West), 
two passes in the Rocky Mountains (one on the boundary bne 
between the United States and Canada), are called Kootanie on 
the maps, sometimes Kootenay, while a town and county in 
northern Idaho bear the name Kootenai. 

In the earlier writers the Kootanie or Kootenay River is 
termed: "McGillivray's River" (Parker, 1S40); "the large river, 
called indiflerently the Koelenay, ihe McGilvray, and ihe Flat- 
bow River" (DeSmet, 1863); "the Kootanais River" (Mayne, 
1862). This would show, even il the existence of the name 
KliOnju^'i, as above noted, were unknown, that the river look 
its name from the Indinna, and not vice versa. Indeed the Upper 
Koolenays term the Kootenay River simply aqkinmiiuk, i. e , 
"river." The Lower Kootenay (perhaps the whole river) is 
sometimes called aqkuktlaqatl, the meaning of which is uncertain. 
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TWO REMARKABLE IDOLS. 
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There are in the Exposition at Chicago two remarkable im j 

ages which illustrate the distribution of symbols throughout the= 
entire western coast of America and on the various islands ofc« 
Polynesia. One of these is Ironi the Marquesas Islands, whicni^ 
may be found in the collection of Pennsylvania, in the LiberaFjE 
Arts building. It represents the god Tikakan, and has the sam^j 
attitude and position of hands that the Tiki from New Zealaiic:> j 
have. The peculiarity of the idol is that there are symbols oix< 
either side of the wide open mouth, which are exactly the same 
as the rain symbols or sky symbols of the Xunis and Moqui^ i «^is 
The hands also are apparently made to represent the phalli* ■ J 'h't: 
symbols — the four fingers making arches and the middle finger* "^S" 
a single line. The other image is to be found in Emmons' colX«^^ol- 
lection in the Government building. It is labeled a shaman' ' x~*i'i 
guard — a spirit to protect the grave of a shaman. It is a fulll I •''■ 
length image, and resembles the idol from the Marquesas in th> *rVie 
shape of the body and position of the arms and hands, but th- ^^e 
expression of the face is more like that of an Indian. Th- -^t" 
peculiarity of it is that there are on the shoulders and breast '-^ 
and the hollow of the thigh, carved heads ot animals, the tw^*^ 
animals' lower heads being near the pelvis, reminding us of th"« 
serpent heads which are seen projecting from the thighs of the 
gold figures of the Chiriquis, depicted by Mr. W. H. Holmes. 
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FORT MOUNTAIN. 
By Robert Shacki-eton, Jr. 

What Anthony Wayne is to the imagination of Ohio, De Soto 
is to thai of Georgia. In Ohio, if a section ot old corduroy 
road is discovered, it is likely to be at once ascribed to Wayne, 
even though he may never have been within a hundred miles of 
the spot. If an aboriginal fortification is found, thai, too, must 
have been built by Mad Anthony, So imporiani were his ser- 
vices to the state, by his march northward from the Ohio, and 
his overwhelming defeat of the Indians at the battle of Fallen 
Timbers, that the popular imagination has made his personality 
omnipresent. 

So it is in Georgia with De Solo. No one knows where he 
marched; where he fought; where he met savage ambassadors. 
But he went somewhere through Georgia, and so there are 
6elds and caves and valleys and mountains connected by legend 
or fancy with his name. Small wonder then that Fort Mount- 
ain, which bears upon its summit a curiously remarkable pre- 
historic stone forlificalion, should be deemed one of the places 
where he paused on his way to the Mississippi. 

The earliest settlers found the fort there and asked the Indians 
to tell them by whom it was made. But the Indians could not. 
The traditions of their tribes said nothing of its origin. Their 
picturesque fancy had failed to frame a tale wild enough to fit 
the fort and its awe-inspiring location. They looked up at the 
rocky heights. Thej- shook their heads. It was all a mystery. 
And perchance, as they gazed, some dark cloud flung its heavy 
folds about the jagged precipices, and the savages, gravely 
solemn, turned away, for their Manito would be angered should 
they question into what he so evidently intended to be hid. 

From the top of the mountain there is a magnificent view. 
Other mountains stretch olT into the distance, while below are 
tree-covered slopes and rocky precipices, and mile after mile of 
forests and fields and farms. The eye never wearies of the glo- 
rious sight, and as one fiances over the magnificent expanse he 
tries to imagine what were the thoughts of the mysterious peo- 
ple who centuries since dwelt on this height. 

For here their simple homes once stood. Here their house- 
hold fires burned. Here wives welcomed returning husbands, 
and mothers watched tenderly over their little ones, and young 
people lived and loved, and children happily played. And here, 
to guard against the assaults ol enemies, a stone wall was budt 
across the broad top of the mountain. 
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The wall has been sadly shattered and broken. It has been 
flattened out. Many ot its stones hive been scattered. But it 
still marks plainly the original line, as made, centuries ago, by 
the Mound-builders who constructed it. 

Fort Mountain is in Murray County, in northern Georgia, 
and the point from which it may best be reached is the town oi 
Dalton. From the low hills overlooking that pleasantly situated 
town there is a wide spreading scene. To the westward are the 
steep heights of Rocky Face Ridge, which Johnston so success- 
fully fortified and which Sherman tried in vain to pierce, while 
to the eastward the eye sweeps over fourteen miles of level 
country to the beautiful Cohutta Mountains, with Fort Mount- 
ain standing out from among them impressively distinct' and 
grand. 

To reach the mountain one may obtain a conveyance in Dal- 
ton, or go by mail stage from Dalton to Spring Place and there 
make arrangements lor the further trip, a distance of several 
miles. The entire distance, by road, from Dalton to the foot of 
the mountain, is about seventeen miles. 

Nestled picturesquely near the foot of the height is the little 
village of Fort Mountain, where there are a few little houses, 
most of them of log, a couple of little stores, two blacksmith 
shops and two grist mills. The village is a center for many 
homes perched isolatedly upon the mountain sides or hidden 
among the valleys of the region, and therefore the number of 
places of business is more than would be expected from the ac- 
tual population of the little place, there being within it somewhat 
less than one hundred souls. 

It was a winter day that we ascended the height. The snow 
lay in great patches on the fields round about, and clung in long 
lines and sweeps against the abrupt sides of the mountain, the 
long white streaks alternating with the darker portions where 
the sun had melted the snow away. 

A guide is needed, at least in winter, for without him hours 
would be lost in attempts to discover a practicable wav to the 
summit. Yet a guide it was very difficult to obtain. The men 
of the village were loth to go. They said it was too dangerous; 
that there was too much snow; that there were stretches ot 
slippery ice. Fortunately, however, there happened to arrive 
a tall, finely-formed mountaineer, athletic and active, an enthu- 
siastic hunter, and one who, as he said, "knowed tvery foot o' 
the mounting." He was quite willing to make the ascent with 
us, and we started at once. Over the lower slopes and by way 
of the lower valleys, we wound gradually upwards, passing 
here and there lonely log cabins, whose occupants exchanged 
cordial greetings with us and eyed us curiously. The great 
outside chimneys of stone; the broad fire places, capaciously 
deep; the blazing logs, the myriad sparks; the drowsily-whir- 
ring spinning-wheels; the stalely swing of the great looms — 
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united lo form a succession o( peculiar and attractive scenes. We 
passed litite fields, where advanced methods of agricuhure are 
unknown and andrtamt of, but where corn and vegetables art; 
grown, and in some sheltered nooks, where soil has washed 
down from steep surrounding slopes, the ground is extremely 
fertile. In a pleasant, but isolated valley, we found the home of 
a widow, who lives there with her little children. "Bui is it not 
a lonely place lo live?" No. Our guide does not think so. The 
chivalry of the mountains teaches protection ol womankind, 
and the widow is sate there, She has a little farm: she has a 
good orchard. The men of the neighborhood out plenty of fire- 
wood for her and carry it lo her door. That she is a woman, 
and in need of protection, is enough lo constitute every mount- 
aineer her proteclor. Passing onward, the heights begin to 
grow steeper. Long sweeps must be made, up ravines and 
across steep inclines. We wade through snow in the hollows, 
We climb with precarious foothold over slippery ice. On the 
lower slopes are pine forests, sombre and dark, but higher up 
the pines are much less plentiful and the sturdy oak takes their 
place. Laurel bushes, too, grow on the high slopes, and wild 
grape vines clamber up rocky precipices or fling themselves 
I from the tops nf trees. What is locally known as the "ivy bush" 
is frequently seen, and ourguide remaiks: "The deer eats hit" 
I {"Hit," for "it," is almost universal in the mountains.) "They 
likes hit, and hit is good for them; but for cattle or sheep or 
' pigs hit is poison. No animal what has a gald can eat hit and 
live 'ihout you pours grease down their throats afi'wads. 

Now and then we notice deer Iracks in the snow, or those of 
! catamount and squirrel, wildcat and rabbit. Thera are but few 
rabbits on the mountains, however, for the "cats" catch them. 
'. Both rabbits and "cats" feed at night, while squirrels, feeding 
t~ in daylight, are safer from such attacks. Crows call to us from 
the tree tops, or "Injun hens" (woodcock) fly swiftly ofl". At 
length, after wearisome climbing, the top is reached, but the 
necessary following of zigzag sweeps has carried us same dist- 
ance from the end of the mountain where the fort is, and we 
[ walk along the undulating ridge till it in reachetf. The mount- 
j ain is a detachtd ridge, several miles in length, forming part of 
the Cohutta Range, and it lowers in bold majesty, two thousand 
' feet above the level land which stretches otT to the westward, 
' The Ion is at the northern end of the ridge. The soil on the 
t summit is rocky in the extreme, and myriads of stones, of all 
I sizes and shapes, cover the ground, Tlie northern end of the 
^ mountain breaks ofl in abrupt and wildly rugged precipices of 
rock, where only the most e.xpert climbers can by possibility, 
in the most favorable weather, make iheir way, and where a 
misstep would be fatal. The views in diflerenl directiops are 
magnificently grand, but when we asked our guide to tell us 
from what point could be seen the moat wide and varied he was 
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puzzled. The question has never occured to him before, and, 
after a reflective pause, he answered, with cautious conaerva- 
tlsir: "That ihar's a fine view that-a-way, and (with a grace- 
ful sweep of his arm) this hyar's a fine view ihis-a-way." And, 
indeed, it is difficult to make comparisons, for everything is vast 
and magnificent. The forests of dark green pine, far, far below, 
alternate picturesquely with cleared fields and open spaces, 
while the little cabins and homes seem insignificantly small. 
The sun shines brightly, making the other mountain heights, 
snow-capped and while, shimmer and glisten with resplendent 
glory. The wind rushes over the mountain-top with wild and 
invigorating strength. The northern end ol the summit is sep- 
arated from the rest of the mountain by the stone wall which 
constitutes the fort. The enclosed apace is some eight acres in 
extent, about one-half being almost level, and the remainder in 
easy slopes. The northern edge of this space needs no defensive 
wall, lor there the clifTs descend in rocky inaccessibility. Round- 
ing, too, on the eastern and western sides, the cliffs are wild and 
steep, and, although not so sheer and abrupt as at the northern 
end, are yet so abrupt as to make it impossible tor an attacking 
party to scale them m the face of even the slightest opposition. 
Toward the south, however, there is no natural protection, and 
there it is that the wall is built, stretching from side to side of 
the ridge. And the construction ol the wall is remarkable in 
the extreme, considering thai it was undoubtedly tne work of 
an aboriginal race. It is not straight. It is not curved. Instead. 
it is built in zigzag lines, and quite evidently with the inteniioi 
ol making it impossible (or any assaulting (orce to advance witli 
not being taken in flank, unless they should charge rignt agaiai 
the outer point of one of the angles. 

The wall, while of zigzag shape, is yet not built with regu- 
larity. The angles vary greatly in degree and the zigzags are 
of different lengths. One salient angle, which projects a round- 
ing outward, measures, on one side, fiity feet to the beginning 
of the curve of the point. On the other side it measures sixty- 
lour feet. The diameter of ihe curve of the point is twenty-four 
Jeet. The height of the wall is now not more than from two 
and a half to three feet, but the stones lie scattered in a width 
of from fifteen to twenty feet, and the universal testimony of 
all who know anything ol what it was in former days is that it 
was narrower and higher. One very old lady in particular re- 
members that her father, who, about the beginning of the cen- 
tury, climbed to the top of the mountain with one of the first 
Moravian missionaries that entered this section ol the state, used 
10 speak of the wall as having been, when he first saw it, quite 
carefully made and of a good height. But in the years that 
have passed since then the wall has been sadly shattered, Picnic 
parties have at times ascended the height ; barbecues and camj 
meetings have been held there; and it seems to have been ci 
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sidered the duty and privilege ol very many of those who made 
the ascent lo indemnily themselves for the exertion by tearing 
down the wall. More than this, too, treasure-hunters have been 
at work. A fortified camp, occupied, as ihey believe, by Ue Soto, 
would, so it has seemed tn ihem, be a place of deposit for much 
of mineral wealth, and so they have torn and dug, vainly seek- 
ing tor what ihey can not find. 

The wall is from a fifth to a sixth ol a mile in tol.il length. 
The stones were heaped up — not regularly and evenly piled, and 
in this respect the wail resembles that of Fort Hill, in aoulhern 
Ohio. In the Fort Hill wall, however, there is a considerable 
admixture of earth, while the wall on Fort Mountain is of stone 
alone. There are but few small pieces in the wall. Most of 
the stones are from two to five inches thick, range from eight 
to eighteen inches in length, and are from six to twelve inches 
wide. In places advantage is taken of huge stones firmly set 
by nature into the mountain side, and at such spots the wall 
runs up to either side of the rock. There is but one entrance- 
way in the wall, and that, so it is claimed by some, was made 
in recent years to allow of a passage into the tort by horse-back 
riders, there being a long and roundabout way to ihe summit 
by which, in some weather, it is possible for a good horseman 
to ride to the lop. Others, however, believe that the entrance 
was left by the first builders, and this view seems to us correct, 
but the enirance-way has been cleared in late years by some 
who found it blocked with scattered stone. 

It is peculiar to find on Fort Mountain the same general plan 
ol fortification that was constructed by the Mnund-butlders of 
northern Ohio, In central and southern Ohio, where the im- 
mense and elaborate works are, the types are usually squares 
or octagons or circles^ — something, that is, where there is a wall 
completely enclosing an interior space — while in northern Ohio 
the general type is that ol a walled-ofi plateau, with abrupt 
banks on three sides and the wall on the fourth, this being the 
exact plan that was carried out on Fort Mountain, The north- 
ern Ohio walls, however, are always of earth, without any mix- 
lure of stone. 

The type extends eastward; while at the Cattaraugus Indian 
reservation, in New York state, a missionary told us of an an- 
cient fortification for which no one could account, but which, it 
was generally supposed, must have been built by the French at 
some very early period. We accompanied him there, and found 
a waUed-ofi" peninsula point, commanding a splendid sweep of 
view up and down a beautiful valley, and we saw that it was 
undoubtedly a fort of the northern Mound-builders. The 
Mound-builders of boih north and south chose, whenever they 
could, a location which gave a fine view, Naluraliy, of course, 
when they chose an abrdpt cliiT, seeking lor an easily defensible 
position, the view was usually a necessary incident, but obser- 
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vation of quite a number of such spots has convinced us that a 
fine view was definitely sought by them, and not defensiveness 
alone. 

The Fort Mountain wall bein^ of stone sets it ofl distinctly 
Irom most other Mound-buitders' foriifications except thai of 
Fort Hill, and the ziyzafj line of the wall makes it more re- 
markable still. At Fori Hill, .so we became convinced after 
careful observation, it was intended that an entire community 
would be able to live: not continuously perhaps, for there was 
no reason why a portion of the- people could not, in peaceful 
limes, scatter about the plains below and there cultivate various 
patches of land. Bui in time of war, when danger was appre- 
hended, all could withdraw to that place ol defense, and, secure 
against assault, cultivate the plateau surlace and secure, with 
what they might carry up (rom the lower fields before a siege 
began, an amply sufficient supply for the community's subsist- 
ence. To the summit of Fori Mountain, in like manner, such as 
abode on the plains or in the valleys could retreat in case of 
danger, and, uniting themselves with ihose whose permanent 
home was on the mountain plateau, defy any foe that might have 
the temerity to attack them. The soil on the summit is dark 
and sandy, "black mountain sand" the north Georgians call il, 
and it is considered very fine, especially for corn and vegetables, ^ 

the very products that a Mound-builder community would culti- — 
vate. For ihe aborigines of our land were not restricted in «- 
their food to corn and meat. They had a varitrd supply ot Iruils ^s 
and berries. They cultivated vegetables. Even in the colder -rm 
climate larthcr north, the variety was considerable, and in the s^ 
south it would be at least as great. 

The top of Fort Mountain has never been cultivated by white ^^ : 
farmers, but some adjoining and more accessihie heights have -r^" 
been and the character ot ihe soil is therefore well known. Thn — -^ m 
soil is extremely stony, but it seemed to us as il the level space;^5^ ~ 
inside ol the lort wall had been deliberately cleared of stones tocn» J 
quite an extent, althougii the snow which covered the greater^* ^^ 
part ol the ground rendered it impossible to decide. Yet corrx-m^ — 
and vegetables could be grown, even though the stones wer^^ - 
not first cleared away. At the loot of the mountain, and on ihc^^ ^ 
lower slopes, where the ground is so thickly covered willr"^- 
stones that it is almost impossible to step without touching them. ^*^ 
Ihe land is patiently cultivated; corn stands in long rows; evec^^^* 
some colton and wheat are grown. We were so convincec^^^^ 
that the aboriginal inhabitants must have grown food on tha^^^^ 
summit, that it pleased us to receive what appeared to be quitc^^^ 
a confirmation ot the belief. On the day following that on whichv 
we first ascended to the summit we were standing, well up on ih^ 
slope, with a mountaineer, and he began to name over the di/fer- 
enl heights which were in view: "Rich Mounting, Ball Mour' I 

ing. Potato Patch Mounting." As he named this last his h» H 
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pointed to an eminence nearlv as lolly as Fort Mountain, and 
we asked how it had sicquirecl such a name. He replied that it 
was because Indians had grown potatoes upon its summit; that 
the first while seiilers and backwoodsmen had found them tnus 
cultivaiing the mountain top. It may be objected that the fact 
that Indians cultivated one mountain summit is no direct proot 
that Mound-bui!ders cultivated an adjoining one, but we offer it 
to show the extreme probability ot what had already, Irom all 
the surroundings and conditions, seemed a correct hypothesis. 
And the Mound-builders must have resembled the modern 
Indians, their conquerers, in many respects. They lived in the 
same forests. The same materials were at the co.nmand of 
each (or cloihing and tor weapons. They fished in the same 
streams. They hunted the same game. They cultivated the 
same soil. 

And, too, the conquered race was not completely exterminated, 
it was distinctively a custom of the Indians to incorporate 
among themselves quite a proportion of any people or tribe 
whom they overcame. A considerable number, then, of the 
Mound-builders would become members of Indian tribes, and 
from them the Indians would learn and adopt such of the Mound- 
builders' ways of living as it seemed to them advantageous to 
acquire. The Mound builders seem to have been a more ad 
vanced and peaceable people than the Indians, and the latter . 
must have learned considerable from them, ignoring, however, 
as of no account, their religious forms and observances, and not 
valuing their fortified heights and towns. 

Where the Fort Mountain community obtained their supply 
of water is not altogether apparent. There is no sunken water 
pit. as there is on the summit of Fort Hill, nor could we find a 
.spring. There is, indeed, on the summit, a fine spring termed 
the "fort spring," but it is some little distance away from and 
outside of the wall, and in a hollow which could easily be com- 
manded by a besieging force. It therefore could not have been 
the source of supply upon which the community relied. But 
the mountain is full of fine springs, and one could readily have 
been opened up at some protected point within the wall. Al- 
though the mountains are generally known as the Cohulla 
Range, some of the mountaineers will not believe but that this 
is a great misapprehension. "Why!" said one of them, with 
gracefully free emphasis and courteous manner, "ef a gentleman" 
(every one here, it may be mentioned, no matter who it may be, 
is either a "lady" or a "gentleman") "ef a gentleman says.'whar's 
my stock?' I say, 'I seen them on Fort Mounting,' or. 'thar north 
of the fort spring', or, 'thar over on Old Grassy," or. 'thar in sech 
a holler,' and then he knows where to go, and next 6ny he goes 
and finds them thar. But ef I say, 'I seen them on the Cohutty 
Mountings,' " (this with an indiscribable accent of infinite pity 
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and contempt for the mountaineer who could make such a reply) 
"he don't know w/iar to look; he knawed they war in the mount- 
ings\ that's war he turned them out. to range. What lie wants to 
know is which mounting. No. Thar's no name for all on them. 
Each mounting has a name." 

We were not able to obtain any relics which are of distinctive 
value as throwing any particular light upon the aboriginal peo- 
ple. From the summit we obtained some arrow points of dark 
flint, of a type common both in the north and south. From the 
slopes we obtained a few fine specimens of arrow points of quartz 
crystal, like some which we have obtained at other points in 
Georgia and also in the valleys of the Shenandoah and Passaic. 
These crystal arrows are quite commonly picked up, too, in va- 
rious fields near the base of the mountain. The crystal points 
are more difficult to successfully make than are those of flint, 
and are seldom, in fact, equal to^good flint arrows in shape and 
workmanship. That they were made to such an extent in a 
district which, like this of Fort Mountain, has so much of flint 
rock to offer, seems to us one of the many proofs that the abor- 
igines loved beauty, the clear white crystal being certainly a 
prettier material than most flints. At the very base of the mount- 
ain we obtained a large grooved battle-axe, ten and three quarters 
inches in length by five in width, made of fine-grained, greenish- 
blue sandstone. 

That this is a Mound-builders' country does not rest alone on 
the fact of the existence of the stone fort. There are a number 
of mounds in northern Georgia, and General Sherman, when in 
this part of the country as a lieutenant, some twenty years before 
his Atlanta campaign, made a special visit to the even then 
famous Hightower group on the Etowah River. On Kelley's 
(once known as Cunningham's) Island, in Lake Erie, is a large 
rock, curiously marked with hieroglyphics of the Mound-build- 
ers, and at the little village of Independence, near Cleveland, is 
another. Here in the south we were for a time in hopes of find 
ing a stone equally curious with those two of the north, for we 
heard of a stone covered with strange letters — characters which 
the erudition of the mountains could not translate. The ac- 
counts were so explicit that we could not but believe that a 
marked stone had actually been discovered, and we searched 
long and earnestly over the mountain top. But we could not 
find it. Then we tried to find some one who himself had seen 
it, and this was unexpectedly difficult. Those who. heard of it 
could but describe it from hear-say, and then refer us to one or 
another who, so they thought, had most likely seen it, and in 
our quest we traveled miles of distance and traversed hills and 
valleys. At length, when on the point of deciding that the en- 
tire story was a myth, we were told of a man who, our new 
informant said, had actually found the stone. He was six miles 
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away, but we at once sought him out. An honest sort of man 
he seemed, and one quite willing to tell all that he knew. Yes. 
he had found the stone of which people talked so much. He 
had come across it some fourteen years ago. Me had notjced a 
flat stone, about the size of a table-top, lying by the fort entrance, 
and had from some impulse turned it over There, on the lower 
side, were the characters. "Were they cut in the stone.>" No, 
they were not cut. They were painted on with red paint. "Was 
the flat stone lying over another stone, or were the letters right 
against the ground?" They were right against the ground. 
"An' they must hev ben thar ever sens the fort war a-built on 
the mounting! " The letters ate no longer to be found How 
long they existed, with the paint against the damp earth, is a 
problem of ca.=y solution. We have explained this at some 
length, so that other visitors to the mountain who may hear 
similar stories of the mysterious stone, may know somewhat of 
their foundation and origin. 

Since talking with that discoverer we have been told of some 
other mountaineer, name unknown, who one day clambered 
perilously to some cave, by such a dangerous route that "a mil- 
lion dollars" would not tempt him to try it again, and who found 
by the cave-mouth a strangely marked stone, with "about a 
thousand" strange characters upon it, in "either Latin or Greek." 
This man, and his cave, and his thousand letters, we have not 
endeavored to find, 

They are an interesting and curious people who now inhabit 

the mountains and the mountain valleys, and they are destined 

to become as extinct as the very Indians and Mound-builders. 

Here, still, is the primitive wilderness, the pioneer backwoods; 

where men go into the forest lor fuel and for much of their food; 

■Xvhere women knit and spin, and with their own hands make the 

family linen and stockings; where the rifle and pistol is always 

^larrifd; where there is splendid physical beauty and develop- 

»iient of both men and women, and where clear, bright, fearless 

^yes caimly meet your own. At a lonely spot, on a road at the 

vnountain's foot, stands a plain church, of squared logs. A little 

"fcuryirg ground is close by, and all about is a dense forest of 

2)ine trees, darkly hemming the church and the burying ground 

in. Only a few of the graves have headstones. Most of them 

fcear neither name nor date. Built up about some are frame- 

■works of log. with logs laid over the top as well, to protect the 

buried bodies from prowling beasts. Some of the graves are 

covered all over with pretty little fragments of mineral and 

rock, and the effect of this simple ornamentation is touchingly 

pathetic. Over that lonely little grave yard the great mountain 

grandly towers, and silence and unspeakable mystery brood 

among the dark pine trees that solemnly keep watch round about 

those humble graves, 
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One afternoon, far up on one of the mountain slopes, we 
watched the glorious sunset, and as the shadows deepened in the 
valleys, and the splendid light still touched the mountain top 
with shining glory, we thought of the vanished Mound builders — 
sun-worshipers as they in all probability were — and of what, on 
that very mountain summit, must have been their thoughts and 
their emotions and their wildly solemn rites, many and many a 
time as the sun was setting even as we then saw it decline. And 
then we went down into the darkened valleys, and all about us was 
sombre gloom. We looked back again at the mountain-top. It 
was still bright. It was luminous with light. But even as we 
looked the light grew fainter and fainter, and soon the mountain 
summit was wrapped in a gloom as impenetrable as is the history 
of the strange people who once dwelt there. 



Correspondence. 

TURANIAN AND AMERICAN STOCKS. 

Editor American Aniigitarian: 

My name has been mentioned m your numbers for January 
and March last in a manner which, though meant in all kindness 
and courtesy, might convey to your readers some erroneous im- 
pressions in regard to my views on certain ethnological questions. 
I must, therefore, solicit a brief space in which to make these 
views clear, and at the same time to explain certain points in 
which the recent progress of ethnology has disposed of theories 
that were formerly held by eminent authorities, but are now dis- 
credited and obsolete. 

In your January number it is stated that '* Dr. H. Hale and 
others say that the Basques, Iberians, were Turanians." and much 
is added concerning the "Turanian race." I do not think I have 
ever used the word Turanian except in the limited sense in 
which it is at present employed by its distinguished inventor. 
The word was first proposed by Prof. Max Miiller nearly forty 
years ago, in his well-known "Letter on the Turanian Languages*' 
(1854); and its intended application was more fully explained in 
his first series of ** Lectures on the Science of Language." de- 
livered in 1861. The origin of the word was found in the 
Sanskrit Tiiras, "quick horsemen," a term employed by the 
speakers of that language to distinguish the nomadic tribes of 
the north of Asia from the Indo-Pcrsian Aryas, or "cultivators." 
Max Miiller enlarged the meanmg of the word which he derived 
from the Sanskrit descriptive term so far as to include all the 
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'Allophylian" peoples of Asia and Europe — that is, peoples who 
vere not of Aryan or Semitic origin — except only the Chinese. 

-le was too learned and cautious to include the latter or any of 
the American or African languages in his new catfegory. Some 
of his followers were not so di'icreet. He presently had the 
mortification of finding his newly-made class expanded to a pre- 
posterous extent. "Turanian" became the name of a sort of 
ethnological and philological scrap-bag, into which all the races 
and languages of the world that were neither Aryan nor Semitic 
were thrust indiscriminately. This unwarrantable misuse of the 
eminent professor's hypothesis compelled him to revise it in the 
light cast Upon it by later inquiries. His numerous admirers 
were pleased to find that in his recent revision of his work on 
the Science of Language (189E) the "Turanian theory" is aban- 
doned altc^ether, and the name is only retained as a synonym 
for the more common term of "Ural-Altaic," employed to de- 
scribe a well-known family or group of North Asiatic languages. 
Except in this sense, the word Turanian is now as obsolete and 
extinct in ethnology as "phlogiston" or "caloric" is in chemistry. 
In The Antiquarian for March it is stated that Albert Gallatin 
"did not discover the relation between the Cherokees, the Dako- 
tas or Sioux, and the Iroquois, but classed ihem as different 
stocks; " and it is added that I and others " maintain that they 
were different branches of one stock or family of languages." 
This statement is not exactly just to either Gallatin or myself. 
In my paper on "Indian Migrations as Evidenced by Language," 
which was read at the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 18S2, and which you did me the 
honor of publishing in The Antiquarian for January and April, 
1883. I was carcfiii to state that a connection between the Cher- 
okee language and that of the Iroquois had been long suspected; 
that Gallatin quotes Dr. Barton as thinking the Cherokee to 
.belong to the Iroquois family, and adds that he was himself 
inclined to be of the same opinion ; but with his usual judicious 
caution, he remarks, "We have not a sufficient knowledge of the 
grammar, and generally of the language, of the Five Nations to 
decide that question." 

In 1882 this difficulty was removed, and I was then able lo 
show the similarity of the two languages, not only in many 
of their words, but also in their grammatical structure. My 
conclusion of the kinship of these languages, which I had 
supposed to be apparent at a glance from this evidence, was, to 
my great surprise, sharply criticised by a philologist from whom 
I should have expected sounder judgment. M. Lucien Adam. 
The able linguists of the Bureau of Ethnology then took up the 
question, with the result that the position of the Cherokee 
branch as an offset of the Iroquois stock is now settled beyond 
doubt. 
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\yith the Dakotan (or Siouan) group of languages, the case is 
entirely different. That this group constitutes a linguistic fam- 
ily, or stock, entirely distinct from the Iroquois and all other 
known stocks, is a ^act which, so far as I know, has never 'been 
questioned by any philologist. Certainly I have never doubted 
it I may add that to those who desire to pursue the study of 
the linguistic classification of the American tribes beyond the 
point where it was left by Gallatin's "Synopsis" ( 1836), there are 
now offered two most valuable, and indeed indispensable, aids, 
both published in 1891, viz., the monograph of Major Powell on 
"The Linguistic Families of America North of Mexico," which 
appears, with an excellent map, in the Seventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, and the comprehensive work of 
Dr. Brinton on "The American Race," which catalogues and 
classifies all the known tribes and languages of North and South 
America. The importance of the study of these languages can 
not be more impressively set forth than in the words which I 
have quoted in my "Iroquois Book of Rites" (1882), from a 
letter of Prof. Muller to myself: "It has long been a puzzle to 
me why this most tempting and promising field of philological 
research has been allowed to lie almost fellow in America — as if 
these languages could not tell us quite as much of the growth of 
the human mind as Chinese, or Hebrew, or Sanskrit." In the 
ten years which have since elapsed, much has been done by the 
authors whom I have referred to and several other noted scholars 
(including some highly-esteemed contributors to The Antiquar- 
ian) to remove this reproach from American philology. 

Horatio Hale. 



THE FLINT KNIFE FROM LACHISH. 

Editor American Antiquarian: 

The fragment of a flint knife found at Lachish, and published 
by Rev. Theodore F. Wright in the March number of The 
American Antiquarian, resembles numerous similar relics of the 
age of stone that occur in various parts of the world. It was fash- 
ioned out of a long flake detached by a single blow from a large 
core, or nucleus, of flint. The curved side results from the 
natural conchoidal fracture of flint, while the "planes of surface" 
of the opposite side show where similar long flakes had been 
previously detached from the same block. The regular serra- 
tions of the edges were made subsequently in the sharp edges 
of the flake, which would otherwise have been liable to be broken 
into irregular notches. 

It is possible that such a stone knife, or saw, as this might 
have been employed for circumcision, but I should suppose that 
its saw-like edge would not be so suitable for that operation as 
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the natural sharp edge of a flint flake. By making regular teeth 
in the sharp edge of a flake, a more efficient tool was produced 
for cutting comparatively hard substances. 

The flint knives used by the embalmcrs in Kgypt for making 
an incision in the body, through which to remove the intestines. 
as Herodotus {ii, 86) informs us was their practice, were very 
difllerent implements from this. Several of these have been 
found in tombs in Egypt and are preserved in different museums. 
Three as beautiful examples as exist belong to the "Abbott 
Collection." in possession of the New York Historical Society. 
They are shaped like a large curved razor-blade, with the blade 
and short handle made out of the same plate of flint, which is 
about a quarter of an inch in thickness. The clipping is ex- 
quisitely done on both sides; and the largest is ten and seven- 
eighths inches in length, exceeding in size any of which I have 
any knowledge. These have never been published (so far as 1 
am aware), but I understand that they soon will be. 

Two similar ones have been published by Lepsius, in Zeitsckr. 

I Jur .^'gypt, Sprache (July, 1870). There is one in the Egyptian 
Museum in Leyden, one in that in Turin, a third in the Anti- 
quarian Museum in Edinburgh, and a fourth in the Meyer 
Museum in Liverpool. Finally, one belonging to Gen. Pitt- 

. Rivers is figured in the Journal of the Anthropological InslUute 
(Vol. xi, PI. xxxiii). These are all the examples of which I have 
any kncwledge. Henry W. Haynes. 

Boston, May 30, 1893. 



WONDERFUL FINDS. 

Several wonderful finds have been reported lately, some of 
which come from that totally unreliable newspaper, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. The first consists of a ruined city,' south of 
San Diego, not far from the Gulf ot California, which has all the 
features which Charney has described as peculiar to Central 
America. The other consists of a marvelous series of picto- 
graphs in Southeastern Utah. It appears that the elephant and 
ihe mastodon have wandered in that direction, and joe Mulhat- 
ton or some other imaginative writer has invented a picture of 
them associated with an infant contending with snakes, and a 
number of other untold wonders. It does not take long for the 
archaeologist to detect these stories, but they are a disgrace to 
the paper publishing them, and they ought to be suppressed. 
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Editorial. 



THE CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The Congress of Anthropology, which has been looked for- 
ward to with so much anticipation, has been held and is now a 
thing of the past, though its history remains to be written. This 
congress had peculiar difficulties at the outset. It was a question i 
with the president of all the congresses, Mr. C, C. Bonney.what 
the term signified and what the scope and division of the science 
should be. The difficulty wasovercomeby appointing Professor 
F, W. Putnam as the chief of the committee, and leaving the 
classification and arrangement mainly to him. In attending to 
the work of getting the exhibits into shape, and in the vexatious 
delay of the building which was to contain it, this gentleman 
had but little time to give to the congress. Invitations, however, 
were sent out and a_uite a large number of responses v 
cured, mainly from the specialists in our own country.* The 
dale for the congress was the next question. There was a date 
on which a large number of scholars and scientific men united, 
and the Congress of History, Literature. Philology, Oriental 
Archseology and Folklore was a result. This was a great success. 
the most so of any congress which has been held. The p^ipers 
on Folklore attracted much attention, and the reading of the 
papers before such a large assembly gave them eclat. The 
science of anthropology, which is by .some classified under the 
head of natural history of man, holds an important part in the 
American Association, and the date for this congress was placed 
after the meeting at Madison, so that parties could attend both 
meetings. This would have been well if the congress could 
have been held during the week of the Philosophical Congress, 
in connection with the geologists, who seem to be inter- 
ested in this subject, but unfortunately it was placed on the date 
of the Labor Congress, and seemed to be out of place. Still 
the attendance on the first day was e.vcellent. and it started out 
with considerable promise. The address of the president. Dr. * 
D. G. Brinton, was a masterly production. It was, howevei, 
decided by the committee to hold the future sessions on the 
grounds of the World's Fair, and as near the Anthropological 
building as convenient. Recital hall was secured for the meet- 
ings. This hall is separated from the "concert hall" in the 
Peristyle by a portiere, and proved to be an unsuitable place, as 

•The (oteignera who respoodud oHoriiig ilieli paputa to be res 
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the concert began each day at twelve o'clock, and the prepara- 
tions for it at an indefinite time preceding it. The printing of 
the programme for the congress was delayed, and there were 
persons on the programme who did not know until the third 
day that their papers had been accepted, or that they were to 
read them. 

The second day was broken in upon by the change. Since no 
public notice was given of the place of meeting, even the persons 
assigned to parts were late, while the audience was at a loss to 
find the place. Papers were read, however, by Mr. H. C. Mercer 
on the "Archaeological Relics on the Gravels of Spain ;" on the 
" Relics of the Champlain Valley," by G. H. Perkins; and on 
the "Anthropological Wcrk of the University of Michigan," by 
H. 1. Smith; also on a "Collection of Games in the Anthropo- 
logical Building," by Stewart Culin. But papers on the "Mexican 
Calendar System," by Mrs. Nuttall; "Ci,vilization of Peru." by 
Emilio Montes; "Cave-dwellers of the Sierra Madre," by Carl 
Lumholtz; "Orientation." by A. L. Lewis, and "A Central Group 
of Mounds in Great Britain," by John S. Phene, were not read. 
■ The third day began with a discussion on Dr. D. G. Brinton's 
jjaper, "Alleged Evidences of Contact between Ancient America 
and Other Continents." the drift of which was that there were 
many evidences. This occupied time, but it was profitable. A 
short paper on bark' cloth by Waller Hough was read. Miss 
j\lice Fletcher followed with an interesting paper on "T.ove Songs 
^mongtheOmahas," illustrated by music by J. Comfort Fillmore. 
liut the discussion was cut off by the confusion of the place, and 
.11 the other papers were crowded out.* 

The fourth day was the best of all, as it was full of solid work 
nd contained some rare papers. It began with a paper on the 
Ritual Regarded as a Dramatization of Myth," by W.W. Newell. 
«ivhich was followed by the "Ritual of the Kwakiull Indians," by 
^E)r. Franz Boas, and one on the"Walpi Flute Observance, a 
Tusayan Dramatization," by J. Walter Fewkes. Mr. Kunz read 
I paper on ihe "Folklore of Precious Stones." The last half of 
:he programme was crowded out as usual, and the papers by 
i3-loratio Hale. A. F. Chamberlain, Philip Jacobsen and Frederick 
3Crause were not [read. In the afternoon Prof. F. W. Putnam 
^ave a summary of the collections of archfeology in the Anthro- 
pological building, and apparently endorsed the prehistoric 
«:haracter of one exhibit, which has created considerable discus- 
sion, namely, the exhibit of the relics from the Hopewel! Mound. 
tAr. Frank Gushing, who is fo well informed on dramatic cere- 
■nonials and symbolism, was present and read a paper on the 
ClifT-dwellers, and afterwards led a party through the Cliff- 
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dwellers building, explaining the symbols on the pottery. Mrs..! 
Niittall read a paper on "Mexican Archeology," Mr. G.A. Dorseyfl 
one on "South American Archarology," and Mr, Ernest Volk 
one on "Cache Finds in New Jersey." 

The programme for Friday was on religions. The most inter- 
esting papers were " Historical Religions." by M. Jastrow; "An 
Ancient Egyptian Rite," by Mrs. Sarah Stevenson; "Chapter on 
Zuni Mythology," by Mrs. Matilda C.Stevenson; * Rehgious 
Symbolism of Central America," by Francis Parry, of London. 
Several able papers on linguistics were read on Saturday — one by 
Dr. D. G, Brinton, on "Present Status of our Knowledge of 
American Languages." one by Dr. Franz Boas. "Classification 
of Languages of the North Pacific Coast," and another on the 
"Kootenay Indian Languages," by A. K, Chamberlain. 

The sessions of the Congress were closed with the morning 
meeting, though an opportunity to visit the archaeological col- 
lection in the German village and a social gathering and dinner 
were given in the evening, to which a number of foreign guests 
were invited. 

The programme was a very excellent one and the papers very 
valuable, but there was one great fault. Out of thirty-eight | 
papers that were read before the Congress, fourteen were read ( 
by five persons, one appearing four times and two others three 
times, every one of them connected with institutions, in which 
they have abundant opportunity for the publication of their 
views. There were fifty-eight papers and fifty-two persons on 
the programme. Scarcely a single person who was not a resi- 
dent ol North America appeared before the Congress,* It can 
hardly be called a world's congress. Though it gave an excellent 
opportunity for the specialists who have been engaged in the 
work for the last fifteen or twenty years to meet one another and 
e.xchange greetings, yet so far as increasing the acquaintance of 
anthropologists or advancing the science into the notice of the 
world, the Congress might as well have been held at Madison or 
Rochester, or anywhere else, as in connection with the World's 
Fair. It was a rare opportunity for those who were present to 
study the relics and casts and ethnological collections, which 
have been gathered in such great numbers and placed in the i 
Anthropological building, some of them by the explorers, who j 
have been employed at the expense of the directory and wtio 
have been very successful in their work. The money which has 
been furnished has accomplished great things. It has brought 
the subject of archaeology before the American public as it 
never has been before, and has accomplished by this means what 
the Congress was unable to do — made the subject popular. More- | 
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over, a permanent museum is likely to grow out of the collection, 

which will continue to be a great educator (or the entire west 

and which will be greatly to the credit of the directory as well 

as Prof. Putnam, who has had charge of the collection. A large 

number of private collections have been on exhibtion in this 

I building, some of them from California, others from the ClifT- 

dwellers, from Colorado, from Wisconsin and from Ohio, trom 

I Missouri and Arkansas, from Mexico, from Costa Rica; others 

' in the Government building from Alaska, and still others in the 

I State buildings and Liberal Arts building, some of which will 

undoubtedly be kept in Chicago, but others will be returned, and 

a will form the nucleus of museums in the regions trom which 

I they came. 



THE ADVANCE OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The science of anthropology in America is making wonderful 
strides. There is no department which is more popular and 
none which has so much promise for the future. It is generally 
so free from technical terms and so easily understood as to mter- 
est all classes. It relates to the history of man. and so enlists 
the lovers of history, but it also joins on to the natural sciences, 
and so enlists the specialists. It is, in fact, the common ground 
on which pure scientists and the amateurs and the people of 
ordinary intelligence can meet and each be appreciative. This 
has been its stronghold, and there are many advantages in re- 
taining it. 

It has been a misfortune, during the last year, that bitter 
discussion has arisen over a subject concerning which very little 
is at present known, and which should, by all means, have been 
kept in the background until more was known, namely, the sub- 
ject of paleolithics. This discussion arose more among the 
geologists and was like a border warfare, in which neither geolo- 

, gists nor archseologists are quite sure as to what belongs to them. 
It was at the meeting of the American Association at Madison 
transferred to the department of anthropology, and the points 
in dispute were made to turn mainly on the difference between 
"rejects," so called, and genuine paleolithic relics — the geological 

; position of the relics being discussed by the geologists and the 
character of the relics by the archaeologists — the same parties 
who have so filled the papers and periodicals with a war of 
words meeting face to face and carrying on the contention. 
We are not able to say at the present juncture which of these 
parties are nearest the truth, for it is too early for any conclusion to 
be reached, but we are quite sure that the public sympathy has 
gone toward the clergyman who has so courageously borne the 
brunt of the attack, and indignation has been felt toward those 
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who sought to humiliate him/ "From the head of the ugly toad 
of criticism Prof, F. G. Wright has plucked the jewel" of a world 
wide reputation. The question now is, since contention has 
come into our own fields what will be the attitude of the special- 
ists? Will they grant that there possibly may be a difference 
between the argillite and the jasper relics and wait for the dis- 
covery of the bones of extinct animals, or will they crowd one 
another and become dogmatic and bring upon themselves the 
charge of dogmatism, the very charge which they themselves 
most abhor, and the last thing which they think it possible for 
scientists to exercise. We think that the majority ol specialists 
will follow the better course and be liberal and generous to one 
another, tolerate differences of opinion and patiently wait, in the 
confidence that the truth will appear. There is no nobler class 
of ladies and gentlemen on the (ace of the earth than that very 
class which has been making such sacrifices foi the sake of lay- 
ing the foundations o( the science of anthropology in this coun- 
try, and we think that we can trust Ihem all to go forward with 
the same self- forgetful and truth loving spirit. We are gl3d to 
know that the editors of the journals which are devoted to the. 
different departments of the science are so friendly with one! 
another and aie so kindly to the student and the amateur, 
well as so partial to the specialists, and that they stand in well 
with one another and the public. We have rejoiced in the suc- 
cess of these journals and admire the scholarship exhibited in 
them. We are sure that every one of them is decidedly opposed 
to anything like Ca:;sarism in science. The danger does not 
threaten us from the journals, nor from the students or explor- 
ers in the held, but comes, if it comes at all, from those who hold 
positions of power and are able to dictate an opinion. 

To all such we say, the appropriations of government, both 
national and state, the liberal gifts of men of means, the fitting 
out of expeditions by persons of liberal tastes who have felt an 
interest in the subject, the patronage of the press, the establish- 
ment of large museums, as well as the increased facilities for ex- 
ploring and gathering relics, will depend upon the freedom and 
magnanimity with which the specialists welcome the amateurs 
and practice the amenities in their discussions and the courtesies* 
in their intercourse with society, for the preservation of good 
form, is expected of them in all places. 

There is, however.a'tendency which is sure to produce a reaction 
even before the party is aware of it, for there Is nothing that ther 
average American Is more determined to defend than the lit>erty of 
opinion and the personal right to defend it. We shall illustrate 
the point by a single quotation from an able paper presented at 
the recent Congress of Anthropology. It was the closing sen- 
tence, but it struck many with surprise, and especially because 
it was uttered by one whom all esteem as a gentleman of most 
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^amiable disposition and courteons manpers. The sentence is as 
follows : One fact is demonstrated beyond perad vent Lire, that super- 
ficial work, casual resemblances, agreement in unimportant partic- 
ulars, will not do any longer m ethnology. The work of E. H. Man 
.on the Andaman Islands, of ImThurn in British Guiana, of Ellis 
in Polynesia, of Schweinfurth in Africa, of Boas and Murdock in 
Alaska, of the Bureau of Ethnology, in its peculiar lines will 
be accepted at the bank, but further drafts on our credulity will 
be dishonored, if it closes the establishment altogether. 

It is possible that the editor took the sentence altogether too 
, seriously, for the gentleman who read it is sometimes given to 
joking in a subtle kind of way, and yet it did seem somewhat 
singular that a score or more of specialists in the various 
-departments of symbolism, folklore, paleolithics, sociology and 
ethnology, whose names are as well known as those men- 
. tioned. should be told that only one or two cut of the whole 
number would be entitled to have their drafts honored at the 
I bank and the rest would be rejected unceremoniously. It seems 
' a strange anomaly that this sentiment of e.\clusiveness should 
■ have fallen from the lips of one of the most liberal of scientists 
in Anierica, and that the names of the most liberal scholars 
, should have been brought in as a shibboleth for other scientists 
jand anthropologists to swear by. We do not believe that the 
igentence expresses the true sentiment of the writer, but we quote 
Lit from the very manuscript, by the consent of the writer, and use 
I it, not as a weapon of attack nor as a signal to call back any 
l-workers in the field for new orders, but in order to emphasize a 
I protest against that narrowing tendency that would shut out many 
bonest workers from public confidence, and would seek only to 
'■"perpetuate the names of the illustrious few." 

As an evidence of the confidence which the specialists in our 
I department enjoy, we would state that Dr. D. ti. Brinton, who 
was chairman oflfie Congress, was elected president of the 
American Pjgafflb^ml^^ at the meeting at Madison — an honor 
which has not been conferred upon an ethnologist since Mr. 
' Lewis H. Morgan was elected at Boston. Dr, Franz Boas was 
also elected president of Section H. Prof. F. W. Putnam, who 
I has long been the secretary of the Association, now holds the 
most responsible position which the Directory of the World's 
Fair would commit to a single man. Prof. O. T. Mason has 
been elected a member of the Polynesian society, the only 
American who has thus far been honored. Besides these, Mr. 
Walter Fewkes and Mr. Frank Gushing had the honor to lead 
the celebrated Hemingway Expedition to the region of the 
ClifT-dwellers, and Mr. A. F. Bandelier is now in South America, 
conducting ethnological explorations. Miss Alice Fletcher was 
honored by the Government with a responsible position in con- 
;ction with the division of land among the Dakotas. Miss 
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Zelia Nuttall.and Mrs. A. C, Stevenson and Mrs. Matilda Steven- 
son are recognized as among the very best observers and writers 

on arch.-eology. The department has also received popular favor 
wherever it lias been properly repreaented, and we can ask 
nothing for it except that the amateurs and the beginners should 
be encouraged, and brought up to the high standard which ibe 
leaders have set for them as rapidly as possible. 



THE COLUMBIAN MUSEUM PROJECT. 

To show the deep under current of interest in arc h.-co logical 
matters by the people in the interior, notwithstanding the lack of 
organization or even of representation, we are glad to say that 
the project of establishing a Columbian museum, of which the 
chief object will be to preserve and increase the number of arti- 
cles which have been gathered in the Anthropological building 
at the expense of the directory, is meeiing with the most hearty 
approval from all sides. The one plan is to have the Art build- 
ing retained and to organize a society, or form a board of trus- 
tees which shall be a close corporation, but which shall be the 
overseers of the museum with a permanent directory at the head, 
with the following departments represented: Geology, Miner- 
alogy. Botany, Zoology, Anthropology, mcluding Archeology, 
Ethnology, Folk-lore and Physical structure of man. The lib- 
eral measures which have been adopted to make the exposition 
a success will no doubt be given to this museum, provided the 
gentlemen of wealth and public influence are met in the same 
spirit, and the same large hearted enthusiasm which prevails 
among western men. Private collectors in the various depart- 
ments are to be encouraged, for there are many collections which 
would at once go to such a museum in the interior, and there 
would be the same rapid growth in this museum that has marked 
thc growth of the museums at Washington and Cambridge. It 
may be that the eastern institutions will be called upon to fur- 
nish officers and custodians, but western men, no matter what 
their position is, whether collectors or scholars, can not be Ig- 
nored or stultified. The National museum and the Smithsoniam. 
Institution have set an example in this respect. There has been 
all along the utmost candor and hearty appreciation of the woric 
which private explorers and collectors have done, and the reports 
have been full ot the accounts of the discoveries which have 
been made by such personages. This museum can be made thi 
most popular institution o*" the interior, and we predict for it 
immediate success and a most rapid and wonderful growth. 
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MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB.* 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, late editor of the Ma^adtu- of American 
'Uistory, was born in Plainfield, Mass. She was of a long-lived 
!New England ancestry. She was an ardent lover of baoks. She 
wrote many stories and books for children, about one hundred 
magazine articles, a book on "Historic Homes in America," 
"Wall Street in History." "History of the City of New York." 
Her best work was that of editing the periodical, the Magazine 
of American History^ This she at once raised to the highest 
irank, and it in turn has given her an honorable positipn in the 
yorld of letters. Mrs. Lamb was for eight years a resident of 
■Chicago, where she did much toward the founding of homes for. 
the friendless and orphan asylums. She was one of the commit- 
tee of ladies who so generously and elegantly entertained the 
American Association during its session in 1888 in New York. 
She was an excellent Christian woman, and had a wonderful 
charm of manner as well of style of writing. The world ol letters 
met with a severe loss when she so suddenly passed away. 



BIBLIOGK.A.PHIC NOTES. 
Bv Albeht S. Catschet. Washington. D. C. 

KWAKIUTL.— A group of dialects, phoneticalljr queer and unwieldy, is 
on the coast of British Columbia, from Cape Mudge to Douglas aud 
;r channels. This interesting group is called the Kwakiull from the 
^rm for "Indian," by which the people call themselves, and forms a branch 
bI the Wakashan slock, better known as Aht or Nootka, of Vancouver Island. 
pile affinity of KwakiutI with Wakashan has been but recently disjovered 
"bj Dr. Franz Boas, who is now the toremost authority on the Indian popu- 
feuion of British Columbia and the western Selish. He states, also, that lin- 
Iplistic affinity between Kwakiull and the Selish is not altogether out of the 
^estion. The great difficulty of studying all these northwestern dialects 
^cs in the recording of their words by letters and graphic signs, for even the 
kblest investigators often differ In their notatiotiof the same vocables. Boas, 
Id his P'ccabulary 0/ ikf KwakiutI Language, published in the Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, 1S92 (Nov. 18, pp. 
34-82, arranged in two columns), has followed the alphabet of the Bureau 
of Ethnology. During four years he made collections of seven KwakiutI 
iAiatecis, and the results are presented here, the English word standing first. 
trbe list contains about one thousand vocables. The necessary complement 
to this vocabulary is contained in agrammatic sketch ot the same language, 
Vhicb Dr. Boas published in i8qo. 

Before Dr. Franz Boas' depaiture for Chicago, where he is superin- 
ttndlng the ethnologic exhibit at the World's Fair or Columbian Exposition, 
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he sent to the "Globus" of Braunschweig a series of interesting creation and 
other myths of the Coast Chinook and Selish Indians of Washington and 
Oregon. These important contributions to northwestern folklore were ob- 
tained from the very last remnants of the respective tribes, some of whom ^ 
possess only one or two old persons able to recall the weird mythology of 
their ancestors. The tribes seen by Boas are the Puyallup and cognate 
tribes on Puget Sound, the Chihalis at Grey's Harbor (both Selish); the 
Chinook of Shoalwater Bay, the Katlamat and Clatsop on Lower Columbia 
river, (all Chinooks); finally, the Tillamook tribe, dwelling on the south 
side of the bar of Columbia river, and speaking a desperately rough Selish , 
dialect. Among the Selish, the Creator of men and all things is called 
Qonc, or Qbneqone, and is represented as traveling continually. He is 
known under another name among the Tillamook — Asaiyahatl — but here . 
this migration myth or legend-is intermingled with additions obtained from . 
the south. A flood myth obtained from the Katlamat shows similarity with 
that of the Pentlatch (British Columbia), and the flood is sent as a punish- 
ment. The northern myth referring to the theft of the sun was found also 
among the Chihalis, and the ascent of men to the sun or sky i^ rather gen- * 
efal among the Indians of Washington. 

The Kootenay ethnography and grammar by Prof. Arthur F. Chamber- 
lain, of Worcester College, Massachusetts, is embodied in the eighth report 
of the committee, Section H, of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Edinburgh meeting, 1892, dealing with the northwestern 
tribes of Canada. In this octavo publication it runs from page 5 to page 
71. Mr. Chamberlain obtamed his data during the summer of 1891 in south- 
eastern British Columbia, where the northern portion of. the Kiitene or 
Kitonacja people live, the other belonging to the United States (Idahof 
Montana, Lake Pend d'Oreilles). There are about one thousand of them 
living, partly on the Upper, partly on the Lower Kootenay River. Many 
of the manufactured articles of the Kootenay Indians are pictorially repro- 
duced and carefully described, as cradles, bows and arrows, fish-spears, 
canoes, root-baskets, moccasins, gloves, knife-sheaths, whips, necklaces and 
pipes. Follows their .mythology, full of quaint and miraculous fabled 
beings; their sign-language, physical characteristics, etc. Their language 
is distinct from any of the surrounding tribes, thus forming a stock by itself. 
Therefore a considerable part of the report (pp. 45-70) is devoted to this 
subject and to the differences observed between the two main dialects of . 
Kootenay. 

The Carrier or Tacully Indians are a people inhabiting the head- , 
waters of Frazer River, British Columbia, and belong to the Athapaskan or 
Tinne family of natives. Their seats are surrounded by those of other 
Athapaskans, like the Chilko'htin, the Tsckenne, the Beavers, also by Selish . 
tribes, and on the east by the Crees. Their name originated in the fact that 
anciently Tacully widows carried part of the bones of their deceased hus- 
bands upon their bodies. Succession is in the female line, and when among 
the notables or well-to-do class an individual dies, his successor is not his 
son, but his uncle or nephew from his sister's side. The kinship resulting 
from fellow-clanship was reputed to be so strict that it precluded the possi- ' 
bility of co-clansmen intermarrying. The latest investigator of the Carrier 
customs, Rev. Father A. G. Morice, has sketched their manners, customs 
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id beliefs in a lively and original style in his "Carrier Sociology and 
iMylhology," In Transactions Koyal Society of Canada, Section 1, iBgi, 410., 
pp. I0'>']26. and illustrated the whole with an instruclive ethnographical 
map. From the same author, who is a Catholic missionary at the Stuart 
Lake Mission, wc possess the "Small Calechism for the Use of Carrier 

I Indians," text and French translation with notes, followed by the "Prayers 

: of Morning and Evening," with French Iranslation, l6mo., 189I, pp. 144. 
Seleh nv Mexican Pictocraphs.— A collection of sixteen Mexican 

fpictographic manuscript sheets were, in 1806. presented by Alexander von 
Humboldt to the Royal Library in Berlin. They are painted on agave paper 
And have been recently published in heliotypes. Dr. Edward Seler having 
composed a commentary for their explanation. It Is surmised that these 
precious sheets once formed a pan of Boturini'a collection. Dr. Seler's 

^commentary, Die Mexikanisch^n Bilderhundichriften Alex, von Num- 
ioldl's, Berlin, iSgj, Lex. 8vo., pp. 135, illustrated, is a scholarly inquiry into 
all objects found represented on the agave sheets. Some of them were 

J of easy inierpreiation, others could be explained only through facts which 
have come »o notice during the latest years of Mexican research. 

Terraba of Costa Rica.— The investigation of the languages of Costa 
Rica IS of a later dace than that of the other Central American states, and 
before Dr. W. M. Gabb's treatise (1875) no scicndfic study of these dialects, 
All of which, Guatiiso included, belong to one stock, was passible. The 
[bishop of Costa Rica. Dr. B. A.Thiel, brought forward more material on 
«ight dialects in a government publication of 1S81, and now H. Pittter de 
FSbrega and an associate have selected one single dialect, that of the Ter- 
Imba or Tiribi, and sketched its grammaiic elements, adding an ample 
!w)Cabulary, in another government publication, entitled: Ensayo Lexicog- 
JTaficn s.ibtc la lengua de Terraba. Por H. Piitier y C. Gagini. San Jose 
■de Coita Rica. 189J. 8vo.. pp. 86. The two authors are introduced to the 
public by some appropriate remarks of Bishop Tliiel. The gtammaiic 
polices by C. Gagini iill about twenty pages, and the rest of the volume is 
taken up by an array of words, phrases and sentences, not alphabetically 
arranged, but disposed after subject matters, as animals, plants, etc. To 
give an idea of continuous Terraba texts, two family letters arc appended, 
phowing interlinear translations of each word. Separate chapters explain the 
Jwsilion of Terraba to Its sister dialects, and in one of iheni we Und the re- 
mark that Terraba is neither sonorous nor euphonic, but replete with nasal 
pnd guttural sounds, This, of course, is not to be construed as a defect of 
Ihe language, for as regards the English, we may pertinently make similar 

' ."Venezuela."— A small but handsome volume descriptive of that South 
American confederacy was issued in February. I8q2, by the "Bureau of 
American Republics," Washington, U.C.and forms No. 34 of that series. It 
£ nicely illustrated with portraits, landscapes, town views, maps, its contents 
King mainly historical and statistical. Each state of the Venezuelan union 
bnns a section by itself, and the descriptions of the localities in them is as 
|ODd as can be desired. There is no special chapter on Indians, but the 
Lppendices contain useful documents, as (I) the Act of Independence, (zj the 
«iutJtutitui,/3) miniug law, (4) immigration law. (5), commercial directory / 
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(6) impon duiies. Tlie volumes of this series may be obta.ined free of cost I 
by such people a.s are interested in the territories specitieii. 

The Guarani Language is one of the few American tongues which has 
been studied and written down nearly two hundred years ago hy ihe 
padres of the Roman Catholic church, and in fact is better known to us in 
its ancient historic shape than in the modem form as spoken at present . 
Dr. Christian Frederic Seybold, of Tubingen, Wiirtemberg, had theJ 
opportunity of collecting and preserving the Guaram materials of FatherJ 
Paulus Restivus. while engaged in the service of Peter U., the emperor ol 
Brazi!. What Seybold has jusi published at the ejcpetise of Dom Pedro anil J 
his heirs is a "Lexicon Hispano-Gua rani cum," a "Giammatica Lingual 
Guaiani Hispanice," and a. "Ilrevis Lingua.- Guarani Grammalica,"ali printedB 
in r2mo. al Stuttgart by Wilhelm Kohlhammer. from 1890 to l8o3, Thej 
lexicon has the Spanish words standing first and was compiled by the JcsultJ 
Restivus in 1723 at Santa Maria Majore, in Paraguay, after the originals oP 
Antonius Ruii de Montoya; the two grammatical sketches were compose 
hy him in 1718 and 1714, after the originals of the same Montoya 
Simon Bandmi, who worked among the Indians of the same province 
Paraguay. 

Dr. Ernst Krausk, well known under the nam deplume Carus Sleme, 
■ has taken another stride into the mythological areas of northern Eut 
and of the Arj'an nations in his "Trojaburgen Nordeutopas and their 1 
nections with the Aryan Legends of the City of Troy." Two years ago hel 
composed "Tuisko-Land" to trace Ibe gradual emigration and expansion of 
Aryan races from a north home, by their customs, myths and religions, to 
other lands; in the present book (with its long-winded title), his endeavor is 
to show that the heroines known to us as Helena, Ariadne, Brunhild, Freja.^ 
and Syriih are nothing hut symbol izations of the sun-goddess held a 
live by the demon of winter and incarcerated in a wintry labyrinth, then lib; 
erated by the thunder-god, who returns in spring and releases her from 1" 
bonds in which the icy season has detained her so cruelly. When this 
myth is followed up through the various nations of Asia and Europe, it b 
curious to notice that her captor, or the demon of winter, is called Druh, 
Druja, Drogha, Trojan, Troja, and that the forts occupied by him are known 
as walls of Troy, Troytown, Caer Droia. Thus thr myth of the sun's liberal 
ation in spring is common to many nations, but appears to have had j^ 
northern origin, and a feast is celebrated on that account hy the peiipleS 
(Title; Die Trojaburgen Nordeuropas, eic, 27 illustrations in text; Glogau^ 
Car! Flemming, 1893, octavo, pp. 32 and 300. 

"Ckechian Beads from the Abode of Gods" is a recent contribution to 
Semitic and anti-Semitic polemics, which, by its wit and quaintness of style. 
can hardly be surpassed or even equalled. The author is the Slavic ethnol- 
ogist Friedrich S. Ktauss, also known as a contributor to American folklore 
magazines. The spirited and lively style perceptible in his treatment of 
the myths, customs and legends of the southern Slavs and neighboring' 
nations, the profundity and novelty of his views, the large number of pro- 
ductions flowing from his prolific pen, first excited surprise, if not admir- 
ation, throughout Europe, But the conflict of the races is raging nowhere 
with more intensity than in Austria, and when it became knc 
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i veered around, and 



■was a Hungarian Jew, many of his Christian a 

'fltrough their anti-Semitic feelings ranged themselves among the literary 
»r scientific enemies o! the meritorious Hebrew mylhograplier. The above 
book 15 written in self-defense agamsl all the attacks levelled at him, 
and in many points his antagonists are crushed viclcriuusly. His argu- 
iments are not only critical and persuasive, but also satirical, highly exhil- 
'Brating; and, by a sort of cynical admixture, some are daringly provoking. 
jConsidefable knowledge of the history of folklone scietiee is necessary to 
understand all what he says agamst Dr. Gregor Krek, professor of Slavic 
literature in Gralz, against Prof, Max Koch ami Dr. Eduard Veckenstcdt, 
bis chief antagonist and bitter enemy. A large number of other literary 
Cbaraciers are also made to feel the acumen of his wit. To Veckenstedt 
b imputed the invinfion of all the divine characters in the " Myths and 
Legends of the Zamaites" (the people of Samogitia), 1883, of which he is 
Hie author, and of the stories in which they figure. Many German scientists 
pf repute loi)k sideu against Veckenstedt in this controversy. Many of the 
kaU-comical and half-serious charges launched by our Israclilic champion 
IkE^inst the anti-Semitic authors and tendencies in Austria can be fully un- 
Serstood only by people conversant with the folklore history of those distaot 
l^untries; but nevertheless our American readers will feel hugely satisfied 
in chuckling over so much prurient wit as isoSeredin Krauss' unattainable 
>ages — for instance, the ornamentally printed preface and the side-splitting 
nvectives brought forward on pages 32, 39-41, and gz. The title of the 
lOok is as follows: " Friedrich S. Krauss, Buhmische Korallen aus der 
^Iterwelt. Folklorislische Borseberichtevom G5tter-und Mytbenmarkte." 
Vien: Rubmstein, 1893, Pp. 147, octavo. 

Blood Superstition. — Some recent occurrences in Germany have 
prompted Hermann L. Slrack, theological professor In Berlin, to investigate 
pore specially the Jewish blood superstition of recent times. This led him 
to extend his researches on the same subject over atl the historic documents 
tccessible and all the nations of the old world. His collectanea and polemic 
trticles have just been published in a fourth edition at Munich, 1892 'Beck, 
publisher), under the title, '-Blutaberglaube in der Menschhelt, Blutmorde 
and Blmritus," and to the students of perversity of men and curiosity of 
crime yields very interesting reading. 

ScHUKTz's Ethnographic Ma.sual.— This little German volume of 370 
ledecimo pages has attracted considerable attention on account of its con- 
ciseness and practical arrangement, as well as for being a short cyclopedia 
containing all the most important results of ethnographic research of recent 
years, The author. Dr. Heinrich Schurti, Is lecturer at the university of 
Xeipiig, and has distinguished himself by publishing elaborate monographs 
Wi the manufacture of bows, throwing knives, etc. Sixty-seven pictures 

I made from photographs illustrate the text of the book, the tide of which is 
"Katechismus dcrVfilkerkunde," Leipzig, 1893, The general or ethnologic 
part of the work is made distinct from the descriptive or ethnographic de- 
partment, and the alphabetic Index, one of the most complete we ever saw, 
adds largely to the usefulness of the manual. The natives of Asia are more 
ilely described than those of America, especially North Amenca, and 
probably the most brilliant and elaborate portion of Schurtz"s book is the 
ethnography of the recently explored African nations of the Bantu family. 
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The reproductions of photographs oflcn teach more than whole paragraph* 
of text. Cleanliness in dress and body increases with the proximity 
sea and the presence of many water springs. The diversity of means of 
exchange is nowhere larger than in Africa, where salt, cowries, hooks, spear 
beads and cuiton are used for this purpose. Civiiined nalifins use gold and 
silver, because these meials once formed the least perishable and most gen- 
eral objects of attire, 

GEor.RAPHic Names of Angola.— The Alricao ethnologist and traveler, 
Heli Chalelain, now a resident of New York Cily. has extended his linguistic 
studies over the Bantu dialects as spoken near Loanda, the seaport of the 
territory of Angola, and published a sketch of ,the local names of the dis- 
tricts, with etymologies (Geographic Society of New York. 1893. pp. 9). The 
topographic names o( these parts are almost invariably misspelled on the 
maps and by travelers: the author therefore attempts a new orthography 
of these, based on the pronunciation of the natives, and diffenng from the 
Portuguese mode of writing them. The map appended to his interesting 
sketch contains the result of his studies, and we find it announced also id 
No. 147 of the United States Consular Report. The country has never been 
surveyed. The names of native towns are mostly taken fri.>m the titles 
given to their respective chiefs, so that they do not change when a new chief 
succeeds another. Loanda means lo-wtand. or dovjn beimv ; Mutoli 
sheltering forest ; \\\ia.in\tM, read-crossing ; Masanganu, confluence: Ngi 
(now Angola), /I'n^,- WhAVuz, chief's residence 6r court ; Jt\banAa,drvadj 
tree. 

Thk Proceedinuh of the Numismatic and Antiijuarian Society of Vhili 
delphia for iSgo-qi form a good-si/ed octavo volume of iig pages, 
contents which, for the most part, are of general interest. Among the 1 
important articles may be mentioned, "Japanese Swords," by Bcnj. Smil 
Lyman, illustrated by wood-cuts. Mr. Stewart Culin, the secretary of 
society, exhibited specimens of these swords before the audience on April _ 
All the technical English terms referring to swords are given in the Japanese 
language also in "The Japanese Method of Making Steel and lion." The 
longest article was read by Mrs. Cornelius SlevcnSon, honorary curator of 
the Egyptian Department of llie University of Pennsylvania Museum, and 
referred to "Certain Symbols used in the Decoration of Some Potsherds fi 
Daphnfe and Naukratis, now in the Museum of the University of 1' 
vaiiia." Thcnumerous illustrations prove thai the samples of pottery foi 
in the two ancient cities are of no mean artistic merit. 

AviN'ASH CuAKDKA Kaviratna, a learned Hindoo residing in Calcutta, 
is publishing an English translation of the Charaka Samhita at the rate of 
twelve fascicules every year, in royal octavo. The cost of the whole work 
will be al>outSi5 to American purchasers, to be remitted to ihe publisher, 
Kaviratna, at zoo Cornwallis street, Calcutta, This medical work was com- 
posed in the sixth century before Christ by an author who is justly called the 
Galen of India. In the fifth number, which is before us. Ihe lesson on 
the three aspirations has been completed. The observations on the excess 
oc absence or injudicious correlation of objects with the senses and mind 
display great wisdom. The chapter (in oils elabnrately describes the A\{U 
ent kinds of medicinal oils, the diseases in which they should be prescribf 
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and ihe manner of Iheit use. Like all the most ancient medical trealise;, 
Ihis work is very instructive for the history of philosophical ideas and sys- 
tems, medical theories and ethnographic facts, li rests largely on empirical 
knowledge and is by no means wantmg in cummon sense, as will be seen from 
the following paragraph (p. 12q): "Physicians are of three kinds; hypocrites 
ur quacks dressed as physicians form one class; physicians by common re- 
port form the second class, and pliysicians that really possess the accom- 
plishments which such men should possess form Ihe third class." 



BOOK REVIEWS. 
TAe Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Translated by T. B. Harbotlle. Published i 
schcin & Co. McMillan & Co., New York, 1893; ; 
thirty -one cuts. 
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The Jute-Saxons and Angles were the tribes which invaded Grrat Britain. 
A period of development in Oriental countries had prepared them for their 
migrations. They occupied several countries, Scandinavia and Northern 
Germany, before they reached Great Britain. The perseverance of English 
ftrchLieologists has enabled them to distmguish the productions of these 
tribes. This book treats of the Anglo-Saxon arms, fibula, cloisonne jew- 
elry, girdle hangers, pins and combs, buckles, buckets, glass, vases, pottery 
and graves of the Anglo-Saxons. Of the plates seven are devoted 10 fibu- 
la;, the radiated, bird-g-iaped, cruciform, and square -headed, saucer-shaped, 
ring-shaped, circular. The fibulae show the symholism of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, but unfortunately the writer does not touch upon the development of 
L upon its transmission, though he speaks of the crystal 
id blood stones. Anglo-Saxon graves are described in a 
may distinguish between the Pagan customs of crema- 
ustoms of burial. The custom of erecting barrows 
mounds and tumuli survived late into 
adescnptiOD of the ceremonies of 



lymbolism, or c 

balls as amulets 

manner so that 

lion and the Chi 

called burghs and low bill 

history. The poem of Beo- 

erecting a barrow. This poem gives much information of the customs of 

-Ihe Anglo-Saxons while they were still worshippers of Odin. The 
Anglo-Saxons chose as the site of their cemeteries some elevated spot. 
In the most ancient burials the body was fully dressed and placed in the 
grave, the sides of which were lined with huge stones. After the conver- 
sion of the barbarians there was a tendency toward the destruction of tem- 
ples and tombs which perpetuated the Pagan traditions. Charlemagne for- 
bade all Pagan ceremonies at interments. The book Is splendidly illus- 
trated, printed on thick paper, has a quarto form, and is an elegant speci- 
men of the printer's art. 

J^ifs House in Vineland. By Eben Norton Horsford. 
Craves of the l4ortkmen. By Cornelia Horsford. Published by Damrell 
& Upham. Boston, 1893. 
The perseverance with which Prof. Horsford followed up his studies 

, about the Norse discoveries in America is worthy of all praise. He pur- 
sued the best course that was possible, for he consulted the authorities and 

:««amined the maps, and then with great carefulness sought to identify the 
}ocaliiies by a study of the topography. He left a brief manuscript which 
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will probably be the most satisfactory of anything he has written, to the 
tecUnical archaeologists, for it contains a description of what he found when 
he dug beneath the soil. This brief manuscript has been published by his 
daughter. Miss Cornelia Horsford, with a sketch of Leif's House, with the 
stones beside the doorway and the paved hearth, four feet across, and one 
foot below the surface. The foundation walls and place where arrow-heads 
were found, three feet down. Miss Horsford has, at the request of her 
father, followed up the subject, and has superintended excavations on the 
spot which her father declared was the site of Thorfinn's house. Thorfinn 
came with companions in three ships, i6o men and live stock, intending to 
found a colony at Vineland, a few years after Leif Erricson. The explora- 
tions resulted in the discovery of foundation stones at five different points, 
enabhng the surveyor, Mr. George Davis, to lay out a plan of the founda- 
tions of the house, which is given in the full page sketch, and to identify 
two fireplaces with the stones showing the action of heat, with a few clam 
shells and oyster shells near by. A small kitchen-midden was discovered. 
She also superintended excavations at Bemis Point. She also found, two 
or three feet below the surface of the ground, close to* the long wall of 
Thorfinn's house, an arrow-head, black opaque and vitrious; its luster was 
resplendent, its fracture conchoidal — it was obsidian. There is one sug- 
gestion which Miss Horsford has made in her interestmg monogram on the 
Graves of the Northmen. It is that the stone graves of the Shawnees may, 
some of them, have been erected by the Norsemen, or at least the style of 
making such graves may have been learned from them. 

It ?s to be regretted that Mr. Horsford, who had such a taste for archaeo- 
logical studies, and who had ample means for carrymg them out, has 
passed away before they were completed, but the mantle has fallen to his 
daughter, and it is to be hoped that she may become more fully enlisted 
and unite with many other ladies of wealth and culture in carrying out 
mvestigations into the pre-Columbian antiquities of this country. Notwith- 
standing the skepticism which has prevailed about the Norsemen, there is 
need of just such investigations as those which Prof. Horsford was able to 
give, and we welcome any one who will continue them. 

The Ainu of Japan. By the Rev. John Batcheldor. Pubhshed by Fleming 
H. Re veil Co. New York and Chicago. 

While there has been a great deal published upon the subject of the 
Ainus by the Smithsonian Institution, yet a book on the subject, written in 
a popular form, is accei)tablc. The Ainus are a very ancient people and 
may be called the aborigines of Japan. They are different from any other 
people, though they resemble the Laps in some respects. 

In their religion they are Pagans. They believe in a struggle between 
two principles, good and bad; so they have two gods, who preside over the 
sea and over rivers. They recot^nize sex, male and female, in the gods. 
Every Ainu hut has its sacred east end; it may be called a temple. They 
say thai the Island of Yezzo was made by two gods, male and female, who 
were dtrjiUtics of the creator. They have a legend of a hobgoblin, like a 
Cycl'-ps, with one eye, who was a cannibal. There is a goddess of tire who 
reigns over the extinct volcano and presides over hearths. The records of 
Japan l'<» back to 720 A. D., but there are inscriptions on rocks which are 
buj^j^'sed to l>e older. The stone axes, flint knives, \*'ar clubs, swords are 
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j described and cuts of them given in this Iwok, also tbe bows and arrows 
and the pottery, pestle and mortar, spoons, brooms, and the peculiar shaved 

'. sticks which are the only idols, and appropriately so, as these represent the 
shaggy hair which is characteristic enough to be worshipped. The book is 
nicely printed and illustrated. 



BOOK NOTICES. 
T/ie BulUtin of the American Geographical Society, tot June 30, 1893, has 
an accounl of antiquities of Honduras, which is of some interest. An ex- 
ploration made by H. W. Perry resulted in the discovery of a number of 
granite rocks, bearing on Iheir surface carvings of strange hgures, one of 
them a beautifully cut scroll of curious design, another of a human face, 
showing a Chinese physiognomy; aJso the ruins of a city and a cave wherein 
ftrc the slone hammers, bowls and metates. This on the Plantain river. 
Another article describes the Mosquito coast as it now exists. Tbe lan- 
guage of the Mosquito Indians has been reduced to grammar by Alexander 
Henderson, from vocabularies furnished by Lucien Adam. The (our 
Gospels have been translated into the language by ihe Rev. G. Sieborger. 
"The Wild Peoples of Farther India," "Geographical Names of Angola," 
> "West Africa" form the topics of other articles. The great Italian collec- 
tion of documents relating to Columbus, now in course of publication, of 
which there will be fourteen volumes, is noticed. The Costa Rica coUec- 
i"tion, at the Madrid exhibition, is briefly described. 

The Report of Ike Smithsonian Institution, for i8gl, contains a very 
' interesting article, by Mr. George H. Bti;hmer, on "Prehistoric Naval Archi- 
J lecture of the North of Europe." Il contains descriptions of canues, boats 
J mnd vessels, excavated <in the coast of northern Europe. The vessel built 
,. after the model of one ot these buried ships is now moored at Chicago, near 
I the great war vessel, and exhibits one of the links in Ihe chain of succession. 
'I The war vessel, the whaler, the Santa Maria and the fleet of Columbus, the 
! Norse vessels, are all historic; back of these are several links. The Haida 
I canoes might be taken as a recent type. Beside these we have the vessel 
[ excavated from the King's mound, in 1880. called the Goksted ship; more 
ijutcicnt than these are the boat-shaped graves in Russia, composed of stones 
p laid to imitate the sides, prow, slern and benches of a ship; slill older are 
J the canoes found in Scotland, at Loc Arthur and other localities. Mr. 
I Bcehmer's opinion is that the Ph<i:nicians taught Ihe Scandinavians ibe art 
j -of ship building, and that they borrowed from the Egyptians, though the 
1 Britons at the time of the Roman invasion employed dugouts capable of 

I holding thirty or forty persons. The custom of burying the bodies of the 
dead in the vessel which had been their home during life was common in 
Scandinavia as well as on the northwest coast. The mound building con- 
tinued there late into history: by this means the models of vessels have been 
. preserved. "The Ancient Burials of Japan" forms the subject of another 
Lartide, by Romyn Hitchcock. It appears that dolmens are common in 
[[Japan. These dolmens are buried under mounds; the earth having been 
[ washed away leaves the rocks exposed. Simple mounds without chambers 
I -were used before chambers were thought of; mounds with an undergronnd 
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tunnd leading Uom ihe outside lo the center of the mound, where wg 
chamber coniaining the body, were the next in order; the iast n; 
chambered mound with the sealed cofliii; after that the stone pagodas 
Coreans used cylinders made from pottery for theirburying places. There 
are (our fi^'ures of stone idols from Vamato, which are the oldest stone 
images in Japan. These remind us of the tigures found in the Easier Islands, 
described in a previotts report. These figures may form a connecting H 
between these races, but little is known, and so they can be taken only i 



The Journal of the Polynfsian Society (Vol. 11. No. i) c 
of the council. There are 155 members, 105 in New Zealand, 23 1: 
Sandwich Islands, 3 in England, I in North America. There a 
persona in this country interested in the antiquities of New Zealand, 1 
ahoultl be enlisted with the workers of this society, as the comparison of the 
specimens of art and architecture may lead to the solution of some of our 
prohlems. 

The Journal 0/ Amerkan Folklore. April and June, 1893, cijntains an 
account of "Jack Wilson, the Payute Messiah," by .\. S. Gatschet: also ihe 
"Medicine Anows of the Oregon Indians," and a very interesting and val- 
uable article on "Pawnee Mythology," by George 1(. Grinnell. The Folklore 
^>ociety is extending its influence and is proving especiallyuseful in collect- 
ing Ihe myths of the aboriginal races, a work which cannot be pushed loo 

The Amt-rican Journal of Philology, which was established about the 
same time as The American Antkjuarian, keeps on in the even tenor of 
its way. ll is very scholarly, and has the same mission tor Ihe claisical and 
oriental scholars that The Antiquarian has endeavored 10 accomplish 
for the students of American archieology. The scholars in this department 
are not so numerous, but the number of students is increasing, and scholars 
grow out of students. 

Scribiers Afagazine lot January, 1893, contains an exceedmg valuable 
article on "The Wanderings of Cochiti," by Charles F. Lummis. A couple 
of stone effigies of panthers or mountain lions are depicted in this article. 
They are life size and carved in high relief in ihe rock with obsidian knives, 
A. F. Baiidelier discovered these, as well as the images on the Poirero de 
las Vacas, the Cuera Pintada, the Potrero de las Idoios. There is a lull 
page cut of the dance of the Ayosh-lyn-cotr. with all its barbarous para- 
phernalia. In this cut we recognize the symbolic masks which were so 
common in prehistoric times. The following is a quotation from the article: 
"A few hundred yards up the dim trail which leads from the ruined town 
of the Potrero de las Vacas toward the near peaks, one comes suddenly 
upon a strange aboriginal Stonehenge. Among the tattered piftons and 
sprawling cedars is a lonely enclosure, fenced with great slabs of tufa set 
up edgewise. This enclosure, which is about thirty feet in diameter, has 
somewhat the shape of a tadpole; for al the southeast end its oval tapers 
into an alley, five feet wide and twenty long, similarly walled. In the midsl 
of this unique roofless temple of the Southwestern Druids are the weathered 
images of two cougars, carved in high rehef from the bed-rock of the mesa. 
The figures are hfe size; and even the erosion of so many centuries has 
not gnawed Ihem out of recognition. The heads are nearly indistinguisha- 
ble, and the fore shoulders have suffered; but the rest of the sculpture, 10 
the very tips of the outstretched tails, is perfectly clear. The very attitude 
of Ihe American lion is preserved— the fiat, stealthy, compact crouch ' 
precedes the mortal leap," 
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EARLY TRADERS AND TRADE-ROUTES IN 
ONTARIO AND THE WEST. 1760-83* 

By Capt. Ernest Cruikshank 

The reason why I have included Ihe "Wesi" within the scope 
of ihis paper is, that from the conqueat of Canada until about 
the year 1816, the whole region now lorming the Stales ot Iowa, 
Wiaconsin and Minnesota, and lor a considerable portion of that 
time, much ot the present Stales of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
and Illinois still remained wiihin the "sphere o( British influ- 
ence," lonfj alter it h^d actually ceased to be British territory. 
During the period named, practically the entire trade ot this 
vast territory was conducted by Enfrlish, Scotch and Can^idian 
merchants, having Montreal as iheir base of supplies. From 
1763 to 1783, all these northwestern territories, losjcther with 
Oniiirio, were administered as a part of the "GovernmenL" or 
Province ol Quebec. 

These traders acted an important part during the American 
Revolution and the war Ol 1812, and it was largclv due to their 
active loyalty and influence among the Indians that ihe western 
provinces were then preserved from becoming a part of the 
United Stales. British g^irnsons continued to occupy Detroit 
and Mackinac until 1796, and lor twenty years alierwards 
the isolated settlers at Milwaukee, Green Bay and Prairie du 
Chien still professed themselves British subjects, and proudly 
kept the Union J<tck flying over iheir trading stations. As laie 
as 1818, I 6nd a trader described, in a legal instrument, as 
"Amable Grignon, of the parish of Green Bay, Upper Canada." 

The Indian tribes o( this region continued 10 be, more or less, 
under the control and superintendence Ol the Indian department 
of Upper Canada until about filty years ago. Many ol them 
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made annual journeys from the banks ot the Mississippi to 
Sandwich, Ontario, to receive their presents. When the cele- 
brated Black Hawk finally surrendered he was found to have 
carefully treasured a British flag and a medal of George the 
Third, given to his tribe half a century before. 

The conquest of Canada at once transferred the trade of the 
province and the vast interior country to the north and west 
from the hands of the French to tho-e of English traders. Suc- 
cessive governors of Canada had actively exerted themselves 
to confine the English colonists to a comparatively narrow strip 
of land along the Atlantic seaboard, while they jealously re- 
tained the commerce of the great country behind almost exclu- 
sively in their own hands. In this policy they had been so far 
successful that in 1756 they held a chain of forts extending from 
Montreal to the foot of the Rockies; the posts of Presqu' Isle, 
Le Boeuf, Venango, Du Quesne, commanded the navigation of 
the Ohio. They had stations on the Chicago, St. Joseph's, 
Wisconsin, Wabash and Illinois rivers, which quite monopolized 
the trade of the surrounding country. Thriving settlements of 
long-standing at Kaskaskia, St. Louis, New Orleans and else- 
where on the Mississippi gave them full control of that mighty 
river. They had establishments at Prairie du Chien and Lake 
Pepin, in Wisconsin. Pa^coya, on the upper Saskatchewan, 
was 900 leagues beyond Mackinac, and the journey usually 
occupied three months. Their most western post was still 100 
leagues beyond Pascoya. La Verendr)'e, Le Gardeur de St. 
Pierre, De Niverville and other bold adventurers had explored 
the adjacent country. Determined efTorls were made to wrest 
the trade of the northern Indians from the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. The northern shore of Lake Superior and the rivers 
falling into the lake from that direction were thoroughly ex- 
plored. An expedition fitted out at Mackinac ascended the 
Michipicoton or Pijicic river as far as they could go. Hauling 
their boats overland to the head of Moose river, they dfopped 
swiftly down that stream and took the principal British factories 
on James Bay by surprise. They returned by the same route 
with their booty, and when the French flag was finally lowered 
at Mackinac, two small cannons were found there, which had 
been taken in this daring raid. 

It is still possible to ascertain pretty closely the extent and 
value of their trade as it existed in 1754, jusi before the final 
struggle began. The Indian country had been mapped out 
into districts, and traders were strictly prohibited from passing 
the limits of the districts for which they had obtained licenses. 
They were also forbidden to carry spirits, except for their own 
use, or to sell any to the Indians. Each trader was required to 
report at the post of his district before going out to trade, and 
again on returning. The commandant of this post heard the 
complaints of the Indians, and if they appeared well foundedi 
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'omptly redressed their grievances. As Sir GuyCarlelon re- 

larked, "They did not depend on the number of troops, but on 

le discretion ol their officers, who learned the language of the 

Hives, acted as magistrates, compelled the traders to deal 

iquilably, and distributed the king's presents; by ihis conduct 

" ley avoided giving jealousy, and gained ll e altections ol an 

ignorrint, credalo-is and brave people, whose ruling passions are 

independence, gratitude, revenge, with an unconquerablelove ot 

Hrong drink which must prove de-siruciive to ihem and the 

tur-irade if permitted to be sent among them; thus managing 

[hem by address where force couid not avail, they reconciled 

them lo their troops and bj degrees strengthened their posts 

lit Niagara, Detroit and Machilimackinac." 

Ninety canoes were annually permitted lo go to the southern 
»iosls. These were Niagara, Toronto, Fronienac, La IVesenta- 
Sion, Detroit, Ouias, Miamis, Machilimackinac, La Baye, St. 
poseph, Illinois and their several dependencies. Twenly-eighl 
canoes were despatched to the northern posts, which were 
Temiscamingue, Chagouamigon, Nipigon, Gamanistigouia, 
Michipicoion, Mer du Ouest, Riviere des Kikipoux, Lake 
Huron and Belle Riviere. 



Frontenac 

Detroit and dependencies 

Michilimackinac and dependeo 
La Baye and dependencies 



miBcamingue 

ka^ouamigon 

ipt$an. 

^miDistigouia, Miclilpic' 

Mer du Ouest 

Riviere des Kikipoux 

^ike Hui - 



eRivi 



The average value of each canoe was estimated at 7,000 
fvres. Toronto and Frontenac were called the King's Posts.* 
The trade there was conducted for the benefit of the crown and 
,lhe furs so obtained were sold by public auction in Montreal. 
LToronto in particular was founded with the express object ot 
Brawing trade away from the English post o( Chouguen or Os- 
wego. About iwo-lhirds of the entire Indian trade, it will be 

QsddlUnn to IIiciBepoHU Kalul'smnplndloaM IhQ outratAUom f Onudslalils- 
D, Bppiir«Di.ly on the proBeutalMOfWbllby and Hedebarle, belWMU Niagara Bnd 
■ roonUi at the Oenene. 
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noticed, was carried on with the tribes of the far west. For 
many years the determintd hostility ot the Six Nations had 
hindered the French from the Iree navigation of the great lakes, 
but they then had several small ships ol war on each of (he 
lower lakes and an unarmed schooner upon Lake Superior. All 
of these vessels were frequently employed in transporting goods 
between the principal posts. 

Ample Justice has been done to the great sk.iil rnaniffSted by 
so many Frenchmen in the management of primitive people. 
"No other Europeans," sajs Merivale, "have ever displayed 
equal.talents for conciliating savages, or, it must he added, for 
approximating to their usages and modes ot life," But truly 
remarkable as was the ascendancy acquired by Gautier. Lang- 
lade, La Corne and oihers, it is doubtlul whether they ever pos- 
sessed as great and permanent an influence among the Indians 
as Johnson, Butler, McKee, Elliott, or Dickson. 

It is probable that a fow ol the water-ways, portages and 
paths used by the Indians remained unknown to the hardy and 
adventurous Coureurs des Bois. But their knowledge was jeal- 
ously kept secret and much ol il perished with them. Conse- 
quently, after the conquest, land and water routes formerly well 
known to the French had to be re-discovered or at least re-ex- 
plored by their successors. During the war, too, many of the 
less important trading-stations had been abandoned or destroyed. 

The old and favorite canoe-rouie from Montreal to Lake 
Huron by way of the Ottawa, Lake Nipiasing and French 
River, although interrupted by no less than forty-two portages 
and dechargcst had never fallen into disuse, but (our trading- 
houses upon the Ottawa alone had been recently abandoned and 
were already crumbling to ruin. One of these was lourieen 
leagues above the Longue Sault; one three leagues higher at 
the mouth of Hire River; another at the Isle des AUumeties, 
the fourth at the Riviere du Moine, A shnrt portage connected 
a branch ol the Ottawa with the Calaraqui and Lake Ontario. 

Missionary, soldier and trader had traversed in succession the 
route from the Bay of Quinti, by way ol Balsam Lake and Lake 
Simcoe to the once populous country of the Hurons. The more 
direct route from Toronio to Like Simcoe was also frequently 
used in the latter days of the French occupation. 

From Burlington Bay the Indians used a portage into the 
Upper Thames and another from the forks o( that river into 
Lake Erie at Point aux Pins. Three well defined trails led from 
different points on the Grand River to Lake Ontario, and there 
was also a. portage less than five miles in length from that stream 
into the Ctiippnwa. The carrying-place at Niagara Falls lay 
on the eastern bank of the river and was about nine miles long. 
Block-houses guarded the wharves at the landings, the lower 
being called Petite Marie, the upper, Little Niagara. Wind- 
lasses were used tor hoisting heavy weights up the heights aod 
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also for assisling vessels to overcome the rapids at Fort Erie. 
From Lake Erie the French made ihcir way at an early date 
to Lake Chautauqua, ihence down the Venango into (he Ohio, 
but this route was soon abandoned for the shorier and easier 
one from Presqu' Isle (Erie) to French Creek, Here they made 
80 fjood a road that heavy cannon were easily hauled over it in 
the days when ihey held Fort du Quesne. The forts they had 
built at Presqu' Isle, Venango and Le Boeuf were taken and 
.destroyed by tne Indians during Pontiac's war. They were not 
rebuilt, the route became disused and the road soon fell out of 
repair. 

There were three other much frequented water-routes from 
Lake Erie to the Ohio, A fortage of a single mile connected 
ihe headwaters of the Cuyahoga with the Muskingum; another 
(our miles in iengih united the Sandusky with the Scioto, The 
iCarrying-place from the Miami of the Lakes to the Great Miami 
was nine miles long, and a branch of the former river interlocked 
with a branch of the Scioto, In the region watered by these 
rivers the fiercest struggle for trade had been waged, and here 
those inevitable collisions occurred which precipitated the con- 
quest. About three hundred English traders annually rame 
over the mountains from Pennsylvania and Virginia. They 
.Usually ascended the Susquehanna, Juniata, or Potomac to the 
head of boat navigation and then made their way through the 
[gaps of the hills to the nearest branch o( the Ohio. Many of the 
[Indians living in the vicinity were emigrants from the JEnglish 
colonies, who had settled there with the permission ol the Six 
^Nations by whom they were treated as allies or " younger broth- 
ers". From Ihe first ihey were inclined to be friendly to the 
English and regarded the French with suspicion. One English 
factory was esiablished (ar up the Muskingum, another at Shan- 
floah (Shawnee-town) near the confluence of the Scioto with the 
Ohio, but their principal mart and place of trade was at Picki- 
willany (Piquajon the upper waters ot the Great Miami. From 
^ese posts individual traders, driving pack-horses before them, 
pade their way lo the ditTerent Indian settlements. As early 
1749, DeBicnville reported that every village on the Ohio 
and its tributaries had one or more English traders living in it, 
land that each ol these had men employed in transporting their 
furs. Raymond, the commandant of the French post on the 
Miami of il\e Lakes, at the same time described the feeling of 
|he Indians as decidedly hostile to his countrymen. 

The Six Nations claimed the sovereignly over the country ot 
tile south side of Lake Erie, nearly as far west as the Sandusky 
pver. They held it solely as a hunting ground, making no 
illempt at a permanent settlement. They also claimed the 
ands on either side of the Ohio, from its source to the mouth of 
fee Wabash. The Delawares, reduced lo less than 500 warriors, 
Iftd laken up their residence on the Muskingum, and the Shaw- 
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nees, another allied tribe, numbering 300 fighting men, were 
seated on the Scioto. Neither of these tribes raised much grain. 
They maintained themselves almost entirely &y hunting, at 
which they were very expert. The Wyandols (frequently called 
Hurons) occupied a very fertile tract of land on the Sandusky 
river. The number o( adult males was variously estimated at 
from two to six hundred. The villages were composed of regu- 
larly framed houses, neatly covered with bark. They were 
considered the richest and most industrious Indians on the 
continent. Mr. McKee told Governor Simcoe that when he 
first became acquainted with these people (about 1750) they 
would Irequently change their dresses eight or ten limes in the 
course of an evening, when holding one ol their grand dances, 
and that each dress was so loaded with ornaments as to be 
valued at £40 or £50. They bred many horses, black cattle, 
and hogs, and grew great quantities of grain, not only for iheii^ 
own use, but lor the supply of the neighboring tribes that prfl 
ferred to employ themselves entirely in hunting. 

In 1752 Charles de Langlade, at the head of a band i 
Chippewas, destroyed the English lactory at PickiwiUanv, ancT 
the remaining traders were soon chased from the Ohio Valley. 
The neighboring Indians then passed lor a few years under 
French influence, but never seem to have become actively 
hostile to the English. When the war was over, the trading' 
posts were not re-established, as the Indians could be 1 
supplied from Pittsburg or Detroit. 

This province, as lar north as the borders ol Lake Michigan, 
was frequented only by roving bands of Missassaugas, who 
seldom remained long in one place. At the date of the con- 
quest, their principal village seems to have been near the presenU 
site of Toronto. 

A remnant of the Hurons, christianized and superintended h 
a French missionary, were settled opposite the village of Delroil^ 

The French inhabitants of Detroit already numbered 2,500. 
The settlement extended seven or eight miles on both sides of 
the river and was in a flourishing condition. The settlers grew 
a considerable quantity of grain and bred many cattle, but they— 
devoted their attention chiefly to the fur trade, which wa; ^ 
and lucrative. Tribes of the Ottawa confederacy numberi 
about 900 warriors had their villages in the immediate vicinit^ 

From Detroit ihe favorite route to the Illinois and the Mis 
sippi was by the Miami; ot the lakes and its tributary, the Au 
Glaize, from which there was a portage of twelve miles to the 
Wabash. The distance to Fort Miamis, on the Au Glaize, w« 
216 miles. A few French and half-breed families occupied t 
deserted fort, and the Miami village opposite could turn out 2^ 
fighting men. Thence to Ouias or Ouiatanon hard by, a popt^ 
lous Kickapoo village, with the principal town] of the OuiM 
(Weas) directly opposite, was 183 miles of rather difflcult oavH 
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cation. Vincennes, 240 mites further down the Wabash, had 
long been an important station. A Iradinfj-house had been es- 
tablished there in the same year that Penn had founded Phila- 
delphia. The permanent population of the French village did 
«ol exceed four hundred persons, but the Indians lor a great 
distance around conslanily resorted to this place (or their sup- 
plies, and trade was britik. The distance bv land across the 
prairie to the Illinois was estimated at 240 miles. 

Much shorter, but less frequented, was the land-route from 
Detroit to Fort St. Joseph, on the river of the same name, silu- 
iBted close beside a villajje of 200 Ottawa warriors and another 
fflf 150 Pollawatomies. From this place there was a portage of 
four miles lo the Kankakee, a branch of the Illinois. The dis- 
tance by water lo the Mississippi was 541 miles. There was a 
second portage from ihe St. Joseph to the Wabash. The 
Chicago river was connected in a similar manner with another 
branch of the Illinois. All of these routes were much used by 
the Mackinac traders. 

The French settlements on ihe Illinois were flourishing and 
sopulous. As early as 1750, Pere Vivier had estimated their 
population at noo whites, 300 negro and 60 Indian slaves. At 
She date of the conquest it was believed to have increased to 
0,050 whiles, and 900 negroes, but many soon afterwards elected 
pD follow the French flag across the Mississippi rather than sub- 
biit to English rule. In 1765, the geographer, Hutchins, stated 
mtial Kaskaskia had a population of 500 whites and 400 or 500 
Metroes; Pratrie' du Rocher, 100 whites and 80 negroes; Ca- 
llokia, 300 whites and 80 negroes. 

The station of Michilimackinac, situated on the western shore 
jf the straits of the same name, was the distributing point for 
[he trade ol the farther west and northwest. Il had been 
(hrewdly built on the very boundary line between the territories 
^1 ihe Ottawa and Chippewa Indians, so that when these two 
lations came to trade, each could encamp on its own lands 
Within a stone's throw of the stockade, which stood so near the 
irater's edge that the waves frequently dashed against the pali- 
iades. The Jesuit mission of ijaint Ignace and about thirty 
louses stood within. Twenty miles to westward lay the Ottawa 
rillage of L' Arbre Croche, having a population of 1,500 
Christian Indians, principally engaged in agriculture. In fact, 
Ihe traders of the post were wholly dependent upon them for 
provisions, both for their expeditions into the fur-country to the 
west and north and when returning to Montreal. 

A number o( French lamilies had already taken up their per- 
tnanent residence on Green Bay, near the mouth of the Fox 
i^ver, where ihey cultivated small farms and gained a comfort- 
able living by selling their surplus products lo passing traders. 
The Fox and Wisconsin rivers afforded an easy and tolerably 
direct passage to the Mississippi. 
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The principal villajie o( the Winneba<joes or Puants stood on 
an island in the lake to which ihev bcqueaihed iheir name. The 
capital of the S«s, on the Wisconsin river, was described by 
Carver as the largest and beat-built Indian town he had ever 
seen in the course of his extensive experience. It consisted of 
about ninety houses, each of them lar^e enouch to shelter 
several families, built ot hewn plank, neatly joinled, and covered 
so securely as to be prool against the heaviest rains. The 
elreets were regular and spacious. The irhabitants tilled iheir 
gardens energetically, and grew such quantities of corn and 
vegetables that this was considered the best market to purchase 
provisions of any wilbin several hundred miles. The male popu- 
lation of the tribes between Green Bay and the Mississippi was 
not believed to exceed r,20o, divided in the following propor- 
tions: Menomnnees, no; Folles-Avoines, loo; Winebagoes or 
Puants, 300; Sacs, 300; Foxes, 320. 

An Indian village of almost three hundred houses occupied 
Ihe site of Prairie du Chien, and a considerable number of 
French traders made it iheir headquarters. The neighboring 
tribes, and even those living on the most remole branches of ihe 
Mississippi, annually assembled there about the end ot May, 
with the lurs they had obtained during the winter. A general 
council o( the chiefs was then held to determine whether they 
should sell iheir peltry to the traders who came there to pur- 
chase, or take them to the French posts in Louisiana, 

All of the smaller trading stations to the north and west of 
Mackinac had been abandoned during the war, except one 
occupied by J. B. Cadoiie, at Sault Sie. Marie. 

The Ottawas and Sioux and the Indians of Wisconsin gen- 
erally, remained firmly attached to the French interest, and it 
was from these hardy and warlike tribes that ihey obtained iheir 
most eiScient auxiliaries. Picked bands of these Indians had 
defealed Braddock, on the Monongahela, and participated in 
the French triumphs at Oswego and Lake Champiain. 

The number of Indians living to the north of Lake Superior 
and Huron was vaguely estimated at 12.000 fighting men, 
chiefly Sdulieaux and the clans of the great Ottawa conlcderacy, 
Those of Lake Nipissing, frequently termed ihe Lake Indians, 
were conjectured in the same loose way to amount to half that 
number, but very little was known about them, as they had 
scarcely any commerce with the whites. They had no fire- 
arms and seemed to have no intercourse o( any kind with other 
tribes. Rogers said that they appeared "to live as independent 
as if they had a whole world to themselves." 

Traders Irom ihe English colonies hastened to occupy the 
new channels of trade suddenly opened to them by the lortunes 
of war. They followed hard on the heels of the victorious 
armies, and sometimes even preceded them. 

When on his way to Detroit in 1761, Sir William Johnson 
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Rlhat a storehouse had alreadv been built at the upper 
f on the Niagara by Rutherford, Duncan & Co^ who 
I were preparing lo nionopolize the carrying-place around ihe 
' tails under authorilv of a permit Irom General Amherst. They 
had diccovered a large quantity of hand-sawn plank lelt by the 
f French in the Chippewa creek, and were using it lo build a 
. small vessel for the purpose of exploring the unknown shores of 
1 the upper lakes. 

I Other merchants established themselves at Oswego, where, 
' for a few years, they carried on a greater Indian trade than at 
i' any other place on the continent. 

' One of the first English merchants to make his way to ihe 
I Lake Superior country was Alexander Henry, who published 
an account ol his early travels, in 1809. In 1760, he accom- 
panied General Amherst's army in its advance upon Montreal, 
' takini; with him three boats loaded with merchandise. By 
i singular ill-luck or mismanagement all his boats were swamped 
'■ in attempting to run the rapids at the Cedars, and he lost his 
I entire stock. Undismayed by this disaster, Henry immediately 
hurried back to Albany and secured a fresh supply. These 
; were quickly sold ai Fort Levi. Tempted by dazzling tales of 
the ease and rapidity with which fortunes were made at Mack- 
inac, the great fcir market of the west, he resolved to go there 
next year. Even then he was not destined lo be first in ihe field, 
for General Gage had already granted a passport for that place 
to Henry Bostwick, and it was with difficulty that he was per- 



suaded to issue another, as the French posts west ol Detroit 
had not yet been surrendered, and the Indians were reported to 
be very hostile to the English. Henry's persistence tinallj- tri- 
umphed, and early in ihe spring of 1761, he set out on bis 
journey with several large canoes heavily loaded. Following 
ihe Oilawa route he reached Mackinac several days in advance 
of a body of soldiers, sent (rom Detroit to take possession of 
the fori. He lound Mr. Bostwick already there, and their lives 
seem to have been in some danger unlil the troops arrived. 
Detachments were immediately sent to occupy St. Joseph, Green 
Gay and Sault Ste. Marie, but as the public buildings at the 
lalter place were accidentally burnt soon afterwards, its garrison 
was wilhdriiwn. 

When Mackinac was taken by the Indians, Henry, Bostwiik, 
Ezekiel Solomons (another English merchant) and about three 
hundred French Canadian Voyageurs and others were made 
prisoners, A Mr. Tracy was the only English trader who was 
killed on that occasion. Th*? small garrisons at St. Joseph's 
and Green B.iy were next to surrender. In this extremity 
Cadotte, of Saulle Sie. Miirie, proved himsell a true friend lo 
the English. He dissuaded the Chippewas of Lake Superior 
from joining Ponliac, and used his influence to obtain the release 
I ot the prisoners. Henry was sent by way of Lake Simcoe and 
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Toronto to Niagara, where he arrived ia time to accompany ' 
Bradstreet's avenging army to Detroit, in command of a small | 
party ot Irit^ndly Indians. 

In 1765, a regulation was adopted, prohibiting all while r 
Irom trading lo westward oi Detroit without a license, and I 
Henry's perseverance was rewarded by the monopoly of the | 
trade of Lake Superior. Me seems lo have had no ready [ 
money, but he promptly bought four freighted canoes at twelve i 
monlha' credit for 10,000 pounds of beaver. This tur was then 
worth 26 a pound. At Mackinac (he value of every com- 
modity was reckoned in pounds of beaver. Manufactured 
goods of every kind brought fabulous prices. A stroud blanket 
was valued at ten beaver skins; a trade-musket at twenty; a 
pound of powder or a two-pound axe at two; a knife or ; 
pound of ball at one. For a shirt Henry had shortly belore 
paid ten pounds of beaver, and fifteen for a pair of leggings. 
Even when a man went to the garrison-canteen he took with 
him a marten skin (worth 1/6) to pay lor his drink. 

Henry took Cadotle into partnership, and apparently put the 
trade of Sault Ste. Marie and the north shore into his bands. 
He next engaged twelve boatmen, at one hundred pounds of 
beaver each, for the season, and bought for their provisions fifty 
bushels of Indian corn, lor ten pounds of beaver a bushel, and 
the customary allowance of taliow, at a dollar a pound. Upon 
arriving at Chagouamigon (or Chequamegon) bay, where the 
French had formerly a trading post upon an island, he found the 
Indians destitute an'd almost naked, and was obliged to advance 
them at once goods to the value of 3,000 beaver skins. The 
result of the winter's trade was 150 packs of beaver, weighing 
a hundred pounds each, and twenty-five packs of otter and 
marten. 

In his second venture, he advanced lo each male Indian goods 
valued at one hundred pounds of beaver, and to each woman, 
thirty pounds' worth. As a proof of ihe remarkable honesty of , 
these people, he relates that, although he had advanced to them i 
at this time goods to the value of two thousand beaver skins, 1 
not more than ihirTy skins were unpaid in the spring, and that 
this loss was due to the death of an Indian, whose family 
brought in all the furs he possessed and offered to pay for the 
remainder. 

Upon again returning lo Mackinac, he made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Alexander Baxter, who had come from England to exam- 1 
ine the deposits of copper ore on Lake Superior, and he threw I 
himself, with his accustomed energy, into this mining project. 
A company was soon formed, composed of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, Hon. Charles Townshend, Sir Samuel Tuichet, Mr, 
Baxter, Russian consul in London, and a Mr. Cruikshank, in 
England, and Sir Wm. Johnson and Mr. Alex. Baxter, in America. 
In 1770, Mr. Baxter relumed from England with the necessary j 
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authority to begin operations. Bostwick and Henry were next 
taken into parintrship, probably lo make use of iheir local 
knowledge and influence. During the winter they buiit a barge 
and a sloop of forty tons at Point aux Pins near Sault Ste Marie, 
and in May, 1771, ihev sailed with a party of miners for Ontonajjjan, 
where they built a house and opened a mine. The miners were 
left there during the winter and in the following spring a boat 
was seni to them with a supply of provisions. On the 20lh of 
June it returned with the entire party. The mine had suddenly 
caved in and ihey had failed lo find silver ore in paying quanti- 
ties. In August of that year they began working a vein of 
copper on the north shore, and during the season of 1773 pene- 
trated about thirty feet in the rock. The vein then rapidly dimin- 
ished in size and was abandoned. This failure, combined with 
the high price of labor and provisions and the difficulty of 
obtaining mining supplies, thoroughly disheartened the English 
shareholders and they declined to proceed." 

During these years Henry had continued to trade with the 
Indians of Lake Superior, but he soon determined to seek the , 
new and promising field of trade in the Canadian northwest. 

A trader, whose name I have not ascertained, had sent several 
canoes as far as Rainy lake, in 1765. The Indian.s there, having 
been without supplies for several years, detained and plundered 
ihem. He repeated his altempl the next year with the same 
result. Wilh astonishing perseverance he fitted out a third 
expedition in 1767, and was rewarded with success. Leaving 
part of his goods at Rainv lake to be traded out among the 
Indians there, he was permitted to proceed with the remainder 
der beyond Lake Winnipeg. Other traders soon followed in 
his footsteps. In 1769, the brothers Frobisher formed a part- 
nership wilh Todd and McGill of Montreal, tor the purpose of 
prosecuting this trade on a large scale. The Indians of Rainy 
lake were not yet entirely conciliated and plundered their canoes, 
but before they were informed of this disaster, their supply of 
goods for the next year were at the Grand Portage, and they 
were in a manner forced to proceed. Their second venture was 
successful, and ihey reached Lake Winnipeg in 1770. The 
partnership was then enlarged, and, to borrow their own words, 
"Having men of conduct and abilities lo conduct it in the interior 
country, the Indians were abundantly supplied and at the same 
time well treated; new posts were discovered as early as the 
year 1774, which to the French were totally unknown, and had 
we not been interrupted by new adventurers, the public, in the 
course ol a few years, would have been well acquainted with 
the value and extent of that country." 

'OAnerHl Gdge rcmHrbeil that "tbia want i>r Buccea^ wan not k> mnob ovlngto 
lorroreglghtln pmvtdlDfi ibeDrosultlea 
It of wnich, at tbftl ImtDeniM) dlBtaDoe, 
'—LeOrr la Captain Valb, tefli Dectntbrr, 
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Cadolte and Henrv may probably be classed among these 
rew advenlurera. Their first expedition to the norlKweai of 
L«ke Superior was undertaken in 1775. When crossing Lake 
Winnipeg ihey fell in with Peter Pond, Joseph and Thomiis 
Frobisher, and Mr. Paterson, of Montreal, all bound for liie 
mouth ol ihe Saskatchewan. The united fleet then numbered 
thirty canoes, manned by one hundred and thirty men. At Fort 
Cumberland they separated. Pond fjoiny to Fort Dauphin, 
Cadotie to Fort des Prairies with four canoes, and the Fro- 
bishets and Henry to the Churchill river with ten others. Four 
different interests were then stru^glinf; (or the trade of the 
Saskatchewan valley, but they soon combined to keep up prices. 
A trade-musket was valued at twenty beaverskins; a stroud 
blanket at ten; a white blanket at eight; a one pound axe at 
three; half a pint of powder or ten bullets at one. Their great- 
est profit, however, was made from the sale of knives, beads, 
flints, awls, and other small articles, Henry charged his rivals, 
ihe (actors of the Hudson Bav Company, with practicing many 
gross impositions upon the natives, such as ihe sale of prints tor 
charms and sugar and spice as medicines. Trade was remark- 
ably brisk and lucrative. During the winter of 1775-6 from 
twenty to thirty Indians daily arrived at Henry's station on the 
Cnurchili, loaded with the finest quality of furs, and in the fol- 
lowing June he purchased 12,000 beaverskins in three days. 

Major Robert Rogers, the celebrated partisan, was one of 
the lirsl English colonists to explore the country around the 
great lakes, and while in command at MEckinac he appears to 
have dabbled in the enticing fur-trade. As early as 1765 he 
published a small bonk entitled "A Concise Account ol North 
Ainerica." Stating his qualifications as an authority on the 
subject in the preface, he said: "This river (the St, Lawrence) 
I have traced, and am pretty well acquainted with the country 
adjacent to it as far up as Lake Superior, and with the country 
from the Green bay to the Mississippi, and Irom thence down 
to the mouth of the Mississippi at the gulf ol Mexico. I have 
also traveled the country adj.icent to the Ohio and its principal 
branches, and that between the Ohio and Lakes Erie and Mich- 
igan and the countries of the southern Indians." 

Jonathan Carver, a New Englander, wrote an interesting 
narrative of his travels in the west during the years 1766-8. 
Furnished by Major Rogers with a letter of credit on some 
English and Canaciian traders who were going to the Mississippi, 
he left Mackinac on the 3d of September, 1766, and reached 
LaBaye on the iSih. The fort at that place, as well as the one 
at St. Joseph's, had been abandoned since Pontiac's war, and 
was fast falling to ruin. He stayed there two days, but arrived 
at the Winnebago town on the 25ih. Eight days' paddling 
brought them to the carrying- place leading to the Wisconsin, 
from whence he gained the Mississippi by easy stages. At 
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Lake Pepin he noticed the ruins of St. Pierre's deserted station. 
He ascended the Mississippi to the mouth ol the St. Pierre and 
went up the latter river about two hundred miles. French 
traders Irom Louisiana bad been amonjj the Indians in this 
quarter telling them that their French father would soon awake 
and he was shown bells of wampum conveying this message 
that they had delivered. Alter returning to Prairie du Chien lor 
supplies, he again went up the Mississippi to the Chippewa, 
which he ascended as lar as he could go. He then carried his 
canoe into a stream flowing into Lake Superior, which he 
named Goddard's river, in uonor of a well-known Montreal 
merchant, James Sianley Goddard, who had rendered him some 
assistance in the course ol his journey. 

He next visited the Grand Portage, where he learned that 
those who went on the northwest trade were obliged to convey 
iheir canoes and baggage overland about nine miles to a chain 
of small lakes, and relates that they were in the habit of resorting 
to Fort LaReine, on a river flowing into Lake "Winnepeck," 
to trade with the "Assinipoils." Coasting along the north shore 
of Lake Superior and Huron, he made his way back to Detroit. 

Louis Chevalier, a French Canadian trader, who had acquired 
great influence among the neighboring tribes, continued to reside 
at St. Joseph's until removed by force during revolution. His 
establishment then numbered fifty men, women and children. 
By turns trusted and suspected, Chevalier appears, on the whole, 
to have been (aithlul to his allegiance during the contest. Like 
many others of his calling, he had taken an Indian wife, and 
one of his half-breed chilldren, Amable Chevalier, rendered 
important services during the war ol i8i2. 

A member of the noted Lorimier family had a Irading-house 
for many years near the portage from the Miami of the Lakes, 
which became a tavoriie halting place for war parlies from 
Detroit in their raids upon Kentucky. Loraine, LaMotle, 
Richardvilte, and many other unlicensed traders were perma- 
nent residents of Ouiatenon and Vincennes. As at Detroit, 
most of the inhabitants at those places subsisted by the lur 
trade. The furs obtained at Ouiatenon were supposed to be 
worth £8,000 annually. The exports from Vincennes were 
estimated at £5,000, Among the English, at leasr, these settle- 
ments had an evil reputation. Cioghan, in 1765, terms the 
inhabitants "an idle, lazy set, a parcel of renegades from Canada, 
much worse than the Indians." Sir Wm. Johnson, five years 
later, speaks o( them as "that lawless colony on the Wabash, 
who are daily.increasing in numbers, and whilst they particu- 
larly hate us as English, are really enemies of ail government." 
Making due allowance for natural prejudice, these estimates ol 
their character seem (ully justifled by their contemptible conduct 
during the revolution. 

The trade of this region, however, was not undisputed. The 
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merchants o( Detroit complained that in 1765, when ihey were I 
prohibited from going among the Indian villages for fear of 1 
. renewing their hostililv, French and Spanish traders Irom the ' 
Mississippi had come within sixty miles of Detroit and carried 
off the lurs lor which they had already advanced goods the ye;ir 
before. At the same time, Mr. Fraser, who had been sent 10 
take possession of Kaskankia, found the shops and most ol the 
houses althal place crammed with goods from New Orleans. The 
merchants in general protested vigorously against any regula- 
tions that would prevent ihem Irom going among the distant 
tribes and urged that it these were enforced they would have 
the effect of diverting trade from the St. Lawrence and turning 
it down the Mississippi. Besides the French and Spanish they 
sometimes had to compete with enterprising English traders 
from the southward, who were neither hampered by moral nor ( 
legislative restraints. An item in the Annual Regiiter i*jT 1767 I 
informs ua that "Messrs. Ferguson and Atkins, two Indian 
traders, had lately returned (to Mobile) from a town 1100 miles 
up the great river Mississippi, where they had each married the 
daughters of an Indian chiel and thereby established a mart lor 
beavers' fur, deerskins, etc., from which great advantages were 
expected." 

On the other hand, Sir William Johnson, in the light of long 
personal experience as a trader, insisted earnestly on the necessity 
of regulating the traffic. His correspondence abounds with 
complaints '"of the irregularity with which trade is conducted, 
through the want of sufiicient powers to regulate it." The 
picture he drew of the conduct and character of many of the 
traders is unpleasing, if instructive. "When the Indians are 
assembled on public affairs," he wrote to the Earl of Hillsborough, 
on the 14th August, 1770, "there are always traders secreted in 
the neighborhood, and some publicly, who not only make them 
intoxicated during the time intended for public business, but 
afterwards get back the greater part of their presents in exchange 
for spirituous liquors, thereby defeating the intentions of the 1 
crown and causing them to commit many murders and disorders | 
as well amongst the inhabitants as themselves." In a speech 
addressed to him on the 4th of March, 1768, the Indian spokes- 
man had said: "The rum bottles hang at every door to steal our 
lands, and instead of the English protecting us, as we thought 
they would do, they employed superior cunning to wrong us; 
they murdered our people in Pennsylvania and Virginia, and all 
over the country, and the traders begin more and more to 
deceive." " 

Again, in 1772, Johnson wrote; "The Indians complain of the 
great cargoes of rum which of late, in particular, are sent amongst 
them, to their ruin, as they call it, and beg that it may not be 
suffered to come near their castles or hunting-grounds. 
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The complaints made daily by the Indians of the abuses and 
irregularities of trade are many and grevious, and doubtless will 
be made use of by them in case of a defection in any quarter. 
* * * The common traders, or factors, who are generally 
rapacious, ignorant, and without principle, pretending to their 
merchants that they cannot make good returns unless they are 
at liberty to go where and do as they please. • * * They 
are daily guilty ot the most daring impositions. * » • Most 
of these evils result from the rapid intrusions on Indian lands 
and the unrestrained irregularities in trade to which I see no 
period from any steps that are likely to be taken in the colonies." 

These complaints referred particularly to the older provinces, 
where the legislatures declined or neglected to impose regula- 
tions, and he congratulated Sir Guy Carleton upon the general 
absence of these abuses in his government. But unlicensed 
traders found their way into Canada, and Johnson asserted that 
some of the French Canadian traders were disloyal and were 
inciting the Indians to hostilities. Canadian merchants whom 
Carleton consulted, denied the charge indignantly and instanced 
the general good conduct ol their countrymen during Pontiac's 
war as a proof of their trustworthiness. 

In response to many urgent appeals on the isth of April, 1768, 
Lord Hillsborough at length addressed a circular to the gov- 
ernors of all the British provinces in America, in which he said: 
"The objects which, upon this occasion, will principally demand 
the attention of the several colonies are to provide by the most 
effectual laws for preventing any settlements being made beyond 
the line which shall be agreed upon with the Indians and fcr 
the control and punishment of those atrocious frauds and abuses 
which have been practiced by the traders and have been one 
principal cause of the disaffection of the savages." 

These apparently reasonable and prudent recommendations 
were either ignored altogether by the local legislatures or 
resented as an improper attempt to interfere in their local affairs, 
and five years later his successor, Lord Dartmouth, confessed 
his utter helplessness to afford a remedy. "As the colonies," he 
said, "do not seem disposed to concur in any general regula- 
tions for Indian trade, I am at a loss to suggest any mode by 
which this important service can be otherwise provided for than 
by the interposition of the supreme legislature, the exertion of 
which would be inadvisable until truth and connection have 
removed the unhappy prejudices which have so long prevailed 
in the colonies on this subject." In the eyes of typical American 
historian, a British minister is always the haughty noble, always 
stupid, always selfish, always insolent, The colonist to whom 
his policy proved obnoxious is as inevitably the pure patriot, . 
intelligent, firm, and honest. It is not surprising then that this 
feeble attempt to protect the Indians should often be enumerated 
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among the crimes of a wicked ministry and the worst of motiv« I 
assigned for it. 

Even in Canada the regulations of the governor were sys- 
tematically evaded and disregarded, This unfortunate state of 
aBairs culminated in the wanton an J brutal murder of several 
Indians, among whom were a woman and a child, on the north 
shore of Lake Erie, by a trader of the worst reputation, named 
Ramsay. The murderer was arrested and sent down to Montreal 
for trial, but after long confinement, had to be released for lack 
of evidence.* 

The frontiers of New York and Pennsylvania swarmed with 
boi-hpers (bosch-loopers), the Dutch counterpart of the reckless 
Coureurs des bais. The excitement and uncertainty prevailing 
in all the colonies encouraged them in their defiance of the 
officers of the crown and prevented punishment of their crimes. 

The revolution followed and the occupation pt Montreal for 
several months by the Americans in 1775-6 materially dislocated 
the trade of the province. The adhesion of the western Indians, 
with a few exceptions, to the crown had the effect of cutting off 
all trade with the settlements south of the lakes, and the posts of 
Niagara, Detroit and Mackinac became of more consequence 
than ever. 

Charles de Langlade and his nephew, Gautier de Verville. once 
more led the Indians of the Northwest, to the relief of Montreal, 
They were ably seconded by DtQuindre. LaMotte. LaBute. and 
other French Canadians. Alexander McKee and Matthew 
Elliott, traders ot long experience and marked ability, fled from 
Pittsburg to Detroit, where they were at once employed by the 
lieutenant-governor in the Indian department. Both of them 
soon acquired an extraordinary influence among all the tribes in 
the vicinity, which they retained during the remainder of their 
lives. 

Other traders, like Godfroid de Linctot, Hammelin and Mc— 
Carty, joined the revolutionary party, but their efforts among the 
Indians had slight success. 

In May, 1777, instructions were issued by the governor to 
permit no vessels or boats, except those of Indians, to navigate- 
the lakes without satisfactory passports, and prohibiting the 
construction of any vessel larger than a common row-boat. All 
vessels already afloat were to be taken into the public service. 
To compensate the merchants as much as possible for the loss 
and inconvenience they must necessarily sustain from this arbi- 
trary measure, the commanders of these vessels were instructed, 
whenever possible, to assist in transporting their goods free of 
charge, merely taking an acknowledgment from the owner for 
the service performed. In the autumn of 1 779, when Niagara 
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is threatened with an attack, passes were refused to everybody, 
'et, side by side with the military operations, in spite of all 
restrictions and obstacles, the trade went on with undiminished 
|, energy. 

I A memorial from "the merchants and traders of Montreal to 
fthe great carrying place in Lake Superior and the interior coun- 
I'try, commonly named the North or Mer de Ouesl," presented 
I to General Haldiraand in May. 1 780. estimated the annual returns 
! from their operations in that part of the country for a number of 
' years previous at ;irso,ooo worth of furs, They stated that 300 
knien were employed by them, who usually returned to Grand 
1. Portage from the interior between the loth of June and the 15th 
' of July to deliver their furs and receive supplies for tlie next 
^ year. They had not been permitted, as in former years, to pur- 
j, chase provisions of any kind for the use of these men at Mackinac 
;. and Detroit, in the autumn of 1779. owing to the increased 
I demands of the garrison and Indians, and consequently were 
t obliged to send everything from Montreal, a distance of 1.350 
f miles to Grand Portage, and 1,800 miles further to their most remote 
[Stations. "Sometimes," they added dismally, "it happens that 
p winter sets in before your memorialists can arrive at the factories 
."where they intend to pass the winter, and when that unfortunate 
I circumstance takes place there are instances of several having 
I strayed, and even so direful have the consequences been as to 
occasion the casting of lots for an unhappy victim to serve as 
j'iood for his more unhappy companions." This memorial was 
I signed by John Porteous, Holmes & Grant, Simon McTavish, 
I'Charles Grant, Todd & McGill, Benjamin & Joseph Frobisher, 
I McGill & Paterson, Forest Oakes, George McBeth, and Adam 
j I-ymburner. Most of these ranked among the leading merchants 

of the province, 
(i Besides twenty canoes designed to supply the local trade of 
jl Mackinac, licenses were issued in 1778 for sixty-one canoes 
•destined for places beyond, exclusive of the northwest trade, 
I which was mainly conducted from Grand Portage. These were 
I distributed in the following proportions: two to Grand river; 
I three to Grand river and the Mississippi ; six to the Mi.ssissippi; 
I two to the northwest; twelve to the Illinois; twenty-one to La 
I Baye and the Mississippi; eight to Nipigon; three to Lake 
..Superior, and four to Prairie du Chien. Included in their car- 
goes were 6S0 fusees and 29,575 pounds of powder. The mer- 
chants trading in this quarter soon after formed an association 
■"Which they termed "the general store," having a nominal capital 
of 2g'y4 canoes and 438,750 /ivres in merchandise. Nine of the 
partners are named as residing in Montreal; seven at Mackinac; 
six at the Mississippi; and one at each of the following places: 
Akikemazac,DeuxRivieres, Grand River, La Baye, La Point. Lake 
Superior, Matchedash, Riviere au Sable. St. Joseph's, and Sag- 
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inaw. The principal merchants living at Mackinac were Mattheira 
Lesley, David McCrae, John McNamara. Patrick Duggan, Henry-" 
Bostwick and Benjamin Lyons. Mention ts made of Lyons as ' 
the owner of houses at the mouth of French River, and Alexis 
Campion is named as residing at Matchedash bay. 

This combination of interests was promoted by Major de 
Peyster, the commander of the garrison, with the object of 
driving out of the country the unlicensed traders, of whom there 
seems to have been a good many scattered among the Indian 
villages. One of these, a neyro from St. Domingo, known by 
the singular name of Baptiste Point au Sable, was captured at 
the River du Chemin; and another, rendered desperate by pur- 
suit, blew himself to pieces with a barrel of gunpowder rather 
than surrender. 

In the summer of 1778, a strong body of Virginians took 
possession of Kaskaskia and followed up their success by the 
capture of Vincennes; in both instances being joined by many ■ 
disaffected inhabitants. The princifial trade ol the Illinois was 1 
in consequence diverted from Mackinac to the Spanish posts 
beyond the Mississippi. A party from Kaskaskia plundered the 
traders at St. Joseph's, but was pursued and defeated. Hostile 
Indians and half-breeds, instigated by the Spaniards and Virgin- 
ians, constantly menaced St. Joseph's, LaBaye and even Grand 
Portage. A small detachment of regular soldiers was sent from 
Mackinac in 1780 to the latter place, where they built a block- 
house for the protection of the merchants. Militia officers were 
stationed at LaBaye, St. Joseph's and St. Mary's, and scouting 
parties dispatched in various directions. Finally two expeditions, 
each composed of a few regular soldiers and volunteer militia 
and a considerable number of Indians, were sent against the 
Illinois and the Spanish frontiers. One of these, under Charles 
de Langlade, proceded by way of Chicago directly to the Illinois. 
The other, commanded by Capt. Hesse (late of the 60th;. fol- 
lowed the Fox and Wisconsin rivers to the Mississippi. This 
party built a stockade at Prairie du Chien, where it was Joined 
by a large body of -Sioux, They next seized the lead mines and 
captured some boats with stores, but were afterwards repulsed in 
attacks on the Spanish forts at St. Louis and Cahokia, although 
they brought off a number of prisoners and inflicted much 
damage. 

Taken as a whole, the trade of Mackinac and all places be- 
yond, including the northwest, produced annually j£'ioo,O0O 
worth of furs, or about half the entire quantity exported from 
the province. The cargoes of one hundred canoes, each navi- 
gated by a crew of eight men. were required to pay for them. 
The average value of each canoe-load of goods, including the 
cost of transportation to its destination, but not the payment of 
wages, was estimated at 700 pounds. A considerable variety of 
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goods was needed lor successful traffic. Guns, powder, ball, 
knives, hatchets, rum and tobacco were in greatest request, but 
a list of articles usually taken includes saddles, spurs, bridles, 
saddle-cloths and housings, niorrisbtlU, razors, combs, looking- 
glasses, plumes, beads, ribbons, lace of several kinds, hats, laced 
and plain, coats, shirts, shoes and bed-gowns > six sorts ofblankets. 
handkerchiefs, calimancoes. osnaburgs, cottons, calicoes, muslins, 
linens, swanskin and embossed serge fabrics; white, black, blue, 
brown, green and scarlet cloth of several grades; thimbles, 
needles, thread, pewter baisoiis, iron pots, brass, copper and tin 
kettles, snuff and tobacco boxes, bar iron and steel, silver crosses, 
fingcrrings, gorgets, armbands, wristbands, buckles, earrings, 
hangers, brooches, moons, earwheels, earbobs, beaver traps, fish- 
hooks, spears, hoes, and fire-steels. All of these things were 
brought from Montreal in canoes, by way of the Ottawa, as this 
was lound to be both a quicker and a cheaper mode of transpor- 
tation than in sailing vessels on the lakes. 

As the beavt;r gradually disappeared Irom its favorite haunts 
in the Michigan peninsula, both the trade and population per- 
ceptibly declined. Many ol the inhabitants had emigrated to the 
Wabash and Illinois, where they hoped to be beyond the grasp 
of the meddlesome English law. The trade then was carried on 
in a less reputable manner than at Mackinac, owing chiefly to 
the size of the settlement and lawless character of many ol the 
inhabitants. 

Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton reported, shortly after his 
removal in 1776. that "regulations for the trade with the Indians 
are either not generally known or not enforced. For example, 
great abuses exist in the weights and measures used by the 
traders, and for the want of an office to stamp the silver works, 
which make a considerable article in the trade with the savages, 
they get their trinkets so debased with copper as to lay open a 
large field for complaint," 

"The number ot traders not being limited allows of many 
engaging in it who have no principle of honesty, and who impose 
- on these poor people in a thousand ways, to the detriment of 
honesty and to the disgrace of the name of trader among the 
siavages, which usually means with them an artful cheat. The 
distrust and disgust conceived for these traders occasion many 
disputes, which frequently end in murder. This trade being 
lucrative, engages several who have little or no capital of their 
own to procure credit, sometimes to a considerable amount, their 
ignorance, dishonesty (or both), occasion frequent failures; the 
adventurers then decamp to some other post, where they 
re-commence the same traffic, improving in art and villany. and 
finally become desperate in their circumstances and dangerous 
from their connections and interest with the savages," 

Bad as these men may seem, their engages were infinitely 
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worse, "They are," says Hamilton, "the most worthless va^ 
bonds imaginable. They arc fugitives (in general) from Lowei 
Canada or the colonies, who fly from their debtors or the law, 
and being proficient in all sorts of vice and debauchery, corrupt 
the morals of the savages and communicate to the wretches 
disorders they might have continued untainted, were it not 
for the intercourse with these ciigagis. Having contracted ncw^ 
debts, they fly to the more remote posts, where they i 
the same trade," 

The population of the settlement did not exceed 2,100, of 
whotiL 127 were slaves. The French Canadians he described as 
easy-going and illiterate, few of them being able to read, and 
still fewer to write their own names. "They build on the borders 
of the strait and occupy about thirteen miles in length on the 
north and eight on the south side. The houses are all of log or 
frame work, shingled. The most have their orchard adjoining; 
the appearance ol the settlement is very smiling." 

The new settlers, on the other hand, were active and enter- 
prising. They had introduced sheep and black cattle and their 
farms were managed to the best advantage. All the large vessels 
on the lakes were owned by them and he anticipated that in a 
few years the Canadians would be compelled to part with their 
lands and become reduced to the condition of dependents. It is 
stated, apparently on good authority, that there were then only 
thirty Scotchmen, fifteen Irishmen and two Englishmen in Detroit, 
exclusive of the garrison, but the greater part of the trade of the 
place was already in their hands. 

The population was considerably increased during the war by 
the arrival of fugitives and prisoners from the frontiers, who were 
encouraged to settle on lands in the vicinity. Indian parties, accom- 
panied by white officers, were constantly sent out to harrass the 
borders of Virginia and Kentucky, and traders followed in their 
trail, and with pack-horses, as far as the villages near the Ohio. 
The portage from the Miami of the Lakes to the Wabash had 
been made passable for carts and the exclusive right of carrying 
goods was granted to Mr. Maisonville, of Detroit. 

At Niagara there was not a single inhabited house, outside the 
walls of the fort. Glimpses of the state of trade and the life of a 
trader at that post during the revolution are found in the cor- 
respondence of Francis Goring, 

Writing on the 23d September, 1779. he says: "I have lived 
at this place three years last August, and have had two masters 
in that time and am now getting a third, still in the same house. 
The first was Mr. Pollard. He made a great fortune and left off 
The second, Mr, Robison. who was formerly a captain on these 
lakes, is now tired of business and assigns in favor of George 
Forsyth, who has treated me with the greatest kindness and is 
rendy to serve me in anything I 'hould a«k. I have had several 
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offers by my two old employers to leave Niagara and live with 
them in Canada, but 1 believe I shall continue here, which 1 
prefer to Canada, thp popular place where everything is carried 
on with great gaiety, and this is a place which you may say is 
almost out of the world, in the woods, and irequented by nothing 
but Indians, except the people of the garrison. * * * At 
this place is carried on a great business, which consumes every 
year .^30,000 sterling worth of merchandise of all sorts, which is 
mostly retailed to the Indians, We employ four clerks, of which 
I am the senior. For the first two years my salary was small, 
but I have now (and I flatter myself that there is not a clerk in^ 
these parts that has so much) about fifty guineas per annum, 
being found food and washing. By carrying on a correspondence 
with my fiiend Mr. Crulkshank. who supplies me with silver 
work, such as the Indians wear, which I dispose of to the mer- 
chants in the upper country, and the piiofit arising therefrom is 
sufficient to find me in clothes." 

In 1767, Sir William Johnson reported the presence of un- 
licensed traders at Tororto, but it seems to have been abandoned 
altogether as a trading station soon afterwards. Even the trail 
leading to Lake Simcoe was little used and the Trent valley route 
became almost forgotten. Benjamin Frobisher said in 1785: "I 
have seen several persons who have gone from hence (Montreal) 
to Lake Huron by the carrying place of Toronto, but have only 
met with one who set out from the Bay of Kentie, and that so 
far hack as the year 1761, and the knowledge he seems to have 
of the country he traveled through I consider very imperfect." 

The commerce of Oswego had steadily declined since the 
conquest. Instead of forty or fifty traders, as in 1750, but one 
named Parlon remained in the summer of 1779. His property 
was pillaged and his buildings burned by a party of Americans 
and Indians sent for that purpose from Fort Stanwix.and he then 
took shelter in the small fort recently built on Carleton Island. 
Other traders followed him there, and for a few years a fair trade 
was carried on with the neighboring Indians. The continuance 
of the war occasioned everywhere an enormous rise in prices and 
a great scarcity of imported goods. The scarcity of coin and in 
fact of any medium of exchange probably accrued to the benefit 
of the traders. Gold, silver and even copper coins of most 
European countries passed current. In addition to the ordinary 
French and English pieces, Spanish moidores, pistareens, pistoles 
and dollars, the phannes of Portugal and Caroline of Germany 
were in common circulation. 
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I'KRSONAL DIVINITIES AND CL'LTURK HKROES 
OF THK UNCIVILIZED RACES. 



Bv Stephen D. Peet, 



Wc have now passed over the entire region occupied by the 
uncivilized tribes and have considered their religions In their 
order. We have found that various animals, the serpent, the 
sun and moon, fire and water, idols and human images, myth- 
ologic creatures, winded creatures, ancestors, and even the 
cardinal points were, in a manner, worshiped by them, the cult 
varying according to the locality. There remains, however, one 
important work, that is to trace out the particular personal 
divinities and to identify them by name and locality, and to 
describe the office and character which they bore in the minds of 
the people. This is a work which has been done for nearly all 
civilized races, both in the east and the west, and there are few 
divinities anywhere, whether in historic or prehistoric times, 
which are not known by name. A sort of classical mytholoEy 
could be written about them, but somehow the divinities of the 
uncivilized races are not so well known and so every dictionary 
is destitute of their names. The task is a difficult one, and yet 
there are certain things which aid us greatly in identifying these 
aboriginal divinities. 

1. In the first place, the chief divinities were generally "Culture 
Heroes," which were regarded as the tribal ancestors and guardian 
spirits, but also as great creators and transformers, the beginning 
of nearly all tribal history, going back to the creation. 

2. The character of these "Culture Heroes" generally corres- 
pond with that of the'people who worship them, those ol the lower 
or degraded tribes having a very low character, and those of the 
more advanced tribes being characterized by exploits which were 
full of a certain kind of barbaric heroism. 

3. The myths which perpetuate the names and exploits of the 
divinities, especially those of the "Culture Heroes," generally con- 
tain an imagery which remarkably corresponds with the scenery 
of the habitat over which these divinities had their sway. The 
study of the scenery in particular localities is a great aid in 
identifying them, 

4. There are occasionally certain traditions connected with J 
ceriain objects in nature, such as rocks and caves, streams andl 
waterfalls, lakes and sandy beaches, trees and mountains, riversl 
and oceans, which convey the idea thnt ihese scenes were con-l 
tinually haunted by the spirils of the divinities, The influence*] 
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of these traditions was felt so much that savages rarely passed 
fay the objects without making an offering to the spirit of the 
divinity. 

5. Various relics are found in the different parts of the conti- 
nent which m:iy be taken as images of the divinities, or as 
embodying the myths concerning these divinities. These relics 
are in the shape of carved pipes, engraved shells, masks, rock 
inscriptions, amulets and charms, idols, as well as the figures on 
the inscribed rocks and on the effigies of earth, nearly all of 
which were designed to be symbols of the supernatural powers. 
The study of the relics, and especially the comparison of their 
peculiarities with those given in the myths, will enable us not 
only to identify the divinities, but to carry back the cult to pre- 
historic times, thus showing that the same "Culture Heroes" 
were worshiped in the earlier and later times. 

With these points in mind, we propose now to go over the 
territory occupied by the uncivilized tribes, taking the different 
tribal groups in their order, and making a special study of the 
divinities which were the most prominent in those groups, and 
especially those which were regarded as their culture heroes. 
We shall begin with the rude fishermen of the north and search 
out their myths, with the idea of ascertaining the chief divinities. 
We shall then pass to the hunter tribes on the northwest coast, 
from those to the hunter tribes along the chain of the great 
lakes, from these to the nomadic tribes of the prairies, and from 
these to the mountain tribes of the Central and Southern States, 
leaving out the tribal divinities of the Gulf States as belonging 
to a solar cult, which is very different from that of the wild tribes. 
We shall find that in all these northern regions, the chief divini- 
ties are presented under animal names and animal shapes, though 
many of them were nothing more nor less than the personification 
of the nature powers, but clothed with the imagery which the 
prevalent totemism or animal worship would suggest. Many of 
these are "Culture Heroes," which were common to all the tribes, 
having a similar character everywhere. These bear such resem- 
blance to the "World Makers" of the old world that we are forced 
to believe that there was a transmission of legends and traditions 
from other continents which filtered through and effected the con- 
ception which the natives had of the creation, Occasionally 
there is a trace of that grand perception of a supreme being, who 
was the great first cause ol ail, exactly as there was among the 
earliest races of the far east, and in classic lands, and which is 
an inherent quality in human nature,, however much it maybe 
obscun d. 

I. We begin with the divinities of the Eskimos, taking the 
entire group which occupied the shores of the Arctic sea, and 
which stretched from Greenland to Alaska, embracing the cen- 
trdl districts. The chief divinity and culture hero was a phan- 
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torn, in the shape of a huge dog, which was really the spirit of 
the sea, though the spirit figures in the shape of a woman. 
called Sedna, who lives in the sea. There are, beside this, othi 
diyinities which were personifications of the nature powers. Oi 
of these figures is a triad in the shape of three sisters, the thi 
symbolizing the different parts of the thunder storm. One 
them strikes the fire and makes the lightning {In^ilitung). 
another rubs the skins and makes the thunder {Udiiigitiing). the 
third makes the rain and is a rain god. They live in a house 
made of whale ribs. Their faces are entirely black, reminding 
us of the thunder clouds, but they wear clothes which symbolize 
the rain clouds. There were supernatural beings among the 
Eskimos who were owners of the stars and constellations and 
revolve with the stars. There are also other spirits which haunt 
the rocks, but which are in the shape of bears, birds and other 
animals. They are called tornaits. 

The tornait of the stones live in the large boulders, which are 
supposed to be hollow and form a house, ihe entrance of which 
is only visible to the Angakoq or Shaman. The bear is the 
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mo.st powerful among the spiiits. The .spirits of the dead are 
also very active. They knock wildly at the huts which they 
cannot enter. There are also spirits in the air. When the 
storms rage and the sea breaks from its icy fetters, and the ice 
floes break with loud clashes, the Eskimo believes he hears the 
voices of these spirits. Sedna, the great divinity, lives in the 
sea, and is the divinity of the sea. She is sometimes controlled 
or summoned by the Shamao or Angakoq. She comes up 
through the hard rocks, and tile wizard hears her heavy breath- 
ing. She is harpooned and sinks away in angry haste. 

The deluge myth prevails among the Eskimos, but it 
have come irom the missionaries. Still there is one feature 
the myth which is very remarkable. The story is, that 
waters rose to the top of the mountains, but after they retired 
they left the mountains covered with a cap of ice. Some think 
that this is a tradition of the glacial period, others that it is only 
one method of accounting for the glaciers which stilt exist ' 
Alaska and elsewhere. There is also a myth concerningtbe 
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among the Haidas, The story, according to Judge Swan, is as 
follows: The moon, ioong. discovered the man, EetlUinga, about 
to dip his bucket in a brook for water. It sent down its rays, or 
arms, and caught the man, and took him, with his bucket, up to 
itself, where he has since lived, and can be seen every lull moon, 
when the weather is clear. The man is a friend of T'kul, the 
spirit of the winds, and at the proper signal empties his bucket, 
causing it to rain upon the earth.* 

The Eskimos have perpetuated the name and memory of their 
chief divinities by identifying them with the objects of nature 
and making the very rocks and streams and heavenly bodies to 
be their abodes. There is one remarkable thing left out from 
their mythclogy, namely, the northern lights. There may be, 
indeed, myths in reference to these, but they are not on record. 
There is a myth concerning the northern lights among the 
Chippewas. The story is that during one severe winter famine 
and distress came upon the people. An old chief, the oldest 
man in the nation, was informed in a dream that the anger of 
the great spirit could be appeased by human sacrifice. Lots 
were cast and three braves were selected for sacrifice. The spot 
selected was the summit of a neighboring hill covered with 
woods. The three were fastened to sticks and burned alive, by 
the magicians, in silence, unattended by spectators. The weather 
moderated and afterward there was an abundance of game — 
buffalo, bear and deer — in every wigwam. A feast of thanks- 
givings was offered. Durmg this ceremony the northern sky 
was illuminated by brilliant lights. Among the Hghts three huge 
figures of a crimson hue were seen constantly dancing. These 
the magicians proclaimed to be the ghosts of the three warriors 
who had been offered in sacrifice. 

II. We turn next to the divinities of the Haidas andThlinkits. 
The chief divinity and culture hero of this region is the raven. 
This may be, perhaps, considered as a spirit of the forest, and 
at the same time a personification of the nature powers. The 
raven was the creator and ancestor of all the tribes. There were, 
however, other divinities which were the spirits of the sea. 
Among these, the whale killer, a species of porpoise, was the 
chief. There is a figure carved on the rocks near Fort Wiangel, 
Alaska, which represents the orka or whale killer. See Fig. i. 
Many other animals and birds, which were common on tlje 
northwest coast and nowhere else, were regarded as super- 
natural beings. 

The Smithsonian has furnished various cuts which represent 
human faces and conventional signs, which were carved upon 
the rocks. These show that the same superstition which pre- 
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vailed among the Eskimos prevailed also among the Haidas. that 
the rocks were haunted by spirits. The same superstition also 
seemid to have prevailed among the uncivilized tribes elsewhere. 
This is illustrated by the mammiform images from Porto Rico. 
which represent both the shape of the island and the guardian 
divinity of the island.* 

There is an image found inscribed on the rocks in the Easter 
Islands which represents a mythical creature, half human and 
half animal, with bowed back and claw-like arms. According 
to the natives this was intended to represent the god Meke- 
Mel<e. the great spirit of the sea. Mr. William J. Thomson says 
the figure bears a striking resemblance to the decoration on a 
piece of pottery which he once dug up in Peru while making 
excavations in the graves of the Incas. See Fig. 2. This animal 
might be taken for a monkey. 

Mr. James Terry and others have claimed that the monkey 
may be seen carved upon the totem posts of the Haidas. No 
such animal figure, however, has been found on the northwest 
coast. The figure which he has taken to be the monkey is 
nothing but the bear with the human face and form. 

There are many myths which are descriptive of these ancient 
creatures. These myths are often very beautiful, lor they are 
full of word pictures which bring the scenery before us, but at 
the same time are full of fabulous adventures, and show the 
strange imaginings of the natives in whiah the sea, land, and the 
creatures of the earth and water and sky were alt mingled 
together. Images of these divinities were frequently embodied 
in the sculptured figures, were woven into garments, or were 
tattoed upon the bodies of the natives. The myths and symbols 
served to perpetuate their memory and make them very sacred 
in the minds of the people. At times the individuals would 
tattoo the figure of different animals upon their persons — upon 
their arms, breasts and legs, conveying the idea that each part of 
the body was controlled by a different divinity. There are 
figures in the reports of the Ethnological Bureau which repre- 
sent this. In one a man has a fish tattooed on his arm, a cod split 
open on his breast, on each thigh the octopus, below each knee the 
frog. The back of the same man has the wolf split in halves 
and doubled. A woman has on her breast the head and fore 
paws of a beaver, on each shoulder the head ol an eagle, or 
thunder bird, on each arm the halibut, on the right leg the 
skulpiii, on the left the frog.f 

The Haidas have many myths about the raven, the whale, 
the wolf, bear, salmon, and whale-killer, all of which were totems; 
stories of their adventures as human beings, which are exceed- 
ingly novel and interesting. Occasionally there is a trace of sun 
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worship, for the sun and moon are personified here, as anion^ 
other races, but it is a sun worship which is mingled with animal 
worship. One tradition is that the sun descended from heaven. 
in the shape of a bird, and was transformed to a man. He 
built a house, and on his house front, on either side of the door. 
a sun was painted. The uprights represented men carrying suns. 
These were the slaves of Senttae. the sun. The crossbars con- 
necting the uprights were also men, but the beams were sea lion.s. 
Thus we see all the kingdoms were mingled in their mythol- 
ogies, ihe animal, the astronomical, and the human, to represent 




the divinities which ruled the heavens. There is one heraldic 
column, or jrens tree, on which at the top there is a slave extend- 
ing his hand as though he were talking. Hi.s name signifies "he 
who gives presents to strangers." Above the man is a mask 
surrounded by wooden rays, which represent the rays of the sun. 
There are also masks which the natives use in their dances, 
which have the beak of a bird, and are surrounded by a circle 
which repre.sents the sun, but have a human eye. The masks 
worn in leasts often represent birds, animals, and human faces. 
These masks embody legends which are preserved about their 
divinities, which were birds, animals, human beings and ancestral 
spirits. The myths are also suggestive. These are full of 
descriptions of the gods of the sea and land and sky, though 
they bear the human semblance. One myth represents a man 
with lung hair, who is the spirit of the sea. The myth ii 
embodied in a column. In this, the man with a split skull 
stands on his head. Abive him is another man seated. A'^ovi 
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this man is a wolf, and above that a beaver. The uppermost 
figure is a halibut. Here, then, we have again creatures of the 
sea, wild beasts of the forest, and human figures, all mingled 
together in myths and symbols, and covered with the air of the 
supernatural. Some of these myths are very suggestive, for they 
rcmmd us of legends which were common among the Greeks, as 
well as of tile traditions which are contained in the Scriptures. 
In one carved column, one figure represents Yell with the new 
moon in its bill, and a dish of fre-^h water in its claws. The 
story is that he stole the stars from the boxes in which they were 
imprisoned by the lord of the tides. When the sun shone forth 
for the first time, all the people were frightened and ran in all 
directions — some of them into the mountains, some into the 
woods and some into the water. This was connected with the 
discoveryof fire, thus repeating the legend concerning Prometheus, 
who discovered fire and let out the spirits from the box. There 
is also another story of the sun that broke away and burned 
its path in the sky, reminding us of Phoebus and his chariot. 

How such myths came to be prevalent here is the mystery. The 
same is true also of other myths, as for instance, the one which 
reminds us of the story of Jonah in the whale's belly. The myth 
is that the raven went into the whale's belly, which frantic with 
pain, rushed ashore, while the. invisible //otyf A (raven) walked 
quietly out and was ready for another adventure. There is a 
variation of the same story, in which the whale killer is repres- 
ented as in the whale's belly. This whale killer was believed tobe 
a demon called Skana. He could change himself into any shape. 
The story is that the whale killer was kept alongside of a canoe. 
The young men amused themselves by throwing stones at him and 
broke his fin. Upon this the Whale killer changed himself into*a 
canoe, partly broken, with a man by the side of it, who exclaimed,, 
"You have broken it." Next the canoe is seen going over the; 
first breaker, with the man sitting in the stern. When the cam 
came to the second breaker, it went under and came up outside 
of the breakers a whale killer and not a canoe, and the man or 
demon in the belly ol the whale killer. This is a common anec- 
dote with all the tribes of the northwest coast, and is of ancient 
origin, antedating the coming of the while man. See Plate.* 
There is another drawing among the Haidas, which symbolizes 
the winds and clouds; the center figure is T'kul, the wind spirit; 
on the right and left are its feet, which symbolize the long 
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streaming clouds, and on each side above are the win£s, which 
symbolize the different winds, each designated by an eye and 
separated by patches of cir/us clouds. When T'knl wants a 
certain wind to blow he gives the word and the o'her winds 
retire. The change in the wind is usually followed by rain, 
which symbolizes the tears which stream from the eyes of T'kuL 
But we need not dwell longer upon these myths. It is plain 
» that the nature powers were personified, and that the names ol the 
divinities were identical with the various animals and creatures 
which abound here. 

111. The divinities of the Algonkins are next to be considered. 
The chief divinity and "Culture Hero" of this wide-spread stock, 
seems to have been the personification of the dawn, under the 
figure of the rabbit. It reminds us very much of the divinities 
of the far east, which figured under the shape of a hare. The 
religious conceptions of the Algonkins were very striking, for 
they represent this dawn god and culture hero to be the great 
creator and ancestor who survived the flood. The divinity is 
draped in the imagery which is taken from the scenery amid 
which the Algonkins lived. It is very easy to identify him as 
the divinity of the Algonkins on this account. Still we must re- 
member that thtre were different divinities among the Algonkins 
and that Ihcy varied according to the locality over which they 
had sway. This shows how strongly this people, which belonged 
to the same stock, were influenced by their surroundings.* They 
were a wide-spread people, whose habitat stretched from Hud- 
son's Bay 'to the north of the Potomac, and from the banks of 
Lake Superior to the mouth of the St. Lawrence. They were a 
wild hunter race, and their divinities were such as hunters would 
be likely to worship. There were differences in their gods, but 
they were differences which came from their surroundings rather 
than from inheritance. We shall make subdivisions of their 
territory, and study the correspondence between the imagery 
which they have used and the scenery of the specific region, for 
this is very striking, 

I. We begin with the gods of the Abanakis. These generally 
bore the shape of animals, but mainly animals which were known 
to the Abanakis — wolf, lox, whale. Still there was a personal- 
ity about their anima! gods which made them seem to be almost 
human, for the lines between the animal and the human were 
entirely obliterated and all were blended into a combined picture, 
in which the scenery served as a background. They had their 
sway in the eastern provinces, and were very unlike the divini- 
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ties which ruled the region along the great lakes and which wen 
reverenced by the western tribes, such as the Mississaugas, 
Menominees and Ojibways. Various reasons have been given 
for this dissimilarity in the gods of the Algonkins, some writers 
ascribing it to the influence of the scenery and surroundings, but 
others recognizing in it the effect of contact with other countries. 
Mr, Charles Lcland says that the myths which are still afloat 
among the natives of the eastern tribes along the coast of Maine 
have great resemblance to the Scandinavian myths, and makes 
out that the gods which ruled here were exact counterparts of 
the Scandinavian gods. He also suggests that these myths were 
introduced by the Norsemen, during their various voyages, long 
before the times of Columbus, and that they were adopted by the 
natives with which they came in contact. This, however, does 
not account for the strange character of the myths of the western 
tribes, for if the eastern myths contain fragments of the ancient 
Sagas, the western myths contain the fragments of the still moi 
ancient Scripture story, the location of these being still farthi 
in the interior and more remote from any historic country. 

There is something very mysterious about this transmission 
myths? Why are there so many more resemblances to the 
Scripture narrative in the myths of the Algonkins than in those 
of any other tribe? Shall we admit that there were strange 
visitors among the natives of the region, concerning whom there 
is no record at present, and that these visits, whether of pagan 
Norsemen or Icelandic Christians, had the effect to introduce 
among the natives the stories which abounded both in the "Eddas" 
and in the sacred Scriptures? We do not claim for any American 
race the marvelous feat of remembering Scripture traditions 
throughout all their history, for we ascribe the preservation of 
these traditions in Europe to a written literature. Whatever 
portion of the tradition is found among the Algonkin tribes 
must have come from a filtering process, rather than from the 
embalmment of tradition. May it not be that there were influ- 
ences which crept down from the early colonies in Iceland and 
transmitted both pagan and Christian legends, and that the Al- 
gonkins of the east and of the west appropriated them, but 
clothed them in imagery drawn from the different localities? 

Carlisle makes the Scandinavian myths a development of 
paganism. "There was a natural religion which brought a recog- 
nition of the forces of nature as godlike and personal agencies as 
gods and demons not inconceivable to us." "The infant thought 
of man, opening itself with awe and wonder on this ever stupen- 
dous universe, might bring out something very genuine." "The 
work of nature, for every man is the fantasy of himself, the 
image o( his own dream." But how these facts of Scripture 
history could be suggested by the works of nature is difficult to 
understand. "These do not come from the unnamable subtletii 
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of spiritual law, to which many pagan tables owe their shape." 
The Abanakis are supposed to have held the great eastern di- 
vinity — the sun — as thcir"Culture Hero," while the western tribes 
situated on the great lakes are supposed to have had the rabbit 
and the muskrat and loon as their chief divinities, because these 
animals were better adapted to the water and to the scenery ol 
the interior. 

The myths which have been gathered by certain writers — Rev, 
S. T. Rand, Mrs W, Brown and others — illustrate this. They 
are legends which are affixed to certain spots, which serve to 
make them sacred to the minds of the natives. The objects of 
nature thus became myth-bearers, and through the influence of 
these traditions are still reminders of the strange divinities which 
ruled here. There are not many divinities, and such as are 
spoken of. were personifications of the different animals which 
abounded, such as the whale, the wolf, the wolverine and the 
moose, the wolverine being the divinity which corresponded to 
the Scandinavian l^ki and was called " Loks." The story of 
the creation, or rather the deluge and re-creation of the earth, is 
not conspicuous among the Abanaki traditions. In place of 
this there is a series of transformations and local adventures in 
the forests and in the sea, and which makes the whole scenery 
alive with supernatural beings, very much as the scenery in the 
north is filled with the spirits of the divinities which the Eskimo 
worshiped and as the Scandinavian scenery was alive with the 
spirits of the pagan divinities. 

3. We turn now to the divinities of the western tribes, including 
those of the Delawares, Ojibways. Blackfeet, Ottawas and Crees. 
Here we find animal divinities again, but the chief of the divini- 
ties is a sort of culture hero and creator. He presides over the 
territory of each tribe and is identified by certain objects in that 
territory. His name varies according to the tribe in which he 
rules, though there is a similarity between the names. He is 
called by the Delawares Manibozho and is identical with the 
hare, the giant rabbit.* Among the Menominees he was called 
the Manibush. He was born from a virgin, the daughter of 
NokDmis. He was a little white rabbit with quivering ears. He 
was the means of destroying the evil manitou, or the great fish. 
He transformed himself into a pine tree, but he at last went away 
and dwelt in a wigwam which is preserved in a large rock near 
Mackinaw.t This rock is noted for the tradition which still 
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lingers about it. It is in the shape of a wigwam and is sttUg 
sacred to the hare. The island itself is in the shape of a turtle- 
and is supposed to be possessed by the turtle divinity.* 

Dr. BrinCon says the names of the four brothers were. Wabun, 
the east; Kabun, the west; Kabibonokka, the north, and Shawano. 
the south. Wabun was the chief and leader. The tribes on the 
Potomac in 1610, said, "We have five gods, the chief is the 
mighty hare, the other four are the four winds; the rays of light 
are his servants; the morning star, which heralds the dawn, was 
sacred to him; seated at the east, at the place where the earth 
was cut off, in his medicine lodge, he sends forth his messengers, 
called Gijigonai, to make the day." 

Among the Winnebagos the earth-maker was called Mauana, 
the wolf. When the world was created he was sitting on a piece 
of ground lacing the east, because the east was the source of 
light. At the creation there were four brothers. The green 
wolf, black wolf, white wolf and grey wolf It is very likely 
that some of the wolf effigies which prevail in Wisconsin were 
identified with the name and memory of this divinity. 

The most remarkable account of the culture hero of the 
Algonkins is the one which was preserved by the Delawares in 
the book which wis called the "Walum-Olum." According to 
this account the rabbit was the chief divinity as well as creator. 
The account is given elsewhere. We only call attention to it 
here to show the similarity of the conception among the Algon- 
kins everywhere. 

We take it for granted that this tradition of the flood could not 
have come from a mere local freshet, for there is no tribe that 
would date the beginning of its history and the process of creation 
with a local freshet. We maintain that the resemblance between 
the flood myth of the Iroquois and the Algonkins, an,d the 
deluge myth of the eastern nations, is too great for any one to 
ascribe it to a local freshet. Moreover, the cosmogony of the 
two continents are very similar. We shall dwell, therelore, upon 
this point, because it is important. We shall find that there are 
certain points in these cosmogonies which are very prominent. 
These are as follows: 

(1.) This divinity existed before the flood and was a great man- 
itou and creator! This is not saying that there was only one 
being who was a creator and ruler, for there were, according to 
the American mythology, as many creators as there were tribes, 
each tribe claiming that the great manitou was their special 
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and ruler. This 



probably the meaning of the 



Great Spirit when used among them. The term was used out 
of accommodation to the white man. The Great Spirit had no 
sembtance, and was a very indefinite being to the savage. The 
term might apply to the great manitou or creator, though to the 
particular tribe he might be the great rabbit or hare or any other 
animal which existed before the creation. It might be the per- 
sonification of the sun. and yet was not known or worshiped as 
such. 

(2.) The manner in which he came intoexistence is to be noticed. 
Generally it was by an untimely birth, through the side or arm- 
pit of his mother, which caused her death. In most of the 
legends there were two brothers, one good and the other evil,* 
who struggled for the mastery, like Esau and Jacob, before they 
were born. In this respect the myth reminds us of the Scandin- 
avian myth and also one contained in the ancient Vedas of the 
Hindoos, This conception of a hero, born of a virgin, who 
contended with his brother who had caused the death of his 
mother, and who afterward became the creator and transformer as 
well as benefactor, is very common throughout the globe. f It 
is accounted for by many as the result of personification, the 
light being the great benefactor, but the darkness being the great 
enemy of mankind. This conception is at the basis of the myth- 
ology of the east and was common in Egypt, Assyria and India. 
According to most writers, it was transferred to Scandinavia, and 
i there formed the basis of the strange mythology which has been 
, preserved in the ancient sagas. It may also have traveled further 
west and become the basis of the myths concerning the culture 
heroes and the great divinities here. 

If the eternal struggle of Ormuzd and Ahrimam, light and 
darkness is so prominent in the Zend-Avesta of the Persians, 
, and was also embodied in the story of Thor and Midgard in 
Scandinavia, and of St George and the Dragon in Great Britain, 
we see no reason why it may not have been transferred to 
Iceland and been embodied here in the story of Glooscap and 
Lox, or Manibozho and his brother. Certainly when one comes 
to the part of the story which refers to the struggling of the two 
brothers in the mother's womb, and the issue of one of the 
brothers from the mother's arm-pit, thus causing the mother's 
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death, it seems as if it must have been borrowed, and could not 
have been an original invention among the American savages. 

This struggle between the two brothers is very v/Jde-spread in 
America. The Miztccs hold that two brothers dwelt in the garden. 
One was the wind of nine spirits and the other the wind of nine 
caverns. The first was an eagle, which flew over the waters ol 
the enchanted garden. The second was a serpent with wings, 
which flew with such velocity that he pierced rocks and walls. 
Among the Dacotahs. the combat is waged between Unk-ta-he, 
the god of waters, and Wauhkeon, the thunder bird. 

Schoolcraft has recorded a myth in which four sons 
born at a birth, which caused the death of the mother. Tl 
first was the friend of the human race, Manibozho. The second* 
presides over the land of souls, Chipiopos, The third is the 
rabbit, Wabosso, who rules the north. The fourth was the flint 
man which supplies fire to men from the stones which are scat- 
tered over the earth, Chakekenapok. Manibozho killed the flint 
god, tore out his bowels and changed them to traibnp vines. 
Then he himself gave them lances, arrows and implements and 
taught them how to make axes, snares and traps. He placed 
four good spirits at the four cardinal points, whither the calumet 
is turned, in smoking at the sacred feasts. The spirit of the 
north gives snow and ice, so that men may pursue game. The 
spirit of the south gives melons, maize and tobacco. The spirit 
of the west gives rain, and the spirit ol the east gives light. 
The voice of the spirits is thunder. 

{3,) The third fact, which is common in all the myths, is that 
there was a great flood which came and destroyed the whole 
race that covered the earth. The cause of this flood is not 
always the same. By some it is said to have originated in the 
sins of the people, and others, in the jealousies of the gods. 

Among the Ottawasthe god of the deep was jealous of the wol 
He killed the wolf and made a great feast, to which sea serpen! 
and water tigers were invited. During this feast Manibozho. th< 
great divinity, changed himself to a black .stump. The 
serpent coiled himself around the stump. Manibozho then fled, 
pursued by the monsters. The waters rose mountain high, but 
Manibozho commanded a great canoe to be formed, in which he 
saved himself 

Among the Menominees, there were three brothers, who de- 
stroyed a great fish, but the evil Manitou from under the earth 
was angry at this and seized one of the brothers. Manibozho, as he 
tried to cross the lake. The waters poured out of the earth and 
pursued him, but the badger hid him in his burrow, and by throw- 
ing back the earth kept out the waters. Manibozho then took refuge 
on the highest mountain and climbed to the top of a pine tree. The 
waters continued to rise, but Manibozho caused the tree four times 
to grow, so as to lift him above the waters. He thi 
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aaimals struggling in the water. He commanded first the otter, 
then the beaver, the mink, and the muskrat to dive for the mud. 

Among the Crees, the Manibozho makes a monster fish, which 
strikes the water with his tail and causes the inundation until 
the tops of the highest mountains are covered and no land is 
seen. Then Manibozho makes a raft and sends down the diver 
duck, and then the muskrat. Imitating the mode in which the 
muskrats build their houses, he formed a new earth, placing the 
disk of earth on the water, which grew to great size. 

Among the Missa.sagas, the story is that Manibozho hunted 
the great beaver around Lake Superior, and broke open the 
great beaver dam at the foot of the lake, exactly as Glooscap 
broke open the beaver dam on the coast of Maine.* 




Among the Canadian Indians, the story is that two brothers 
were hunters. They chased the deer out upon the ice, the sea 
lions broke the ice. and the brother was slain. His body was 
hung across the doorway of the sea lions' house. Manibozho 
took down the body, but the sea lions chased him to the edge of 
the lake. They made the waters to rise, and accompanied by all 
the birds and beasts, they chased him far inland. He climbed a 
very high mountain, closely followed by the waters. He then 
built a raft, took on it his brother and all the animals and floated 
away. Another story is. that Manibozho was walking along the 
sides ot an enchanted lake. The waters began to boil, and from 
them all the beasts came forth, among them the white lion and 
the yellow Hon. Manibozho changes himself to a stump. The 
bear hugs it and tears it with tooth and claw. The great serpent 
coils himself around it and tries to crush the stump. 

Thus the story of the deluge varies with the different tribes, 
for each tribe makes the river or lake on which they dwelt the 
scene where the tragedy was enacted. Generally the myth 
bearers are certain inscribed rocks or caves, in which the serpent 
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is a conspicuous figure; sometimes an island, or a headland, or 
a waterlall will be pointed out as the place where the scene oc- 
curred. 

What is most remarkable about this myth is that it seems to 
have prevailed among the Mound-builders. At least a pipe was 
found, by Squier and Davis, in a mound in Ohio, with a snake 
wrapped around the bowl, in a manner to suggest the story of 
the serpent and the stump. See Fig. j. There is also a pipe in 
the Canadian Institute at Toronto that embodies this same myth. 
At first sight it may seem as if it was a representative of the tree 
and the serpent, but in reality it embodies the myth of the pine 
tree, or pine stump, with its branches taken off. See Figs, 4 
and 5, The pipe was found in a mound in Kentucky, opposite 
the great fort at Lawrenceburg, Ind. It shows the branches of 
a tree in relief on the side of the face ; also the coils of the str- 
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pent twisted tight about the throat. The face is very ghoulish, 
and might well be taken as the portrait of Manibozho. The 
eyes are expressive, as they are deep set, and yet the eye balls 
project and depict agony, as if the person was being strangled.* 
(4.) The re-creating of the earth was the chief work of the 
divinity. The manner in which this was done varies according 
to the different tribes. The Canadian Indians say that the great 
hare or the dawn god, which was virtually the same as Mani- 
bozho, floated on a raft of wood, on which were animals of all 
kinds. Seeing only swans and waterfowl, he pursuaded the 
beaver, the otter and the muskrat to dive. He took up the grain 
of sand and made a mountain of it. Manibozho started to go 
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around the mountain, but it increased in size and became the great 
earth. When the Indians hear noises in the mountains they 
know that the great hare is continuing his work. The story is 
■ that he is still traveling about the mountain and the earth is still 
growing. Schoolcraft says there is scarcely a prominent lake. 
mountain, precipice or stream in the northern part of America 
which is not hallowed in Indian story by the fabled deeds of this 
great divinity* 

The Potto wottamies say there were two great spirits, Kitche- 
manelo and Matchemaneto. The former was the creator of the 
world. He piled up the mountains and filled the valleys 
with streams. The first creature made was a wolf. He threw it 
into a lake and it was drowned. A storm arose and washed the 
bones of the anima! ashore. They were turned into a woman, 
who bore the likeness of the Pottowottamies.f He made five 
other beings for her companions, smoking weed (Usame), the 
pumpkin (Wapaho), the melon (Eshkosimin), the bean (Kokees), 
the yellow maize (Montamin).I 

As to the process of world creation, we have a remarkable 
analogy between the American myth and the story given by 
Diodorus Siculus as the common tradition among the Egyptians. 
After the flood there was chaos, and the mud (maut) was the 
prevailing element. The mud was changed to human beings. 
Some of them came out fully formed and were completely human; 
others were partly animal and partly human ; others stiil stuck in 
the mud. the upper part perfect, but the lower part unfinished.i; 

(5.) The chief point which we make in connection with the 
myths of the creation is that the imagery is drawn entirely from 
the local scenery, objects which were familiar to the aborigines. 
This varies according to the tribe which repeats the myth, that 
of the Ojibwas having been taken from the region ol the great 
lakes and the falls of St. Marie, but that of the Abenakis con- 
taining pictures of the rocks and forests ot the coast of Maine; 
while with the Dakotas the imagery is taken from the pipe-stone 
quarry, and that of the Ilaidas from the scenes of the northwest 
coast, and that of the Clift-dwellers from the region of the great 
plateaux. 

The whale figures conspicuously in the Abenaki myths and 
those of the northwest coast, but never appears in the myths of 
the interior. There is one Algonkin myth, however, which 
seems to reter to the whale. The story is that a great fish — the 
king of fishes — swallowed Manibozho and his canoe. When he 
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found that he was in the fish's belly, he sought to escape. He 
looked in his canoe and saw his war-club, with which he struck 
the heart of the fish. He then felt a sudden motion, as if the 
fish was moving with velocity. The fish said, "I am sick at the 
stomach." Manibozho then drew his canoe and placed it across 
the fi.ih's throat, to keep from being vomited into the deep. He 
then renewed his attack upon the fish's heart, and succeeded by 
repeated blows in killing it. He then heard birds scratching on 
the body as it floated on the shore. All at once rays of light 
broke in. The birds, which were sea-gulls, enlarged the orifice 
and in a short time liberated him, The spot where the fish 
happened to be driven ashore was near his lodge. This story 
is given by Schoolcraft, but he does not tell what tribe it came 
from. The event is evidently located on the sea rather than on 
the lakes. It resembles the one among the Haidas already re- 
ferred to, and reminds us of the story of Jonah in the whale's 
belly. There is another myth of Manibozho acting as a fisher- 
man. His hook is caught by the great serpent. It reminds us 
of the Scandinavian story of Thor and the Midgard serpent.* 
IV. We next come to the " Culture Heroes" of the Iroquois, 
This remarkable people had many divinities, but the chief of ihem 
was called loskeha, though hejresembled Manibozho, the Algon- 
kin divinity enough to be taken as the same. Hiawatha, the 
founder of the Iroquois confederacy, has also been deified and 
worshiped as a culture hero There is no doubt that the 
divinity loskeha was a personification of a nature poivcr, as the 
story of his birth and life and many adventures would indicate. 
His brother was the troublesome Tawiskara, whose obstinacy 
caused the mother's death. His mission was to water the earth. 
He called forth the springs and brooks, the lakes and the broad 
rivers, but his brother created an immense fog, which swallowed 
all the water and left the earth as dry as it was before. He 
pierced this fog and let the water out. and so fertilized the land- 
He opened a cave in the earth and allowed to come forth all the 
varieties of animals with which the woods and prairies arc 
peopled.f He contended with Tawiskara. his brother, and dealt 
him a blow in the side. The blood flowed from the wound in 
streams. The unlucky combatant fled toward the west, and as 
he ran drops of blood fell on the earth and turned to flint stones. 
The home of loskeha is in the far east. There was his cabin, 
and there he dwelt with his grandmother, the wise Attensic. 
This Attensic was a supernatural being who dwelt above the 
earth when it was covered with water, and when the aquatic 
animals and monsters of the deep were all the living creatures. 
She threw herself through a rift in the sky and fell toward the 
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earth. Here a turtle, which dwelt in the primeval waters, offered 
her his broad back as a resting place. Upon this mossbacked 
turtle she sat, while a frog, or beaver, or some other animal, 
brought her mud. from which she, with magic power, formed 
dry land. It was the daughter of this Attensic who gave birth 
to the two sons. The birth cost the mother her life. Her body 
was buried, and from it sprang the various vegetable productions 
which the new earth required to fit it for the habitation of man. 
From her head grew the pumpkin vine, from her brea.st the 
maize, from her limbs the bean and other useful esculents. 

Theie are many myths and traditions which perpetuate the 
various exploits of this culture hero. The state of New York 
abounds with localities where his spirit was supposed to have 
dwelt. The point, however, which most interests us in this con- 
nection is the extent with which the tradition of the flood was 
associated with the culture hero of this entire region.* 

Enough has been said to show that the chief divinity of the 
Algonkins and Iroquois was very similar. About the only 
difference is that the imagery of the Iroquois divinity partook of 
the scenery of the state of New York, while that of ihc Algon- 
kins partook of the different regions in which the several tribes 
formerly dwelt. The same may be said of one of the divinities 
of the Dakotas. This divinity, railed Ictinike, is represented as 
a trickster, resembling Glooscap. He answers to the Iowa 
Ictcinke, the son of the sun-god, and to the Santee Unktomi 
(spider). Ictcinke. the deceiver, taught the Indians iheir war 
customs, but he was also a creator. He created fruits and veg- 
etables out of parts of himself, as the Iroquois Attensic did out 
of herself. 

V. The chief divinities of the Dacotahs are to be identified 
by the objects of nature in their territory. Catlin gives the 
myths ol the Mandans, a branch of the Dacotahs. The one in 
reference to the pipe-stone quarry is very interesting. The great 
spirit at an ancient period called the Indian nations together 
here. Standing on the precipice of the red pipe-stone rock, he 
broke from its wall a piece and made a huge pipe, which he 
smoked to the north, south, east and west. He told them that 
this red stone was their flesh; that they must use it for their 
pipes of peace; it belonged to all. At the last whiff of his pipe 
his head went into a ctoud, but the surface of the rock was 
melted and glazed. Near this spot, on a high rock, was the 
thunderer's nest. Here a bird sits upon her eggs during fair 
, weather, At the approach of a storm the skies are rent with 
bolts of thunder, which is occasioned by the hatching of her 
"brood. Her mate is a serpent, whose fiery tongue destroys the 
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young as soon as they are hatched, and the fiery bolt darts 
through the sky. Not far away, in the solid rock, are the foot- 
steps ol the thunder bird, the track where he formerly stood 
when the blood of the buffalos which he was devouring ran into 
the rocks and turned them red. A few yards away runs a beau- 
tiful little stream, which leaps from the top of the precipice to 
the basin below; and on the plain, a little distance beyond, the 
6ve huge granite boulders, where was a shrine tor the guardian 
spirits of the place. Here offerings of tobacco were made, and 
on the surface of the rock were various marks and sculptured 
figures, which were totems ol the tribes which resorted there. 

The K'nistcneaux version is, that at the time of a great freshet 
which destroyed all the nations of the earth, the tribes of the 
red men assembled at the great rock, called the Pyrimid Rock, 
to get out of the way of the waters. The water continued to 
rise until it covered them all, and their flesh was converted into 
red pipe stone. While they were all drowning in a mass, a 
young woman, K-wap-taw-w {a virgin), caught hold of the foot 
of a very large bird that was flying over, and was carried to the 
top of a high cliff not far off that was above the water. Here 
she gave birth to twins, but their father was the war-eagle. Her 
children have since peopled the whole earth. "The pipe-stone 
is the flesh of their ancestors, and is smoked by them as the 
symbol of peace, and the eagle's quill decorates the head of the 
brave." 

A tradition of the Sioux is as follows: "Before the creation 
of man, the great spirit (whose tracks are yet to be seen on the 
stones, at the Red Pipe stone quarry, in form of the tracks of a 
large bird) used to slay the buffaloes and eat them on the ledge, 
and their blood miming on the rocks turned them red. One day 
when a large snake had crawled into the nest of the bird to eat 
his eggs, one of the eggs hatched out in a clap of thunder, and 
the great spirit catching hold of a piece of the pipe-stone to 
throw at the snake, moulded it into a man. This man's feet 
grew fast in the ground, where he stood for many years, like a 
great tree, and therefore he grew very old. He was older than 
a hundred men at the present day. At last another tree grew 
up by the side of him, when a large snake ate them both off at 
the roots, and they wandered away. From these have sprung 
all the people that now inhabit the earth." 

This tradition of the tree and the serpent gnawing at the root 
of a tree, reminds us of the Scandinavian myth. According to 
this myth the ash tree was the tree of existence. This grew out 
of Njffleheim. Its roots were in Nidhogg, and the fountain 
Urdur-fount was near its roots. The great eagle perched on its 
branches, but the serpent gnaws at the roots in Nidhogg. The 
giant Hraesvelgur sits on heaven's edge, in the guise o( an eagle. 
and the winds rush down to the earth through his outspreading 
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pinions. The squirrel, named RatatosW, runs up and down the 
tree and seeks to produce strife between the eagle and Nidliogg, 
There are so many snakes in Nidhogg that no tongue can 
recount them. These myths, contained in the Sagas, were put 
together in Iceland about looo A. D., but some of lliem may 
have been easily transferred to the red Indians of America. 

Among the Dacotahs the ash tree was very sacred, the serpent 
was a great divinity, and the bird resembling the eagle was the 
chief divinity. These were the symbols of the nature powers 
and the conception may have arisen as a result of personifica- 
tion, but the resemblance between the myths of the Dacotahs 
and the Norsemen is very striking. There is a myth among the 
Dacotahs which reminds us more thoroughly ot the Scandinavian 
myth. A chart accompanies the myth. On this chart is a tree, 
which represents the tree of life. By this tree flows a river, and 
beneath the river is a red star, the morning star. Near this are 
six stars, called the elm rod. Beneath these are the moon, 
seven stars, and the sun. Under the "seven stars," the peace 
pipe and war hatchet. Beneath these the lour heavens, or upper 
worlds, through which the ancestors of the people passed before 
they came to earth. They are represented by four lines, sup- 
posed to be pillars. These four heavens are supported by an 
oak tree. Beside the oak tree are earth lodges and villages. 
There was a chant or song connected with this chart. It was 
used by a secret society. The chart was tattooed on the throat 
and chest ol the old man belonging to the order. The picture 
of the chart and the picture of the ash tree of existence are quite 
similar.* 

The tendency to leave signs of their mythology upon the 
rocks and cliffs, and in the caves, was very strong among the 
Dacotahs. There is a belief in the Omaha tribe that before the 
spirit finally departs from men, at death, they float toward a clilT 
overhanging the Missouri, not far from the present Santee 
Agency, and cut upon the rocks a picture showing the manner 
of their death. It is said that these pictures are easily recog- 
nized by the relatives and friends of the deceased. The place is 
called, "Where the spirits make pictures of themselves."! 

The thunder god was a being of terrific proportions. It bears 
the shape of a bird. There are four varieties of this bird, one is 
black, with a long beak, and four Joints to its wings. (Set 
Fig. 6.) Another is yellow, without beak, but with six quills 
to its wing. The third is scarlet, and is remarkable for having 
eight joints to its wing. The fourth is blue, with two plumes of 
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down for wings. When this bird flies, it is hid by thick clouds. 
The lightning is the flash of its eyes and the thunder the echo 
of its voice. The house of this cod is on a mound, which stands 
on the- summit of a hill, and opens to the four points of the 
compass. Each doorway is watched by a sentinel, a butterfly 
at the east, a bear at the west, reindeer at the north, and a beaver 
at the south. He is represented in the human form. His eye- 
brow.s are lines representing the sky, from which two chains of 
lightning zig-zag downward. 

Here we have the symbolism of the sky worship which pre- 
vailed among the Zunis, but localized among the Dacotahs. 
Another divinity of the Dacotahs is called the "moving god." 
He holds the four winds. He invented the spear and the toma- 
hawk and gave them to the Indians. His home is in the 




boulders, and the boulders are always worshiped as symbols of 
the divinity. The stone god Toohkan is another divinity. He 
is the oldest god. His symbol is the Lingam. His home is the 
round or oval stone, about the size of a man's head. This is 
often painted red and covered with swan's down. 

There is a round stone at Red Wing which was formerly vis- 
ited by the Dacotahs and painted red as a reminder of the 
divirily. This stone was thrown into the water by the whites. 
but was replaced by the Indians. Another stone, near St. Paul, 
was painted in a similar way. This has been described by the 
Rev. H. C. ilovey. Rock inscriptions in a cave near St. Paul 
have been descritied by Mr. T. H. Lewis. One of these has the 
shape o*" an immense bird with drooping wings. See Fig. 6, 
This was evidently designed to represent this divinity. The 
feathers in the wings of this bird are drooping, and possibly may 
symbolize the falling of rain. There is serpent form attached to 
the head. This may symbolize the lightning. It was evidently 
designed to represent the thunder bird, A similar figure may 
be seen in a cave in Allamakee County. Iowa. In the same cave 
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are human faces, with horns rising out of the faces. In the 
same region are pictures of snakes, animals, canoes and cres- 
cents. In Reno cave, in Houston County, Minnesota, there are 
carvings to represent birds and men. One figure represents a 
man willi large hands, to represent clouds, and a crooked head, 
to represent lightning, and a circle enclosed in a triangle, to 
represent the sun. See Fig. 7. In Lamoille cave, in Minnesota, 
there is a man with upraised arms. The upper parts of the arms 
are in the shape of plants. See Fig, 8. This was a human tree 
figure. 

Oonktaghc is the god of the waters. He wears the horns ot 
an ox as symbols of power; but has the human form. See 
Figs. 9 and 10, This divinity is male and female. The dwelling 
place of the male is the water and the female the earth. The 
Dacotahs offer sacrifices both to the water and to the earth. It 





was this god which Carter speaks of as a spirit which dwells 
under the falls of St. Anthony, in a cave of awful dimensions. 
The god Oonktaghe taught the Dacotahs what colors to use, but 
Heyoka told them how many streaks to paint upon their bodies. 
The use of paint with the Dacotahs was always symbolic. Scarlet 
cr red was always for sacrifice; blue was the symbol of the sky. 
There was no temple for worship among them. Rites of initia- 
tion and of purification were common, as among other tribes, 
but the details were peculiar to them.selves. The iniation of 
warriors was similar to that of the Mandans, and the same 
cruelties were practiced. The medicine men were sorcerers and 
icted as Jugglers and exorcists. There was a religious society 
among them that was full of symbolism. The supernatural was 
always present with them. Everything mysterious was called 
Wakan, which is identical with the Great Spirit of modern times. 
The animals were mingled with the human beings. 

VI. The Cherokecs also had their culture hero. This singular 
people was formerly located in the mountains of north Georgia, 
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eastern Tennessee and North Carolina, and might be called 
the mountain people. They were once located on the Ohio 
river and were probably a branch of the Iroquois, but they were 
driven south by the Algonkins and became mingled with the 
Muscogees. Their divinities are not so well known as those ot 
other tribes, but there is a resemblance between their myths and 
those of the northern Indians, and yet there was a mingling of 
the southern system of sun worship with their mythology. We 
find ourselves on the borders of another system, a system of sky 
worship, which was allied to that of the clifT dwellers, and yet 
has the characteristics of the Iroquois and the Algonkin myth- 
ologies. The best information is that furnished by the collection 
of manuscripts gathered by Mr. James Mooney, written in the 
Cherokee alphabet. Mr. Mooney says that the exposition ot 
aboriginal religion could be obtained from no other tribe so well. 
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for the simple reason that no other tribe has an alphabet of its 
own. Like the Celtic Druids, the shamans or priests found it 
necessary to cultivate a long memory, but among the Cherokees 
the alphabet enabled them to commit the record to writing. 
The religion of the Cherokees is animal worship, and the begin- 
nings in which elements and the great powers of nature were 
deified. 

Their pantheon includes gods of the heaven above, the earth 
beneath and the waters under the earth The animal gods 
constitute the most numerous class. Among these are the great 
homed serpent, rattlesnake, terrapin, hawk, rabbit, squirrel. 
The spider was prominent; his duty was to entangle the soul in 
the meshes of his web, or to pluck it from the body and to drag 
it away to the black coffin and the darkening land. There are 
elemental gods. fire, water, and sun. The sun is called une' 
lamihi, "the apportioner;" the water, "long person." referring to 
the river. 

In their myths we recognize the culture hero as a creator; also , 
he two brothers. The earth is a flat surface; the sky an arch < 
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solid rock suspended above it. The arch rises and falls continu- 
ally day and night. The sun is a man so bright that no one can 
look at him. He comes through the eastern opening every 
morning, travels acrsss the heavens and disappears in the western 
opening and returns by niglit to the starting point. This story 
of the sun traveling back to its starting point by an underground 
path, is very common and wide-spread. Ellis speaks of it as 
prevailing in the South Sea Islands. 

One story is, that here lived great snakes, glittering as the sun 
and having two horns on the head. The last of which was 
killed by a Shawnee Indian. He found it high up on the 
mountain. He kindled a great fire of pine cones in a circle; as 
he jumped into the circle a stream of poison poured from the 
snake. He shot his arrow into the seventh stripe of the ser- 
pent's skin. On the spot on which the serpent had been killed, 
a lake formed, the water of which was black. 

This conception of the horned snake is very common. The 
Jesuits found a legend among the Hurons of a monstrous ser- 
pent, called Nuniout, who wore on his head a horn that pierced 
rocks, trees and hills. Dr. D. G. Brinton thinks that the talc 
was carried from the Creeks and Cherokees to the Hurons by 
the Shawnees. It may, however, have been inherited by the 
Cherokees from the Iroquoi.s.* He also thinks that the horn 
symbolized the strength of the lightning, the horn of the serpent 
of the heavens, which pierces trees and rocks. 

Another story is connected with Looking Glass mountain. A 
man whose name was "Kanati," the lucky hunter, and his wife, 
who was called "Selu". the corn, had a son, who was accustomed 
to play by the river every day. The boy told about a wild boy 
who called himself elder brother, and who came out of the 
water. The patents managed to seize this wild boy and take 
him home, but he was always artful and led his brother into 
mischief and to be disobedient. Kanati kicked the covers off 
from four jars in the corner, when out came swarms of bed bugs, 
fleas and gnats, which crawled all over the boys and bit and 
stung them. The boys finally killed the mother and dragged 
the body around in a circle. Wherever her blood fell on the 
ground the corn sprang up. This is the reason why corn grows 
only in a few places. They contended with the wolves; they 
ran around the house until they made a trail, except on one side 
where they left a small open space. The trail changed to a high 
fence. When the wolves came the boys passed in through the 
opening; the wolves could not jump over the fence; the boys 
took their arrows and shot those inside the fence, and after- 
wards set fire to the grass and bushes outside the fence and 
burned nearly all the other wclves. 

Their next exploit was: The wild boy got a wheel and rolled 
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it in various directions, so as to find their father, the Kanati. 
The wheel rolled in the direction in which it was always night, 
but came rolling back. He then rolled it to the south and the 
north and it came back; at last he rolled it toward the sun land, 
and the two brothers followed It. After several days they found 
Kaniti with a dog by his side. The dog was the wheel which 
they had sent after him to find him. This conception of the i 
wheel is very rare among the uncivilized tribes, though it was I 
very common among the civilized rrces of Europe and Asia. I 
The Basques were accustomed to roll the wheel through the i 
fields as a symbol of the sun. There are symbols on the rocks 
of Arizona which resemble wheels. Others which resemble 
sphinxes, and there are shell gorgets in the Cherokee territory 
which contain circles and crescents and crosses with curved arms, 
symbolizing the revolution of the season. Mr. Staniland Wake \ 
has an article on the subject. 

Among the Cherokees there is a story of a serpent. The 
conjurer, by his magic spells, coils the great serpent around the 
house of a sick man to keep off the witches, but he is always 
careful to leave a small open space between the head and tail of 
the snake, so that the members of the family can go down to the 
spring to get water. This myth seems to have been wide- i 
spread, for there is an effigy of a snake in Wisconsin which " 
marks the site of a lodge circle. This effigy is near a spring of 
water called Mineral Springs. The opening between the head 
and tail of the snake is toward the spring. There are not many 
of the Cherokee myths which have been identified with any 
particular objects of nature, though the old men who retain the i 
myths always look back to the region from which they came, I 
their memory associating the myth with the mountains and J 
rivers. A (ragment of the tribe still remains east of the Alieghenjr I 
mountains. These identify the myths with particular spots. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 



By George A. Dorsey. 

The collections I shall speak of are all froii the west coast of 
South America, and include the moat important localities in 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chile. 

From Colombia are two collections ot pottery, one from the 
province of Chiriqui, north of Panama; the other Irom Ibique 
and Garcia, in the Cauca river valley. These collections include 
only the well-known typical specimens, and conlribute no new 
forms to those already described (rom these localities. 

The collection from Ecuador is from the island of La Plata, a 
place heretofore unknown to students of South American arch- 
ieology, hence ol peculiar interest and value. La Plata is a 
small, almost barren island, about twenty-five miles of! the coast 
of Ecuador and within two degrees of the equator. It has never 
been inhabited during hisloric times, yet the results of the ex- 
cavations show that the island must have been inhabited for a 
long period in ancient times, or was the seat of strange cere- 
monies performed there by the people of the coast. E.\p!ora- 
tions were carried on at two places on the island. The first 
place explored was a triangular portion of ground formed by 
the function of two small ravines, near the sea level. Here 
were fourid a large quantity of cut stones and potsherds. Near 
the center ot the triangle, and at a depth of sixteen feel, was 
tound a grave which contained two skeletons, earthen-ware 
vessels, gold, silver and copper images and ornaments, and a 
most remarkable stone ax. All ol these objects are quite unlike 
the material found elsewhere on the island or on the coast of 
Ecuador, but, strangely, they are in all respects similar to that 
lound in Cuzco, in the interior of Peru and 1200 miles distant. 

The squared stones and potsherds above menlioden evidently 
form an mtrinsic part of tne material found at the other point of 
excavation. This was on a high, plateau-like portion of the island, 
about 300 yards from the triangle explored. 

The cut stones average about six inches in length and breadth 
and two in thickness. They are marked on one side by two 
pairs of parallel lines placed at right angles and running diagon- 
ally across the stone. Within the lines are inscribed circles. 
These stones are not found elsewhere and their exact use is 
unknown. They are probably connected with some game. The 
pottery is all fragmentary, and consists principally of heads, 
portions ot bodies, arms, legs, etc., and a lew portions of jars. 
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The lype of the pottery more generally approaches thai of the 
Cauca valley, Columbia, but in many respects is very different. 
There is probably much of yreat mterest awaiting future inves- 
tigators nn the island, and that which has done may be consid- 
ered as the introduction lo a new field. 

Ol ihe many important localities in Peru represented in the 
collection, I shall only mention Ancon, Iquique and Cuzco. The 
necropolis ol Ancon is perhaps the best Known and most exten- 
sive burying ground in all America. Easily reached by rail 
from Lima and possessed ol a good harbor, the work ol search- 
ing lor relics rarely ceases. 

It has been attempted to show a portion ol the rainless, barren 
coast at the Exposition. Two large sections of the main floor 
have been fenced ofi", and within have been reconstructed shallow 
graves, in which have been placed the bundles or packages con- 
taining the desiccated bodies. Around them are the earthen- 
ware vessels and calabashes ol food, work-baskets, looms, 
implements of various kinds, tablets, etc. 

Besides these two enclosures there are lour cases which show 
the contents of many other Ancon graves, which were in such 
a poor condition that it was not possible to place them in the 
enclosures. From these the contents ot the graves can be 
studied in greater detail, lor not only can the objects found inside 
the wrappings be seen, but from the skeleton the sex of the 
occupant ol the grave can be deternjined. 

From such data it will be possible to work out much entirely 
new concerning a most interesting field. Some of the results 
already obtained are very interesting, and are generally such as 
we might e.xpect lo find. I can only mention some ol the more 
important. The women are generally buried at a greater depth 
than the men, and more often are their graves covered with a 
roof. This roof is about seven feet square, made of reeds and 
supported by sticks ol Algaroba. The objects accompanying 
the men are war-clubs, agricultural implements, slings, tablets 
and the llama and dog. Those peculiar to the graves of the 
women are work-baskets, containing spindles, thread, wool and 
cotton, looms and other implements employed in weaving or 
manufacturing garments. 

Earthenware vessels and calabashes of food are common to 
the graves of both sexes, and furnish us some insight into their 
means of sustenance, and, further, an additional standard to 
gauge their height in civilization. Corn and beans are found in 
almost every grave, while peanuts, dried fish, crabs and many 
kinds of dried fruit are not uncommon. 

The degree of skill reached by these people in the art of 
weaving is little short of marvellous. Garments woven alter 
the manner of the celebrated Gobehn tapestry are frequently 
met with as well as specimens of embroidered and printed cloth. 
Two looms were found, containing partially completed products, 
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while incomplete spindles of thread are tound in great quantities. 
Indeed there is nothing wantintj '.o tell us the complele story 
of iheir daily life; more complete, perhaps, than that ot any 
other ancient and bygone race on the American continent. 

Another of the important localities represented is Iquique, 
now a city in Chile, but from the archfeolofjisl's standpoint, a part 
of Peru, This collection, so lar ad 1 know, is the only one lo be 
found in this couniry, While not at all extensive in amount, 
the Iquique case takes place in prominence along side ol Ancou. 
Only three graves were found, but they yielded twelve very 
badly decayed mummies, or more properly, skeletons. The 
graves were quite shallow and roughly made, and the bodies 
ha-1 been covered with large pieces ot skms. The accompany- 
ing objects show that the ancient people of Iquique lived princi- 
pally upon fish and corn. The series of fishing implements is 
very complete and interesting, and contains both wooden spears 
with well-made flint points and curiously made hooks of bone 
with a double cactus spine barb. Several well-made lines were 
also lound, and oblong sinkers and copper hooks. 

Perhaps ol greater interest are the rude round bows and 
arrows. These are not lound north ot Iquique. Of the remain- 
ing objects found in the graves I can oniy mention, the baskets 
and pottery, sandals and head bands.paint bo.ves and pigments, 
dried fish and double bladed paddles of three pieces. 

The other locality of Peru yet lo be described is Cuzco. In 
connection with the collection made by the department in this 
region, mention should be made of the very valuable and inter- 
esting material collected and exhibited in the Anthropological 
building, by Senor Emelio Montes. This gentleman is a resi- 
dent of Cuzco, and has devoted his life lime to the collection of 
the antiquities from the principal seats ol power near the old 
Inca Capitol. His collection is invaluable and deserves careful 
study. The burials of the Cuzco region were not made in the 
ground as on the coast, but in caves, either natural or artificial, 
in the sides ot the mountains. Fortunately (or us the same 
custom oi burying the objects of the owner with him prevailed 
33 on the coast. I shall speak only of three classes of objects, 
stone, copper and earthenware. The firs', group is ol most im- 
portance, as scarcely any objects of stone are found on the 
coast. Here, however, ihey found a considerable portion of the 
domestic and warlike implements. The collections include 
many metates or mortars and pestles. Some are beautifully 
made of hard colored stone and decorated with serpents or 
heads of pumas or llamas. Another common object is the 
stone spindle whorl, and there are many stone knives, hatchets 
and star-shaped objects which were mounted on slicks and used 
aa war clubs. The collection ot Seiior Monies contains numer- 
ous bcautilul small idols of turquoise, lapis lazuli, and other hard 
stones. 
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The copper objects include knives, hatchets, spindle whorls, 
shawl pins, plates, idols, etc. Probably the most curious objects 
of copper are the long ear ornaments, made by fastening a 
round bar of copper into a disk of two inches diameter. 

Nowhere in all Peru is such beautiful pottery found as in 
Cuzco. It is remarkable both tor its graceful form and its pure, 
simple decoration. One piece in the Department has been 
greatly admired and is perhaps the most beautiful vase ever 
brought from Peru. It is of the typical Cuzco shape, with an 
inverted conical base, elliptical body, and long, graceful neck. 
The decoration consists of concentric squares made of triangles 
of different colors, and done in such a manner as to resemble 
the most delicate mosaic work. Mention should be made of 
several vases of wood, carved out of a single piece of wood. 
An animal's head, generally a puma or llama, is often worked 
out on the side, and the whole is painted in geometries or alle- 
gorical figures, and gives the appearance of having been inlaid. 

Peru is a wonderfully rich country for the archaeologist, and 
nature has assisted most materially to preserve for us the most 
delicate fabrics as well as the fortresses and temples. The col- 
lections tell only a part of the interesting story of the ancient 
Peruvian. There are yet many localities, containing equally 
rich and instructive material, awaiting the future investigator. 
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ON THE WORDS "ANAHUAC" AND "NAHUATL." 
By Daniel G. Brinton. M. D. 

These two words are of constant occurrence in works about 
Mexico, Anahuac being used in a general way to signify the 
country, as in the phrases, "The ancient empire of Anahuac," or 
"The plateau of Anahuac;" while the principal language of its 
inhabitants, sometimes called Aztec or Mexican, is now generally 
spoken of among scholars as the Nahuatl, and those who use it are 
referred to, by the plural form o( the same word. Nahuaor Nahuas. 

A learned writer. Dr. Edward Seler, has recently challenged 
the correctness of the term, Anahuac, in this sense: claiming 
that originally it had no such signification, but was introduced 
into Spanish through a blunder of one of the early missionaries, 
brother Toribio dc Benavente, better known by the Nahuatl 
name he adopted, Motilinia. or "The Poor Man;"' white the 
employment of the word "Nahuatl" for the tongue in general, 
and "Nahuas" for those who spoke it, has been questioned by 
several writers, and was rejected by Buschmann in his monu- 
mental work in favor of "Aztec" and "The Aztecs." ' 

It seems worth while, therefore, to submit these words to 
renewed analysis, to ascertain their pr^rcise original sense, their 
relationship, if any, and the propriety of their employment with 
the connotations I have alluded to. 

Let us begin with Nahuatl. That venerable fountain of 
knowledge about ancient Mexico, the history written by 
Father Sahagun, has a section headed, "In this it is explained 
who those were who called themselves Nahua." It begins with 
these words: "The Nahua were those who spoke the Mexican 
language, although not pronouncing it like true Mexicans. They 
called themselves Chichimecs, and asserted that they were de- 
scended from the Toltecs who remained in the country after 
their compatriots were exiled," " In another passage it would 
appear that they spoke a dialect superior to that of the Mexicans 
proper, for the writer says, "Those who to-day speak clearly the 
Mexican language and are called Nahua, are the descendants of 
the Toltecs." * 

A still more ancient and trustworthy authority corrects in 
this the Spanish historian. I refer to the document known as the 
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Codex Ramirez^ an historical account of the native tribes taken 
down shortly after the Conquest, directly from their pictured 
records. It starts off with these words: "The Indians of this 
New Spain, according to the uniform statement of their own 
histories, proceed from two different nations. The first of these 
they call the Nahuatlaca, which means ^people who speak intelli- 
gibly and clearly', by this distinguishing themselves from the 
second nation, one of barbarous condition, living by hunting, to 
whom the Nahuatlaca applied the name Chickimeca, hunters, or, 
as another name, Otomies!' ^ 

In the Codex Ramirez the whose story of Tula and the Toltecs 
dwindles into an episode in the history of the tribe Mexi, and 
all the Nahuatl-speaking nations are embraced under the term 
Nahuatlaca, a compound of Nahuatl and Tlacatl, people, the 
plural of which is Tlaca. 

This generic sense of the word was also adopted by that very 
respectable authority, Geronimo de Mendieta, who, in his Eccle- 
siastical History, defines it to include "the Mexicans and all 
the tribes who speak their language."* His copyist, the Franciscan 
Torquemada, muddles the matter somewhat, as he often does, 
leaving the impression that the Nahuatlaca were confined to the 
valley of Mexico; but he is always a second-hand authority. ' 

Nahuatl, therefore, must stand as the stem from which the 
Nahuatlaca, "the Nahuatl people," derive their appellation. In 
an abbreviated form they are also called by Sahagun Nahoas, 
and by Mendieta Nahuas and Nauales^ It was undoubtedly 
also the sole and genuine name of their language as a linguistic 
unit, as Buschmann frankly acknowledges, though for certain 
reasons he preferred another. * 

What now does Nahuatl mean? Is it a radical or a derived 
expression ? All previous writers have accepted it as a radical 
of the language, and have contented themselves with quoting the 
rendering of it given by Molina in his dictionary : ^^Nauatl, some- 
thing that sounds well, as a bell, etc.; or, an accomplished man."* 

All have seen in it a primary reference to the language, as one 
which is sonorous, or agreeable to the ear, or intelligible to those 
who speak it. Here, I believe, they have committed a grave 
error, and quite misunderstood the purport of the name. It is 
easy to see from a comparison of allied words from the same 
root that the original sense of Nahuatl is something much more 
important than this. 

» 

1 Codice Ramirez^ ed. Mexico, 1878. 

2 "Los Mexicanos y los que participan su lengrua." Mendieta, EccUsiastica Indiana^ 

3 Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana^ Lib. 111.^ Chap, X, 

4 **Mexicanos o Nauales." Mendieta, u. s. p. 128. 

5 **Nahuatl ist der echte und einfache Name fur das Aztekischen Idiom." Buschmann, 
Ueber die Aztekischen Orisnamen^ s. 742. 

6 "Hombre ladino." literally, a Latinist, but applied to educated and accomplished men 
generally. Molina, Vocabularto Mexicono^ s v. Biondelli translates it expers Itngutt, V^- 
cabulanum Aztecum. 
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We have, for instance: Nauatia.v., to command, to give 
permission, to govern inferiors; Naualile, v., to have authority 
or command; n., an authorized person, one holding authority; 

Nahuatilli. ihe acknowledged laws and ordinances of the state, 
and the books in which they were written. ' 

From these come the words: Naiiali. to speak cleaily and 
distinctly, to explain; Nauatlato, an expounder or interpreter. 
The sense of Nahuall, therefore, is "to speak as one having 
authority or knowledge," and hence, superior, able, astute (as 
Simeon has to some extent recognized in his dictionary), * The 
trivial meaning of well-sounding, or sonorous, is a later develop- 
ment of the connotation. We thus reach the real sense of the 
appellation, Nahuatlaca. It is "the Superior People," "the Com- 
manding People." Those who bore it applied it to themselves 
out of a feeling of that national pride and tribal egotism which has 
been the parent of so many such self-laudatory appellations the 
world over. 

Can we trace this radical still farther back in its history? 
I believe we can, and that we can show that it was not a genuine 
property of the great Uto-Aztecan stock of tongues, but of some 
other, to the south of it, the Zapotec or the Maya. The evidence 
of this I have collected elsewhere, and shall not repeat here. If 
the supposition is correct, it would have this corollary — that the 
patronymic Nahuatlaca was not adopted by the people who 
applied it to themselves until some lime after they had settled 
in the valley of Mexico, and had acquired some important 
elements of their culture from their neighbors of Zapotec and 
Maya lineage. 

So much for the Nahuall; let us now turn to Anahiiac. Here 
the problem is considerably more complicated. I will first attack 
the crucial question proposed by Dr. Seler: Was it as a geo- 
graphical term, employed by the Nahuatlaca themselves, to 
indicate the territory in, and indefinitely around, the valley of 
Mexico, so that their example would justify us in speaking of 
"the Plateau of Anahuac." and so on?" Dr. Seler denies this. 
He declares that any such use of the word " is absolutely false, 
and, more than that, illogical" ; that it means " by the side of the 
water", and could not be so applied ; and that the worthy Father 
Motilinia, to whom he traces the responsibility in introducing 
the term, was not much richer in his knowledge of the Nahuatl 
tongue than he was in name or in worldly goods. Moreover, 
Dr. Seler suspects that the Jesuits have had a hand in this 
matter, and have darkened the truth about it. He is willing to 
recognize an Anahuac, "by the sea," on the coast of the gulf of 
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Mexico, ; 
the interior. 

It appears to me that Dr. Seler can not have carefully i 
the passage in Motolinia's History to which he refers. It is a. 
remarkable paragraph, revealing to us the primitive geographical 
notions of the ancient Nahuas.and illustrating the extraordinary 
similarity of their conceptions of the physical world to those-. 
in vogue among the northern hunting tribes and among many of | 
the early geographers of the Old World. ' 

I translate it from the first Treatise of Motilinia's History, as 
follows; " The proper and general name which they Jthe Nahuas) 
have lor this World is 'the great Earth encircled and surrounded 
by water," the particular and special meaning ot which is 'World'. 
* * * When speaking of the whole World in this language 
they call it Ccmanahuac, a compound of Can and Anahtiac. 
Here, Ctm conveys the idea of union or conjunction, as if we 
were to say, 'The whole united Anahuac' Further, this word 
is a compound of atl, water, and wfl/twar, within or round about, 
that is. something which is within or encircled by water; there- 
fore, as they hold that all the earth, or the World, is within its ' 
shores, or surrounded by the water, they speak of it as Ccm- 
anahuac, which properly includes every created thing beneath 
the heavens, without distinction; such being the real force of 
the syllable Cent'' 

It will be noticed, in the first place, that in this passage Father 
Motilinia says nothing about the question whether the natives 
used the word Anahuac as a designation of their own country. 
He is explaining their general cosmica! notions, and it is very I 
interesting to find them identical with those which in one of my | 
works I have shown to be prevalent among many other Amcri-i 
can tribes. Dr. Seler's criticism on this passage is, therefore, 
quite wide of the mark. 

But I do not take refuge in this. It is quite true that ia 
several passages, some quoted by Dr. Seler. Motilinia distinctly 
writes the name Anahuac as synonymous with New Spain; he 
says, in various places, "This land of Anahuac or New Spain;" and 
there is no gainsaying his responsibility for this. He leaves it 
clearly to be inferred that while the expression ccm anauae means 
tetra firma, in general, nahiiac by itself meant, of course m a 
general and vague way. consistent with their defective geograph- 
ical knowledge, the country of the Nahuas. 

There is certainly no reason why Anahuac, in its ordinary 
sense of "near the water" or "the waterside," should not have 
been applied to the land about the lakes in the valley of Mexico 
from the first moon in which a Nahuatl -speaking people came 
into that valley. Buschmann ' justly remarks that they doubtless 
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made use of it in that region long before they ever saw either 
the Gulf of Mexico or the Pacific Ocean. They would natur- 
ally extend it. as their own borders extended, to take in a terri- 
tory of more or less circuit, not bordering nor in sight of the 
lakes. Geographical appellations constantly grow in this man- 
ner. How small was the area once includtd under the names 
Britain or Italy! 

But, fortunately, we are not left to conjectures and specula- 
tions about this. We have in print, in good Nahuatl, written 
down by a native in the sixteenth century, what his ancestors 
understood under the term Anahiiac; and this settles the 
question. The quotation I give is from the Annals of Chimal- 
pahin (Ed. Simeon, Paris, 1889J. 

With relerence to the death of the chief of the Mexi, Quetzal 
Mazatzin, which took place in 1410. he writes: "As soon as this 
became known, the Chololtecs of Totomihuacan, the Tlaxcaltecs, 
the Tiiluilquitepecs of Huexotzinco, the Quauhxuecholtecs, the 
chiefs of Itzcocan, of Tetzcuco. of Xochimilco, of Totollapan, of 
Quauhnahuac, of Culhuacan, ot Tullocan, of Atzcaputzalco, of 
Tenanyocan, of QqiJauhtitlan,of Teocalhuiacan, of Matlatzinco, of 
Mazahuacan and of Yiquipilco fell into great anger, and said, 'Let 
us ally ourselves against these Mexicans; let U5 declare war 
against them for having driven out the chiefs of Chalco. Are not 
the people of Chalco our protectors?' By this appeal the chiefs 
of Anahitac summoned each other from all parts." PP. S5-6. 

In the course of the narrative the chiefs of these confederated 
nations are constantly referred to as "the chiefs or lords of 
Anahitac'.' Tlahtoque yn Anahuaca, and,_fn Anahiiaca Tlahloque, 
There can be no rea.sonable doubt but that Chimalpahin 
repeated faithfully the traditions and forms of his ancestors; and 
thus the geographical and historical propriety of the use of 
Anahuac to designate the interior of Mexico, or Mexico as a 
whole, is fully vindicated by aboriginal authority. 

There remains for further analysis the term Anahuac itself. 
Of course its composition, as given by Motilinia, is, atl, water, 
dropping, as usual the // in composition ; and nahitac, a familiar 
postposition meaning near, by, alongside of, round about. But 
there is a curious similarity between this Nahuac and Nahuatl. 
Moreover, the early lexicographer Molina gives the very word, 
Cemanahtiae . the World, also under the form, Cemanahuatl. Is 
it possible that there is some occult connection or identity 
between the locative postposition, meaning near, around, within 
the compass of, and the adjective which we have seen signifies 
"able, skillful, or superior?" The bridge which I shall endeavor 
to erect between them may seem a hazardous one, but I think 
its buttresses are firm. The root of nahuatl, meaning able, 
skillful, superior, is the monosyllable na, which in several closely 
located linguistic stock.s in Southern Mexico means, "to know, 
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knowledge." The man possessed of knowledge is everywhere 
he who is able. He can, because he ^etts. There is no need to 
teach the world the Baconian maxim: "Knowledge is power;" 
it is always recognized. 

Knowledge is always that which is within the mind, withia 
the self; it is the nearest what there is to each one's own per- 
sonality. Hence, we find that in these same slocks — I refer 
particularly, though not solely, to the Nahuatl, the Xapotec, and 
the Maya — the independent pronoun of the first person I is also 
closely akin to this root na. 

In the Zapotec it is quite the same, tia, I ; itia, mine. In the 
Nahuatl, ne, I, separable; »/, I. in composition ; Hf, mine. The 
Maya is more remote, but preserves the consonant; en, in, /(■«, I, 
Btit let us take the Zapotec. Here the verb "to know," is a 
reduplication of the first person of the personal pronoun, na, }■ 
na-na. to know, literally, "my mine." that which is with me. 
essentially mine. It is absolutely the same in the Huasteca dia- 
lect of the Mayan stock. 

Now it has iong been recognized that in many languages the 
difference in the three persons — first, second and third — is in its 
origin nothing else than a difference in direction; that the per- 
sonal pronouns are, in fact, adverbs of place. "I" and "mine" 
referring to what is nearest, "thou" and "thine" to what is more 
or less remote in comparison. They belong to what Steinthal 
calls the class of "demonstrative." in contrast to "qualitative," 
roots,' So true is this that in some languages there are three 
forms of the pronoun of the third person, expressive of the per- 
son being near, rather distant, or very distant.' That this is 
notably the case in the Zapotec has already been pointed out by 
Dr.Seler;' and this accounts for the parallelism which finally leads 
to identity in the radicals of the words JVu/iiiat/ and Nahitac. 

And finally, lest I should be charged in offering such an ety- 
mology, either, on the one hand, to have taken an unsupported 
and whimsical position ; or. on the other, to have borrowed with- 
out acknowledgement the suggestion of an earlier and a distin- 
guished writer, I close with the words of Buschmann: "From 
the word JVahuatl-was derived, in my opinion, the postposition 
Nahitac, and into JValuiafl \vc see it afterwards return."* 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
Francis Parkman, the eminent historian of the French settle- 
ment in America and the war with the English colonies, died 
at his home on Prince street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., on 
the afternoon of November q. His last sickness was brief, peri- 
tonitis being the cause of death. It was only recently that he 
celebrated his seventieth birthday in an unostentatious way. His 
home on the south bank of Jamaica pond was one of the most 
beautiful residences In the suburbs of Boston, and it was here 
that he did his best work in his last days. He was born in Bos- 
ton September i6, 1833. His father, Francis, and his great- 
grandfather, Ebenezer, were distinguished clergymen. His 
mother was a descendant of the Cotton family. In 1850 he 
married, when twenty-seven years old, the daughter of Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow, of Boston, who died in 1858, leaving two daughters. 
His first book, "Tile Oregon Trail," was published in the year 
1847. His second book, "The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the 
Indian War after the Conquest of Canada," was published in 
1851. His third book, a novel, is not generally known. It 
was called "Vassall Morton," and appeared five years after his 
first history. In 1866 he published his "Book of Roses." For 
a long time the thought of writing the history of the early French 
settlements in America was ever present with him, and after the 
death of his wife he again visited Europe for the purpose of 
gathering material for his work. In 1866 "The Pioneers of 
France in the New World" appeared, and two years later "The 
Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century," and in 
1S69 "LaSalle and the Discovery of the Great West." During 
the following five years he was engaged upon "The Old Regime 
in Canada," which was published in 1874, and in 1877 "Count 
Frontenac and the New France Under Louis XIV." was issued. 
After a lapse of seven years, in 18S3 appeared "Montcalm and 
Wolfe" in two volumes, dedicated "Xo Harvard College; the 
alma mater under whose influence the purpose of writing it was ., 
conceived." By European scholars he was regarded as the first < 
of American historians. — Chicago Intcr-Ocean. 



ARCH.'tOI.OGrCAL NOTES. 
Indian Languages.— A paper was read by Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt, at 
mcetingof the A. A. S. at Madison, on Polysinsethisin the rndian languages. 
The author lays down several principles which are radical 10 the nsost of 
these languages. Among these are, First. The use of prefixed personal 
pronouns; Second, Only two stems can be combined in a wurd sentence, an 
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inflections 
verb; Sicond. That 
as well as male and fei 
plural; Third. There 
There were verbal adji 
Fourth, The 



these must be not of the same parts o£ speech; Third, The verb and 
adjective must be placed after, and never before the noun, when ihey are 
combined; Fourth, An adjeclive cannot be combined with a verb; Fifth, 
A()ua!ityinB word must not be interposed between two combined stems, 
but must be prelixed or suffixed. The author lakes the ^'^round that the 
holophraslic method is not so common as has been supposed; that there is 
syntax in these languages as in others; the agglutinative quality may have 
been overrated. Let us compare Mr. Hewitt with Albert Gallatin. He 
says, that the pronoun was the most important part of speech; First, All 
> which represent the agent and the action ui the 
louns expressed animate and inanimate. 
There were three numbers, smgular, dual and ] 
: two sorts of verbs, substantive and active^ [ 
es which were conjugated as well as declined; I 
;r of compounding words by writing the abbreviations of I 
, five or six, or more words was almost universal. The flexibility which f 
would convert any part of speech into another, and which produced a 
multiplicity of forms and concentrated complex ideas into a single phrase 
or holopfarastic word, was a striking characteristic of the Indian language. 
Mr. Hewitt's view is a novel one. We shall publish an answer ftoni Dr. 
D. G. Brinton in our next number. 

The Dacotah, Cherokee and Iroquois Tribes.— The editor ol the 
Ameiiican Antiquarian has made the statement that the Dakotahs 
belonged to the same slock with Ihc Iroquois and Cherokees, and has 
quoted Gallatin as favoring this opinion. Dr. Horatio Hale corrects the 
statement, and defends Gallatin. Now, as we read Gallatm's synopsis 
again we lind that he does not commit himself, but quotes Barton as 
authoniy on the affinity of the Oierokees and Iroquois, and makes no-; 
special statement as to the Dacotahs. He speaks, however, of the Tuteloes, 
a branch of the Dacotahs, as formerly situated in North Carolina, and sayv ' 
that they migrated to the north and joined the six nations in 175S, as one of 
the younger members of the confederacy. Our position, based upon 
tradition and arch^ologlcal evidence, was that the bacotahs came from the 
same swarming center, with the Cherokees and the Iroquois, namely, the 
head waters of the Ohio, the forks of the Allegheny and Monongahela. 
Our conjecture was, that the Dacotahs reached this point by migrating 
northward from Florida, and the assertion of Dr. Hale, that the Dacotah 
language was not related to the 1 roquois and was related to the Tuteloes, is 
sufficient warrant for us to lay the route down as a certainly. The evidence 
that the eastern Dacotah language is older in form than the western coin- 
cides with the archaeological evidence that the effigy builders, who were 
serpent worshipers, preceded the circle builders, who were sua worshipers 
and villagers. The Tuteloes were, in 1701, tall, likely men, having plenty of 
buflalos and every sort of deer among them. The Iroquois said of them, in 
'743. "We have had so inveterate an enemy we are willing to receive them 
into peace and forget all the past." Dr. Hale's conjecture that the 
Dacotahs followed the buffalos along the Big Sandy to the west of the Alle- 
ghenies, and so on to the region west of the Mississippi, is confirmed by the 
study of the effigies. The incorporation of the last fragmei 
with the Iroquois is explained by the above quotation. 
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tion does not refute, but rather confirms the point which we made as to Ihe 
migrations of the Dakotas from the east to the west. As lo the Cherokees, 
the evidence is that they migrated from the north southward after the lime 
that the Dakotas migrated westward. In this the testimony of language 
and of archxotogy is the same. 

The Shawnees were the Phtrnicians of America. They did not originate 
any cult of their own, but were constantly borrowing. They were great 
wanderers; they began somewhere in Michigan, went south to Ihc Ohio, 
wandered over the mountains to North Carolina, came north to Delaware 
and went back to Ohio again. Dr. Cyrus Thomas thinks that they may 
have built the stone graves in Tennessee; placed the copper figures in the 
Etowah mound in Georgia. He ascribes to them the modern looking fig- 
ures which have wings issuing from the shoulders, after the pattern of 
angels; he says whatever traces there are of Mexican ornaments and sym- 
bols in these mounds were derived from the Spanish miners. It is loo early 
in the process of investigation for us to ascribe all these tokens to the Shaw- 
nees, but it does not conflict with any position which we have taken in 
reference to the antiquity of the Mound-builders. If we grant that the 
modern-looking relics were placed in Ibe pyramid mounds by Sbawnces, then 
those remarkable relics which attracted so much attention at the World's 
Fair, which came from the Hopewell mounds, may have been placed there 
by the Shawnees. Many of these relics were in the shape of disks, called 
ear rings, or spool ornaments, which were covered with a plating of silver 
and were very uniform in size and shape as if they had been stamped. The 
mica ornaments looked .is if they might have been cut with shears and were 
made in modern patterns. The copper plates which resemble trefoil 
ornaments and European mediiiEval symbols of the cross, were very likely 
to have been made by some white man, perhaps by some Dutch trader; 
they arenotof the native American type. This find complicates the Mound- 
builders' problem, and yet, by no means, overthrows the position that there 
was a Mound-builders' age. It only makes it more important that we should 
separate the protohistotic from the prehistoric relics, and that we study 
more definitely the Mound -builders' cult as distinguished from the Indians' 
cult. The Indian theory has brought great confusion into the problem; its 
advocates need only to cut oiT debate and the whole subject will become 
obscure. 

Atlantic and Pacific Tokens.— The position which Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas now Cakes in reference to the western tokens, as having received 
an "impress" from Polynesia or from Eastern Asia, is one which we readily 
indorse, though Ihe Pacific coast presents two or three distinct areas which 
furnish different types of art. The Atlantic coast shows no such evidence 
of Asiatic impress. Whatever there is must hive come from Europe, rather 
Than Asia. This, however, does not conflict with the opinion of the linguists 
in reference to the unity of the language, for the race and language may 
have been one, and yet (he art. forms and symbolic types may have been 

The Turanian,— The linguists si 
word. The American linguists, sui 
the language identical with the Siberii 
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include the Malay and Mongol tongue, and identify it as the ancient I 
Accadian a.nd make it the language of the so-calted ground race. 

The Red Indian.— In our work on the Mound -builders, we ti>ok [he 
position that the pottery not only furnished the portraits, but also showed 
the color, of the people who made them. We are satisfied that this is the 
case, The editor, in his childhood, was accustomed to recognize diSerenl 
tribes mainly by the color. A Winnebago was very different from a Polta- 
wattainle, a Monomonie very different from an Oneida Indian. These we 
now know belong to different slocks. The examination of the differenl 
tribes which were brought together at the World's Fair convinces us that 
the common idea that the Indians were all of a red race, was a mistake. 
The Algonkins were a red race, and this has given Ihe impression ihal all 
the Indians were the same color, but the Cherokees were always described 
as having light complexions. The Dacotahs differed from the Algonkin: 
in color as well as in form. The color and other peculiarities arc becoming \ 
blended, distinctive traits lost. Did any one see a red Indian at the World's 
Fair? 

The PiLLMAN Statue at Chicago has been criticised, and jiisily, too. A 
Sioux Indian was taken as a model for the statue, whereas a Pottowottanue I 
sliould have been taken. This is like taking the French commander, I 
Napoleon, as a model for the statue of the Spanish discoverer, Columbus; I 
or the Duke of Wellington for Garibaldi. 

The narrative of the chief, Pokegan, the survivor of the Chicago massa- J 
ere, has been published in the InUr Ocean. He claims that it v 
massacre, but a battle, yet speaks of the Irtdians having become frentled 1 
by the whiskey which was thrown into the river, but was seized and drank | 
in that shape. The Chicago river proving bad enough at that ii 
terminate the whole settlement, He claims that there were cases 
ing white women and children by Indiau braves, but there had been do.I 
grateful recognition of the fact by the whiles who were rescued or thdrl 
friends. Two Englishmen, who were visitors among the Pottawattamiesi I 
incited the Indians to the massacre. 

The Cliff-Dwellers' concession on the World's Fairgrounds has bceitfl 
criticised as unreliable. It probably was so, but could it have been olber-V 
wise? The technicality of a scientific exhibit reduced to a scale of inches ' 
would not have interested the public. As it was, however, the 
did interest. It was scenic and intended to be such. The paintings hidden 
away in Ihe caves were very good. The relics contained in the cabinet 
were excellent. The general plan was as good as it could be made u 
the circumstances. Mr. H. J. Smith, with the aid of Mr. Hayward ( 
Minneapolis, are deserving of great credit. 

Amateur Collectoks have an important mission, notwithstanding t 
discredit occasionally thrown upon ihem by specialists. They have serv 
a good part for science in collecting cliff-dwellers' relics and making th 
habitations known. The Wetherells of Colorado are amateur collecta 
they have served a good part for science. Mr. Edward Ayres, of Chicaj 
is another amateur collector. He is a business man, engaged in it 
of selling ties to railroads, by the Irainful. but he has a splendid co 
of relics and a fine collection of rare books. It was owing, in great ir 
to his interest in archLfology that the citizens of Chicago were led to 
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ind establish the Columbian museum. The technicalities of the science 
may be well committed to specialists, but certain of the business men who 
e a. general acquaintance with the resources of the inierioi^ in the line 
sology, as well as of geology, are to be commended for their efforla 
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has suffered too much and loo long from the 
own mterest. Archieological relics have been given away 
md eastern inslituliuns have received the benefit. A western 
lid become acquainted with the relics which were taken from 
from the cliffs, must go to Washington or Boston, for he would 
find very few of them in the west. 

Gifts to the Museum.— A million of dollars has been bestowed by 
Marshal Field, the merchant prince of Chicago, on condition that ^2.000,000 
of stock be given. A large proportion of the articles that were in the 
Anthropological building will go into the new museum, including the Wy- 
man collection of Mound-builders' relics, mainly from Wisconsin; the Smith 
and Moorehead collection from Ohio; the Dorsey colleaion from Peru, and 
many others. 

Westehn Archaeologists. — The number of institutions whichsurround 
Chicago within a radius of loo miles will surprise any one who has not 
known about them. These institutions are full of bright, active young men, 
many of whom will become specialists, in different departments and will 
probably remain at the w^st, Heretotorc a specialist, if he was 10 do any 
work in the line of original investigation, must be connected wiih some 
in, either the government survey, the Ethnological Bureau, 
' the Smithsonian or Peabody Museum, or Columbia College. Western men 
have been continually called to the east. Nearly all of the prominent 
geologists and archielogists in Washington are western men. A few have 
remained at the west, but were connected with the surveys at the east. 
Those who were not, have had great difficulties to contend with, for there 
1 constant tendency to draw te the east not only the relics and the 
workers, but even the contributions to magazines, and perhaps unconsciously 
to ignore the work which was done at the west by any private investigator 
or by any private journal. It is remarkable, however, that the largest 
number of books upon archaeological subjects have been written by western 
men who are not connected with the surveys and institutions, though the 
most valuable reports have been published at the ease. A very large 
number of the contributions to the eastern journals have been from western 
men, while eastern men have continued to send their contributions freely to 
the ANTIQtJARiAN, which is the only journal published at the west. It has 
been a great encouragement that gentlemen of all sections have for fifteen 
years coAperated so freely in sustaining it. For this we are grateful. There 
should be no east or west in the department. We need the united scholar- 
ship of all parts of the country to carry it out. While the libraries, cabinets 
and institutions are in the east, the field is m the west. Eastern men must 
come west if they are to study the field, and so cooperation Is a necessity. 
Western men need to interchange thoughts with the specialists at the east. 

Dr. Topinard in Chicago.— The visit of Prince Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Dr. Topinard, of Paris, lo Chicago was early in the season, in March 
and April, before the exposition was really ready. These gentlemen did 
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ngi gel as good an impression as they would otherwise have done. It migl 
have been better if they had waited until the CoTigress of Anthropology. 
They would have at least seen a few of the speciahsts and learned about the 
new points in archaeology which were before the Congress. In the depart* 
meat o£ Folk Lore they would have learned many new things, possibly ' 
ethnology, though the view of the different tribes in their inodemiied 
tumes did not quite satisfy American students. The latest phase of 
paleolithic question was brought out, without any one to present the otbi 
side. Perhaps these Europeans would go back to revolutionize 
of paleolithics in their own country; perhaps not. The subject is very 
here, and is liable to undergo another change before the voyage 
would be completed. 

We will correct the statement made in the last number of this magailne 
in reference to the foreign visitors to the Congress of Anthropology. There 
were several gentlemen present while their papers were read. Among Ihem 
were Dr. Matthews, of England; Dr. M. A. Muniz. of the Peruvian arniy, 
who had a fine collection of skulls; Ur, Carl Lumholti, who spoke of the 
cave-dwellers of the Sierra Madre; Mr. Richardson, of Cape Town, 
ethnography of South Africa; Mr. Wildman, on the culture of the Malay 
peninsula; Dr. Emil Hassler, on the ethnology of Paraguay, who exhibit! 
native feather-work from that region; Mr. A. Parry on the Calendar St 
of Mexico, and others. 

Tkepanning.— The paper by Dr. Muniz, on trepanning, was briefly di»! 
cussed. The editor took the position that trepanning during life must not be 
confounded with the perforating of the skull after death. The first may 
have been for the relief of disease, the last from superstition, to let the soul 
out. The same conception may be at the the basis of both, for disease was 
a spirit which must be let out, or taken out in some way. The eBfort of the 
medicine men was to drive it out. The same superstition prevails in Africa 
and the South Sea Islands. The heads of idols are sometimes perforated 
to let the soul out. 

The Mexican Calendar.— The paper by Mrs. Zelia Nutall attncied 
~ ~r. F, H. Cushing said that the symbolizing of the dayi 
n an orderly succession corresponded ii 
the sun and moon throughout the year. These ceremonials were conducted-l 
by the priests of Zuiii, who were members of the thirteen successively fl 
graded cult societies. This would account for the thirteen and (went]! 
whicli Mrs. Nutall discovered to be characteristic of the Mexican calendar j 
Thus another connecting link between the Zunis and the Aitecs has bei 
furnished. 

The Greek Theater,— The Journal of Philology for April, 1893, \ 
an article on the position of the actors in the Greek theater of the (i 
century, B. C, by John Pickard. 

The Indian Storm Gov.— Journal 0/ American Orienlal Socitty.toti 
i8g2. Vol. XV'., No. 2, has an article on India, the storm god, and the demoa I 
Namuci, by Morris Bloomlield. 

Circles and Avenues in Wales.— Mr. A. L. Lewis has been pubKahiD; 
a series of articles on the standing stones of Great Britain. The n 
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these a.re made up of circles and avenues. They are as follows: Circles at 
Avebury Stone Henge. There are also circles and avenues in walls in Wales. 

In one called Cerrig.y-beddan, which is foriy'One feet in diameter, and an 
avenue ninety-one feet long, and another earthwork called Casiell Brogyntyn. 
ll is a regular circle, fifty yards or so across, contained within a bank of 
«arth from four to six feet high, outside of which is a diicfa. 

Lewis and Clarke.— The Proceedings of the Philosophical Society 
for January, i8g3, contains an account of the origiual manuscript of Lewis 
and Clarke, now in possession of the society, by Dr. Elliot Coues. Also a 
vocabulary of the Kwakiuil Indians. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Eihttology, 1886-87. By J. W. 
Powell. Government Priming Office, Washington. i8qi. 
This report is composed of two very important monographs. The first 
is entitled a Study of Pueblo Architecture and Tusayan and Cibola, by 
Victor MindelefE; second, a Ceremonial of Hasgetti Dalgia, and Mythical 
Sand Paintings of the Navajo Indians, by James Stevenson. They are both 
splendidly illustrated and convey a vast amount of information. The 
Ethnological Bureau is certainly worthy of all the support which it gets 
from the government, for it is accomplishing a vast amount of work, work 
ital could be carried out in no other way, and which needs to be done now, 
before there is any further invasion of the despoilers into this region. The 
interest in the cliff-dwellers has increased within the past few years. Those 
who secure this volume will form a pretty clear idea of the Pueblos and of 
the changes which have occurred in their location during the past three 
hundred years. The description is confined to one particular locality, but 
the reader will have the opportunity of comparing the structures here and 
elsewhere by taking the different reports which have been published. 



The Pilgrims were the first settlers at Plymouth, Mass. They differ from 
-the Puritans, who settled in Boston. It was the landing of the Pilgrims in 
i6zo that has made the date celebrated. This book is made up of various 
lectures before the students of Andover Seminary. It gives the principles 
which were early adopted by the Pilgrims, and for which they contended 
so strenuously. These principles were transferred to this country after 
their stay in Holland. The book is a history of their beginning in Old 
England. The author is a pastor of the church at Mount Clair. He was 
recently called to be the pastor of one of the largest churches in London. 
The pubhshers are well known and have furnished a very attractive book 



The first two chapters of this book are very suggestive. They show great 
•originality, and it is a pity that the book could not have been carried out in 
'he same line, for it shows the principles which lie at the basis of nature^ 
The principles may have been exercised in the history of the Israelites, but 
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lugh in ibe book tc 
'cferred to are worth il 



ihe author does not show it. There i«, however, ei 
great originality and thought, and the two chapter 

Pocahonta!. a Storv of Virginia. By John R. Musick. New York: 
& Wagnalis. 1893. 
The eSon to make the early history of our country interesting to diSere 
classes oE readers is very commendable. Mr. John R. Musick has C 
different periods, such as the discovery, the explorations in New Me 
the first settlement at St. Augustme, anti the first settlement in Vjrg 
and has written a slory about each of ihem. The story of Pocahontas U 
well known, but the author makes 11 the center c 
embraces the voyages of Francis Drake, the adventures of Sir Waltec 
Raleigh and Capt. John Smith, even the settlement of the Huguenots, 
the history of the colonies up to 1620. There is enough of the story a 
It to keep attention and increase the interest. At the same lime there is 
accurate account of the events which transpired. There is a happy c 
bination of the critical history with the story telling in the book whid 
makes it valuable as well as interesting. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Transactions of the Canadian Im 
tains the following a _ 

Migrations of the Hurons, by A. F. Hunter; Episode in the Pontia. 
by Lieut. Rutherford; Early Traders and Trade Routes, by Capt. Ema£ 
Cmikshank. The fifth annual report of the same contains a caialogue o| 
specimens shown at Ihe Columbian Exposition by David Boyle; the Coin' 
try of the Neutrals, by Coyaa, P * 

A-wa'-io-bi, by J. Walter Fewkes, reprinted from the American An/hra 
pologisl. Washington, October, 1893. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 2892-93. 

The Moon's Face, by G. R. Gilbert, address as retiring president, d 
ered December [o, 1892, published April, 1893. 

Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the Buffalo Historic! 
Society, January 10, JS93. 

Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, at its fortiet 
annual meeting, held December 3, 189Z. 

The Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
1893. 

Eighth Biennial Report of the Board of Directors of the Kansas J 
Horticultural Society, Topeka, 1892. 

Proceedings of the California Academy of Science, issued July 15, 18c 

Occasional papers of Ihe California Academyof Science, June, 1893. 

The Canadian Record of Science, Montreal, 1893. 

The American Journal of Philosophy, October, [893. 

Bulletins de la Socieie d' Anthropologie, Paris, 1893. 

Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, sessions ~ 
of i8qi to 1892, Quebec, 1892. 

Iowa Historical Lectures, delivered before the State Historical Society, 
Iowa City, 1892, pubhshed by the society, [893. 

The American Numismatic Society. Proceedings of the thiriy-foui ' ~ 
meeting contains a history of the society, with a list of the papers read. 
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